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PROBABLY no writer of the 
day is as competent as Geoi^e 
Bronson-Howard to present a liv- 
ing, breathing picture of subter- 
anea, with all its lurid details, 
its perfect realism, for, as is well 
known from much of his previous 
work, the author has made an 
intensive study of the field, and 
has the boldness, the courage to 
present It as It actually is, 
stripped of the romanticism with 
which many writers surround it. 
It is not always a pleasant pic- 
ture he presents, though It Is 
purified by the story of the war- 
ring forces of good and evil which 
runs through it, by the exalted 
love of a man and a woman to 
whom the sacrifice of life means 
little if by 80 doing they may 
nnake one bit easier the lives of 
others whom life has trodden un- 
der foot. Not always a pleasant 
picture he portrays, — but true! 

Too, "The Devil's Chaplain" 
serves once more to bring to his 
readers that admirable and be- 
loved character, Yorke Norroy, 
the secret agent of aesthetic 
tastes and iron nerve who has al- 
ways found a way into readers' 
hearts when Mr. Bronson-Howard 
has recounted his exploits. But 
of all the things Yorke Norroy 
has done before, — and they are 
varied and many, perhaps none 
have been more fraught with 
danger, with the tale of life as it 
is lived in the underworld, with 
breathrtaklng thrills than this 
tale of his encounter with the 
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Book I 



CHAPTER I 

Which Tells How the Sea-Snake Came to St. Kilda's 

Cay 

I. OLD GILES 

IT was late afternoon of December 4th, 1918. About 
five o'clock in fact, yet all the lamps were lit, all the fires 
piled higher, all the folk on St. Kilda's settled down for a 
cold and stormy winter's evening by the fireside. 

It had been chilly and snowy all day; blowy withal; and 
when a day was snowy and blowy both, those who got their 
living from St Kilda's rocky land or from the rock-bound sea 
now beginning to beat noisily against its black basalt bluffs, 
made ready to welcome the oncoming winter with its first good 
excuse for keeping indoors. 

That such an excuse was seldom neglected by the small 
remnant of population that remained from over-populated 
pirate days, and those of the privateersmen succeeding them, 
was a fact well known to those who had arranged that this 
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particular a£temoon should go down in the latter-day history 
of St Kilda's as that one on which the most dangerous man 
in America escaped from its most impregnable prison. 

The Sea-Snake had been cruising about the coast for a 
week or more now awaiting just such an afternoon. On any 
usual day so unusual a craft would have crowded even the 
usually deserted northwest beach where the Giant's Jaws were 
absolutely unnavigable save for this hour of five and the one 
following when the current ran swiftly and the tide was at its 
height. 

Another fact as well known to the navigators of the 5*^0- 
Snake was the equally incontrovertible information that, in ordi- 
narily clement weather, the entrance of that little vessel would 
have been observed by the pair of prison guards who patrolled 
the Prybyl's vicinage, sea and land. Whereupon, these officious 
officials must needs put oflF in their noisy little motor-launch, 
and, in what they doubtless considered an unobtrusive fashion, 
begin a period of watchful waiting in the lee of the Loadstone 
Light. 

This, lest the Sea-Snake weigh anchor with one more 
aboard beside the original crew. There were too many dan- 
gerous malefactors in Prybyl Prison with too many moneyed 
friends anxious to buy them out at any price for so secretive, 
sinister, and speedy-looking a craft as the Sea-Snake to pass 
unsuspected. 

If observed ! 

More facts of which its efficient crew were thoroughly 
aware. Else why did they wait for an afternoon when the 
sea-fog came rolling over St. Kilda's in great wreaths and 
spirals of sooty gray smoke? When the wind was lashing up 
the waves into clouds of sea-spume and spindrift? When 
the snow, an intermittent fall all* day, wa$ blown into whirls 
and whorls of frozen bits above and came down, melting on its 
way, into a sort of snow-haze? 
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Little chance, then, of seeing a five-funneled ocean gray- 
hound or a five-masted sea albatross with its creaking clouds 
of canvas ! Let alone a craft that more resembled an under- 
slung racing car with its wheels submerged. And one painted 
gray, that horizon-wave-and-water gray that was the begin- 
ning of all marine camouflage! With her noiseless night- 
motor, to boot, one might pass within biscuit tossing distance 
of her, and, on that foggy late afternoon amid sea-fog and 
snow-haze and the oncoming shadows of storm and night, be- 
lieve what you heard to be but the beating of some frightened 
wildfowl's wings. 

So, with the brains of the Devil's Chaplain and his Crime- 
Trust behind the escape, all would have gone as planned had 
the fourth of December not happened to be young Alan 
AUenby's birthday. 

Had the crew of the SechSnake, one of the pair being one 
of the wickedest men in Christendom, had any idea that on 
the afternoon of every one of his birthdays, since he was seven, 
fair weather or foul, young Alan religiously visited old Giles, 
there would be a very considerable difference in this tale's 
telling. 

It has become a rather tiresome truism that it is always 
some such small and apparently unimportant affair that upsets 
the most unupsettable apple carts and spills the most unspil- 
lable beans and fills the meanest traps with some of our very 
brainiest mice. It being impossible to philosophize with any 
novelty upon this unfortunate arrangement of the Universe, 
it need detain us no longer. 

To particularize again and to return to Alan's birthday and 
his reason for hoisting sail upon so stormy and stressful an 
afternoon, let it be known that old Giles, keeper of the new 
Loadstone Light since it came into being about the same time 
as Prybyl Prison, was young Alan's godfather. Let it be 
further known that what time the old man did not spend trim- 
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ming wicks and otherwise keeping in order the great Loadstone 
lamps, was given over to as painstaking a proof of his devotion 
to die young man as ever godson had from godfather. Or 
from real father, for that matter ! 

When on one of the three-year whaling trips that had 
occupied him before he came to light-house keeping, Giles had 
wiled away one interminable winter amid the ice by the prac* 
tice of a favored sailorman's avocation; the carving out of 
soft pine wood of a replica of the fuU-rigged ship of which he 
was mate — ^first mate. Returning to St. Kilda's in time for 
his godson's fifth birthday, Giles had presented Alan with 
his winter's work. So great an impression had the little lad's 
gratification made upon him that, ever since, each birthday 
had seen Alan the proud possessor of some new proof of his 
godfather's affection and extended skill in craftsmanship. 
Until the old AUenby House on St. Kilda's Hill was crowded 
with toys too expensive in such bulk for the richest child to 
own. 

Crowded from first floor drawing-room and dining-room 
to top-floor play-room, library, and den. Every room, save 
only those of his mother's suite, had, perched upon the over- 
mantel over its fireplace, some specimen of every sailing-ship 
that ever crossed the sea. Ships that would sail too! Alan 
had tried every one of them. 

There were jinrickshas such as they have in Japan, with 
men in sun-flower hats between the shafts. There were big 
Sikh policemen with white turbans and puttees and British 
uniforms such as hold up giant hands to stop the traffic of 
Hong-Kong. There were sleepy-eyed Buddhas and many- 
handed Brahmins from the temples whose bells are calling, and 
big Mandarins with long peacock-feathers in their queer red 
hats and long silken cotton-wadded robes, and old-time 
Chinese soldiers carrying cross-bows, and two-sword Samurai 
in oaken armor . . . and the Lord only knows what not up 
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there in that attic play-room that young Alan had long since 
turned into a library. 

4 That was how much old Giles loved young Alan. And 
had you known the boy you would have understood why. 
And understood also that, although his birthday dinner with 
Dr. Botany was the biggest annual event in poor Alan's 
monotonous life, he would have deliberately missed it if he 
must choose between that and crossing the Giant's Jaws to the 
Lighthouse to receive the latest proof of his old godfather's 
aflFection. 

The old clock in its painted case was striking five when, 
his present under his arm, Alan hugged the old man with the 
other one, ran down the winding stairs and opened the door 
that led to the landing stage. 

An unexpected buffet of wind blew him back for the 
moment. Laughing gayly, he strapped his trench waterproof 
about sea-booted legs, buckled up thigh-high sea-boots, and 
buttoned-up to the chin. Still laughing, he ran out into snow 
and blow again, and dropped into his little craft. He liked a 
bit of a blow ! It was his only chance to show his little sea- 
manship, of which he was so inordinately proud. Only his 
invalid mother (although he alone believed her an invalid) 
had kept him from following his father in the Qiina trade, 
poor Alan ! 

Old Giles saw him laughing and waving one hand, al- 
though he must take it from the sheet-rope to do it, as his little 
craft heeled its way toward home. And old Giles blew his nose 
violently. 

"The best boy as ever was," asseverated old Giles to the 
ambient atmosphere. "Damme if he ain't the best boy as ever 
was, that boy !" 

If that was old Giles only chance of damnation, he stood in 
little danger. He may have been a little more violent about 
his asseverations, but in the thing asseverated, he found many 
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to agree with him. In brief, all whom Alan knew. Always 
excepting his invalid mother. 

"He's going by way of north beach," old Giles noted in 
sudden alarm, and hastened to light the great Loadstone lamps 
a good quarter-hour before their oflScial time that his godson 
might have their added assistance. But it was he who had 
taught Alan his seamanship, and he knew, besides, that, at 
high tide, all the dangerous rocks that made that part of the 
Giant's Jaws unnavigable would be well-covered for the next 
two hours. 

As the crew of the SeorSnake also knew when they pre- 
ceded Alan across the Giant's Jaws. 

II. DOCTOR BOTANY 

About the same time that the Sea-Snake thrust her ugly 
snout into a little bight off the north beach, the prison launch 
that she had every reason to fear put in at the south beach 
quay, discharging her regular nightly passenger. Doctor 
Botany, who had his own house on the island, and his guest, 
Guert Alsop, recent winner of the Nobel Prize with his play 
"Peace,'' 

Between ourselves, Alan's birthday dinner had grown to be 
the chief annual event in the prison doctor's life, too. On 
that night some notable always dined with them, lured to St. 
Kilda's through a certain cunningly-arranged series of letters, 
the first admiring the writer's work, the last inviting him to 
inspect certain unique aspects of the one impregnable Federal 
Prison, an alluring prospect to anyone earning a living with his 
pen. The doctor's guests were chiefly such, novelists and play- 
wrights, the sort solitary men are apt to admire, telling as they 
do of a world from which both he and Alan were exiled. 

Alan was to have been waiting for them at the quaint old 
Anchor Inn that for more than a century had stood overlook- 
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ing the sea-front, at the end of St Kilda's one crooked street 
that wound its way snakily up from the foot of the hilL One 
look into the crowded tap-room showed no Alan, however, 
and Alsop having exhausted his enthusiasm over English prints 
of the Hogarth t3rpe, old oaken wainscoting, and other details 
of a bar-parlor straight out of the pages of Charles Dickens, 
followed the doctor into the snow-swept street. 

"He doesn't know who's to be at the dinner, yet,'* chudded 
Dr. Botany. "Hell be delighted when he finds it's you." 

This, he went on to explain, was because Alsop's works 
deal with the world, the flesh, and the Broadway boulevardier, 
a world Dr. Botany had once known so well and Alan hoped 
one day or another to know too. But neither of the friends 
had any idea that day was so soon to come, or that Alan would 
ever know that world better in the span of a few crowded 
months than the Doctor had ever known it. Up to the present 
and with no prospect of change, Alan, for all his score of years, 
had been no farther away from home than Chesterton, the 
Chesapeake Bay port on the other side of the peninsula where 
sometimes his mother sent him to bring her the delicacies she 
had ordered from Baltimore and did not trust to the common 
carrier, and which was some twenty odd miles from St. 
Kilda's, and on fair days took only a few hours. 

Doctor Botany was thinking of Alan's mother now, as, 
bundled and buttoned-up, he emerged from the Old Anchor 
Inn, Alsop sweeping in speechless admiration the snow-swept 
time-worn cobblestones of the crooked street, two centuries 
old. 

"You'll read that little thing of the boy's, won't you ?" the 
good doctor urged. "Unless he manages some sort of a side- 
line pay, he'll grow gray here without ever knowing what the 
world smells like. Fch* all her hypochondriacal airs, his mother 
is outrageously healthy and is apt to outlive him at that if this 
melancholia of his gets a good grip upon him. You can't keep 
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such a free spirit as that, one so curious about life, chained to 
unimaginative toil forever without breaking it ... I hope you 
find in his work what I thought I found there — ^genius, nothing 
more or less. For matters have gone from bad to worse since 
the lad fell in love and will be at their worst pretty soon un- 
less he hears something from tliat girl." 

"The daughter of one of the prisoners, wasn't she?" asked 
Alsop, eagerly. *'You started to tell me but didn't finish . . . 
Gad! what a setting for such a tale. You're so used to this 
all that you don't appreciate it. Doctor. It's like a bit out of 
book-land, or better still, stageland." 

"Glad you like it," grunted the old doctor; "you wouldn't if 
you had to live here." 

The playwright's enthusiasm was not damped. He turned 
as they were about to ascend the road that wound around St. 
Kilda's Hill. 

"Look at that old inn we've just left : sanded floor, smoke- 
blackened rafters hung with hams and strings of red peppers, 
huge open fire with smoke-jack and spit, and actually a dog 
to turn it, the descendant of many other dogs that've turned 
it I'll be bound . . . Why the place hasn't changed any since 
the days you were telling me about : 111 bet it hasn't altered a 
bit since the buccaneers, and those successors of theirs, the 
privateersmen, put in here to refit their ships and their women- 
folk. What a history I What a place!" 

He stood staring at the gabled roof of the old Anchor Inn 
whose presentment on the sign-board that creaked in a sudden 
sea-blow was now but a blur of something that once had been 
red. A light showed behind one of the diamond-paned dormer 
windows crusted with the now rapidly falling snow. 

"And what has happened since has only served to add to the 
romance of ever3rthing," Alsop went on, enthusiastically. 
"Look at that prison of yours. Like some medieval German 
robber-baron's castle. And over there on that other penin- 
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sula, that obelisk of a light-house. like a finger pointing 
heavenward; a long white finger wearing a blazing ring. And 
between the prison peninsula and the lighthouse peninsula, and 
their miles and miles to seaward lies this little island so rich in 
history and colonial color. It looks like a morsel in a giant's 
jaws, right enough. That's the name of the bay, isn't it ? The 
Giant's Jaws? Think of it, man? The names alone." 

But the good doctor only grunted again, taking the play- 
wright's arm and guiding him up the hill. Looking seaward, 
one could not fail to see that the storm was on in good earnest 
now ; the blow from the sea besides bringing with it a snow- 
haze had grown so thick one could not see as far as the 
frowning outlines of the prison. Just barely visible was the 
high basaltic bluff upon which it was built, and from which 
the biggest breakers fell back in foaming fury. 

Doctor Botany opined it was as well they had crossed to 
St. Kilda's and were safe on land before the storm broke. He 
hoped Alan, for his part, had left the light-house about the 
same time. Probably he had not reached the Inn because he 
had stopped by Allenby House to leave old Giles' undoubtedly 
bulky birthday present and had been detained by his whining, 
querulous mother. 

"How she hates him having even as much as this litfle 
dinner she cannot share," thought Dn Botany, gritting his 
teeth. 

"What was it about that prisoner's daughter?" demanded 
Alsop enjoying all the sensations of Alice in Wonderland. 

"It was just as well for him," growled old Botany. "It 
wouldn't do. The daughter of the most dangerous man in the 
world " 

"Oh, come, doctor," interrupted Alsop, smiling. 
"Fact ! Invented an explosive no one has ever been able to 
analyze. The terrible explosive that wrecked City Hall 
Square in San Francisco five years ago. The anarchist demon- 
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stration, you remember? Confined in San Quentin, someone 
smuggled in the materials for him to make enough of this same 
stuff to blow out the entire side of one section and get cleaa 
away. He would never have been caught if it hadn't been for 
this girl of his, the same one, yes I But he went to visit her 
one day at her convent-school and the S.S. operatives nabbed 
him. Then it was discovered that he had been working along 
entirely different lines for the two and a half years he had 
been free. Synthetic drugs. He'd invented a synthetic 
cocaine now extensively in use by all dentists : one possessing 
precisely the same value for local anaesthesia but having none 
of the euphoria that would attract the drug-drunkards as did 
the original alkaloid. He's a strange character. Made no 
attempt to profit by it. True scientific spirit. Gave his dis- 
covery to the world. No attempting to hog it as your 'good 
business man' would do." 

'Rather a fine old chap, what ?" demanded Alsop. 

'Distorted vision, though. Offered a free pardon to take 
service tmder the government in the Chemical Research De- 
partment. But first he must take the oath of allegiance. Be- 
fore he could, he must get back his citizenship. That meant 
renouncing anarchy, and the like. He wouldn't, though. 
Wrote himself down one on the blank he filled out here. Both 
'Religion' and 'Political Belief he answered as 'Philosophical 
Anarchist.' And admitted that the name he is known by, 
'Septimus Six,' is assumed. . . . 

"Then his daughter came from the convent to live here 
on the island so as to be near him. It looked at first as though 
he would recant that he might be free for her sake if for 
nothing else. When, all of a sudden one fine day without word 
to anybody as to where she was going, she disappeared. Went 
off as she had often done before to make some purchases in 
Baltimore. Was to be back next day . . . and never showed 
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ttp again. Nor have we heard from hen Not one single 
word. 

"Neither her father nor the boy I Since then the old man is 
stronger than ever in his philosophical anarchy. While poor 
Alan r 

Dr. Botany broke off abruptly, 

"Now you can see the prison, — ^lookT 

For the Loadstone had fltmg its great spear of light at the 
little island, and, as the great lamps revolved in their tower, 
the beam turned whatever it touched into the temporary bright- 
ness of day. So it sloped swiftly upward and across the 
Giant's Jaws, and, as it completed its circle, this Ituninous 
boomerang fell athwart that nightmare in stone, that im- 
pregnable bastille, worst feared of all Federal Prisons, Prybyl 
Penitentiary. 

Alsop followed the old doctor's pointing fingers as the big 
beam outlined for an instant the gargoyles of its great Gothic 
f agade ; its beetling ramparts, high-hewn spires and Sying but- 
tresses. ... It was as though the Genie of the lamp had caught 
up some frowning old-world fortress and carried it over seas 
and mountains and across the ocean and set it down upon this 
grea| buttress of black basalt and left it there, just out of 
reach of the roaring breakers below. 

"Gad !" gasped the playwright, hoarsely. "If a fellow could 
only show a flash of that in a play.'* 

The big beam was on its way again. As its circle was 
slowly completed, it picked up amid the sea-spume and spin- 
drift of the stretch of waves betwixt the Loadstone Light and 
St KiJda's Cay, the lugger-sail of a little twenty-footer headed 
homeward and very nearly there. 

"That* s Alan," said Doctor Botany, breathing relief. "He's 
all right if he's getting in his canvas. Can't that lad handle a 
boat, though ? He'll be with us in less than no time now." 

So playwright and prison-doctor passed between two 
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carven colonial newel posts into a Queen Anne house where 
their great-coats dripping on a sagging black-oak floor. Within, 
by the roaring fire, they waited for one who, far from being 
with them in less than no time, never came at all. 

Instead of minutes it was months before the doctor ever 
saw Alan again. 



III. THE MOON-FACED MECHANICIAN AND MR. 

MILLIKEN 

It had been blovning up all afternoon, promising a stiff 
norther. Now little gusts, capfuls of wind and snow, were 
flecking the waves with white, waves that rose ever high and 
higher, white and whiter. Whiter indeed than the snow itself 
which seemed a dull grayish sort of snow coming from so 
leaden-gray a sky. 

But Alan was fortunate enough in that he was coming in 
with the tide, and high tide on north beach meant the cover- 
ing up of everything in any way dangerous. One did not 
need to tack and tack to make a narrow channel but might 
head for whatever point one fancied, wind and wave both 
being with one. . . . 

But darkness had already set in and complicated as it was 
with sea-fog and snow-haze, it is not to be wondered at that 
Alan was unaware of another boat in the ofiing until after 
he had transferred himself to his dinghy and was safe ashore. 
Even, then, with such a storm brewing, he must drag his boat 
beyond high-water mark : finally, panting and blowing, he was 
watching, in the great beam of light from the tower he had 
just quitted, a brace of green-necked ducks flying low, another 
of red- footed gulls flying high, when the first stranger accosted 
him. 

"Man named Hamp live anywheres hereabout?" 
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It was Alan's original encounter with the New York 
accent ; the sort that corresponds, in class and character of its 
users, with what Londoners call "cockney." He looked up to 
see a moon-faced man, an ugly evil-faced little devil, a small 
squat monster with a cauUflower ear. 

"Why, ye-e-e-s." Alan returned slowly for all his surprise. 
People in places so remote as St Kilda's Cay have so little 
information worth giving anyone, that they part with it with 
seeming reluctance. 

"Whereabouts r' 

"111 show you." 

"Never mind, Billiken. That won't be necessary," inter- 
polated the other's companion, a big man in a huge white 
driving coat. Alan had never seen such a coat: double- 
breasted, flaring-skirted, knee-length, with huge mother-of- 
pearl buttons ; all bespeaking an extravagance of cut f tdly equal 
to the cost of the thing. 

Even Alan could see that ; although it must have been more 
or less instinctive. Well-dressed strangers were scarce at St. 
Kilda's Cay. Not that this fellow was well-dressed according 
to the canons of Cork Street or "the Avenue!" But he was 
attired in fine lustrous materials, at least. 

Quite different were the clothes of the moon-faced man 
whose eyes were those of an ancient and obese rat. Shaking 
the spray from his greasy leathern coat, he displayed beneath 
it a chauffeur's tmclean cords and scratched unsightly leather 
leggings. 

There was more of the mechanician than the chauffeur 
about him who wore them. Rough mechanician, tough 
mechanician ; garage mechanic. . • . His appearance was any- 
thing but prepossessing. It was even alarming. When his un- 
lovable looks were further discredited by the blackest of 
scowls — ^as they were now. 

"That'll be all then, Milliken?" he questioned turning his 
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scowl toward his companion; he had a nod for an answer. 
"Well much obliged, young fella." 

He moved away, ceasing to block Alan's view of a craft 
such as he had never seen before. 

It was long, it was low, it was crafty-looking; almost like 
a very intelligent-looking shark. Indeed, there seemed some- 
thing alive about this boat ; not only alive but evilly active. It 
was as if the brain that had conceived it had given some- 
thing of its personality to this thing of wood and steel. It 
seemed to have taken the form of a boat only because a boat 
was needed at the time. 

It occurred to Alan, suddenly, clearly, but in an inconsequen- 
tial sort of way, that these strangers were well aware of the 
attention a speed-boat of so unusual an appearance would 
attract and were desirous of avoiding it. That is if one 
might jndge from the stealthy fashion in which they had nosed 
their way in; the secluded spot at which they had chosen to 
land ; and the cunning fashion in which they had run their 
boat into that particularly sheltered little bight. Here she 
was shielded from the sight of everyone on the island. Or 
indeed of anyone anywhere else except, possibly, old Giles. 

But these details were too uncorrected as yet to yield a 
common denominator of distrust, an emotion foreign to so in- 
genuous a nature as Alan's anyhow. 

Alan had good reason to recall them, all, however, before 
another hour had passed. And recalling, and correlating too 
late, to realize with what an easy expertness he had been 
gulled. 

Why, for instance, had he heeded their hail, once he was 
headed for the Blue Anchor Inn? Especially after his origi- 
nal overtures had been met with such unmerited uncivility? 
He could not answer his own question, but his friends could. 
It was that in those days, before his disillusionment began, he 
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was of the sort simply overlaid with the cream of human 
kindness, and eager to assist almost anyone. 

"Hi," he heard behind him. "Hi— there-hi r 

He had ceased staring at the peculiar craft only an instant 
before and had hardly taken more than half-a-dozen steps 
when he was thus halted. He turned to see the man called 
Milliken, his big white coat open and flapping like the wings 
of a giant bird, hastening as he hailed him. 

'*Hi there— young fella I" 

None having heard this Ingomar-the-Barbarian booming 
once could doubt it was the bull-necked Billiken's. The white- 
coated Miltiken having lost his wind in hastening, the moon- 
faced mechanician took up the hailing, making a trumpet of 
his absurdly small, fat, ugly, ill-shapen hands. 

"Beg yir pardon — ^seeming rudeness — ^moment aeo," gasped 
the athletically unfit Marathoner, coming up. "Popped out 
before I thought. Devil of a time getting here. Don't know 
how we'll get to old Ike's now we're here unless you overlook 
ill-temper and let us accept your offer. About showing us 
Hamp's. Will you?" 

He was so obviously ill at ease that an older, more sophisti- 
cated Alan would have known he had some guilty reason for 
being apprehensive about something he, Alan, might possibly 
do. 

In his apparent eagerness to be guided to Hamp's, he was 
pawing Alan's arm, turning him to the right-about, bringing 
him back to rejoin the moon-faced mechanician. 

"Atta boy !" that young gentleman condescended in current 
city style, and seemed to consider his metropolitan approval 
more than sufficient in the way of reward for any inconven- 
ience to which he might put a mere clodhopper. 

Alan indicated their direction, one almost exactly opposite 
to the one he, himself, had been taking. 

Both men exchanged stealthy glances. They wanted to 
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comment upon this ; but feared to arouse suspicion by knowing 
too much for strangers needing a guide. It was not until they 
had gone on in silence for some distance through thickening 
fog, gathering dusk and drifting snow that the moon-faced 
man, after carefully rehearsing what he wanted to say and 
eliding such errors in English as he was able to recognize, 
asked: 

"Aren't we taking you out of your way? Weren't you 
going somewhere else ?" 

Accepting the opportunity to spread himself in speech 
without the danger of another rebuff, Alan explained about 
his birthday at some length. 

"Oh, yes/' the man the other one called Milliken said 
vaguely. 

"Birthday dinner? — sure." The moon-faced mechanician 
again extended his august metropoUtan approval. "That's 
fine. Fine, ain't it, Mill?" 

Alan was totally unconscious of their utter lack of interest. 
His doings except so far as they separated him from these 
strangers during the oncoming hour, concerned them as little 
as those of the marsh-rabbits, who scurried away underfoot 
at their approach, muffled by dense fog overhead and velvety 
snow-carpeted sedge underfoot. 

"When you leave us, then, you go back to the village?" 

Alan nodded toward Milliken, smiling in anticipation. 

"A chap doesn't have dinner given him every day with 
a famous writer, given by such an all around good friend as 
Doctor Botany." 

"The prison-doctor?" demanded Billiken, sharply. 

Something in the moon-faced man's tone stung Alan into 
defense of his friend. 

"It's not his fault. He didn't like it, at first, any more than 
you would. But he's an army officer and had to go where he 
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was ordered. When he found how much good he could do, 
he was willing to stay *' 

"How much good ? Ha ! I dare say. For himself f 

The man in the white great-coat snorted his disgust 

"Prison doctors ! Bah 1 — ^the swine I What won't they do. 
Why '' 

A vicious jab from the moon-faced mechanician brought 
a potentially informative thesis on prison medicos to an abrupt 
dose. 

"You mustn't confuse Federal Prisons with State Institu- 
tions/' corrected young Alan, very learnedly. "Mostly the 
latter are political jobs. The officials here are mostly ex-army 
officers, the clerks and guards and all that Civil Service Com- 
mission . . • Perhaps they aren't quite so particular in alt 
Federal prisons: I'm not sure. But Prybyl Prison is a par- 
ticular case. It's in a class all by itself, Prybyl Prison is." 

So thick was the snow-haze that it obliterated even the 
blazing blue light of the Inn's lantern, an oddly shaped octagon 
that passed for an anchor and swung from the highest gable 
of the tavern to which it gave its name. Yet by now the two 
strangers, skillfully guided by young Alan, had reached the 
highest point of the Island. From here, it sloped swiftly sea- 
ward by way of the farm — and pasture-land of the village. 
As swiftly, on the landward side, toward where, when the tide 
was out, many a mile of marshes interposed between St. 
Kilda's and the Maryland shore. 

"Where is it from here?" asked the man in the white great- 
coat, uneasily. He privately thanked his stars they had met 
this young stranger. The fog might have proved itself and it 
had been no part of their plan to lose their way. 

Alan answered with a semi-circular sweep of his arm. 

"There — ^somewhere. You can't see it now unless you 
watch for the Loadstone light to hit it If it wasn't for that 
light, not only the fishermen and the oystermen, but the people 
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on the Island itself wouldn't be able to go about on nights like 
this. They'd lose their way and pitch headforemost into the 
sea— or the quicksands — or something • • • There it goes 
now." 

The great spear of light the Loadstone flung at the Island 
every little while seemed about to include the little party of 
three in its illumination. Both strangers moved instinctively 
into the shelter of a great bowlder that gave protection from 
possible prying eyes in Prybyl Prison. 

Not liiat there was much danger of that on such a night of 
fog and snow. 

"There's the prison — ^look 1" 

Once again the great beam lit up the great Federal bastille 
and its buttresses of black basalt. But, although it was lighted 
so briefly, it was evidently quite long enough to suit both 
strangers. 

"You say — ^that — is different from other prisons? Why?" 

The white-coated man asked the question actuated by no 
desire for information. All that there was to know about 
Prybyl Prison, both the oddly assorted pair knew long ago. 
It was only that, having acquired Alan, they were afraid to let 
him go to spread their being there before their mission was 
accomplished. 

"Different? Why the most dangerous men in America are 
behind those bars. Maybe the most dangerous in all the world. 
Why there are men in there who can make money as good as 
any the Government ever turned out. One man in there made 
over a million, so good it's mostly all in circulation even yet 
Famham Beads Watkins; ever hear of him? And there's P. 
Staines, that utterer of false coin. Philip Staines I He's as 
good at his game as Watkins is at his. And fifty more nearly 
as good as either of them. There's ^" 

He was interrupted in his enumeration by the moonfaced 
man. 
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"An counterfeiters, yovmg fella ?^ 

Young Alan Allenby looked his unutterable scorn. "Why," 
he stuttered, "why some of the men in that prison have held 
such high office their trials never got into the newspapers. 
Nobody much, outside their own families, know where they are 
today . . • Disappeared, that's all. The sort of men who 
held big responsible posts and sold secrets to foreign govern- 
ments ... Or juggled about governmental action in such a 
way Wall Street could make killings, and thousands of unsus- 
pecting people lose fortunes • • . Things like that Lots of 
things/' 

"As fine a lot of gentlemen as ever scuttled a ship, evi- 
dently," said the man the other had called Milliken. His jocu- 
larity was very badly feigned But it needed no better to fool 
one so ingenuous as young Alan. 

They were within a stone's throw of the marshland. Alan 
halted on a little hillock. Instantly the two strangers sought 
shelter behind another of the great bowlders which seemed to 
be scattered here and there and everjrwhere on the island. 

"There you are,'' said their guide. 

He pointed below to where, at low tide, the marsh-lands 
separated St. Kilda's from the Maryland shore. When the tide 
was out, there were miles of them, marsh and quick-sand, 
with lagoons equally treacherous, black and oily, rtmning 
swiftly out to sea. Now the marshes were for the most part 
submerged. On a little plateau set amongst them and covered 
with thick tussocks of strong, coarse grass, a quantity of which 
had gone into the thatching of its roof, stood the sort of old- 
fashioned peasant's cottage one sees of tener abroad : originally 
erected when the peat-smoke was evidently still thick in its 
builder's hair. 

From one window, the light streamed out and lay like an 
orange-colored line on the newly-fallen snow, outlined at some 
litde distance an old and apparently deserted bam. 
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'*Well; I leave you here/' said Alan, briskly, and, un- 
buttoning an inner flap from his mackinaw, began to button 
it across his collar, for he must thrust his head into the wind's 
teeth on his return trip. "But you should certainly try to get 
a permit to visit Prybyl Prison before you go. Why " 

"I don't see where you get that 'most dangerous men in 
America' stuff out of a lot of scratch-artists and green-goods 
men," jeered the moon-faced mechanician. 

He spoke at random. Anything to kill time imtil that irri- 
tating Milliken decided what to do. He had been talking with 
his fingers in Morse code to his quasi-namesake : a thimble on 
his squat forefinger tapping out the dots and dashes on one of 
the big white buttons of Milliken's coat. A similar bit of metal 
on the bigger man's gloved fore-finger answered him. 

Billiken had decided long ago just what to do with their 
superfluous young guide and wanted to have it over with 
quickly. The finer-grained Milliken was plainly averse to his 
subordinate's solution, and his metal pointed index said so 
as emphatically as the limitations of the dot-and-dash arrange- 
ments would permit 

Meanwhile, the unsuspecting Alan was prattling on. 

"You don't believe me about the most dangerous men in 
America *' 

Billiken smiled sourly ; surreptitiously repocketing a length 
of loaded rubber piping, the contact of which with his young 
questioner's head he still yearningly contemplated, yet which by 
reason of Milliken's decided demurrer, he was reluctantly re- 
linquishing. 

"No: I don't," he asserted, glumly, and opened a new 
series of telegraphic demands as to what they were to "do with 
him." 

"Well, then," exclaimed Alan, triumphantly, "you'll agree 
the most dangerous type is the anarchist, won't you?" 

He would not have been so sure of his answer could he 
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have known that behind his back, urgently desiring his doom, 
was a hand whose notorious trigger finger belonged to at least 
one of the most dangerous men in America. 

He seemed to expect an agreement, however, so Milliken 
gave it to him after an interim of Morse answering. 

"Well?" he asked, wearily, his fingers again demurring 
what would have doubtless resulted in his eager asker's in- 
stant demise. 

''You agree, of course. Well, the worst anarchists in 
America are behind those bars, too. Not just the ones who're 
there for murder and arson. The ones who preach it and 
write it and conspire with the poor fools who do the actual 
work. There are a few of the fools, too — ^most rabid kind. 
But it's still another kind that're the most dangerous ones." 

"Another kind? What kind is that? Who '* 

The note of alarm in Milliken's voice was the reason for the 
bigger man getting the smaller one's elbow in his ribs again. 
MiUiken, irate, signaled abruptly as he paused. 

"Bomb-makers ; experts on explosives," Alan answered him 
somberly. "Especially one. It was him I was thinking of 
when I said the most dangerous men in America are behind 
those bars. Yes ; it was him." 

So great was the speaker's feeling of personal grievance 
that he had utterly forgotten even the most elementary rules 
of grammar — ^twice. 

"If that old fellow would turn his talents to helping 
humanity, instead of hurting it, he'd be the greatest benefactor 
his race ever had. The worst of it all is, he thinks he is help- 
ing it. That's what makes him doubly dangerous," Alan con- 
cluded somberly. 

"Who?" 

Milliken's voice was steady enough now. 

"Calls himself Septimus Six. Nobody knows his real 
name. Even his daughter went by the name of 'Miss Six'." 
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The somber note was one of real sadness now. 

"She was a nice girl. I wish I knew where she'd gone. 1 
can't help but think it's one of her old father's tricks to get her 

away from " He broke oflF abruptly. "She was an awfully 

nice girl. For awhile we thought her father was going to 
listen to reason. If he had, Dr. Botany says, he could have 
gone free tomorrow. The Warden was in Washington to see 
about his case when she disappeared. He thought Miss Six 
was an awfully nice girl, too. Everybody did . . . Well," Alan 
suddenly assumed a certain artificial briskness, "Here I am 
holding up Dr. Botany all this time. Dinner was to be at seven 
and " 

He glanced at the luminous dial of his wrist-watch. Dr. 
Botan)r's birthday present, of which its new owner was inordi- 
nately proud. 

"It's five minutes to. I must hurry : There's Hamp's." 

They had been standing on the hillock some minutes now. 
Alan had not noticed that by frequent shifting of feet he had 
been maneuvered out of the sight of anyone looking from 
Hamp's lighted window. Had he been aware of the sinister 
significance of the preparations the moon-faced mechanician 
had made, only to be blocked by the softer-hearted Milliken, 
he would have fled that hillock long since. Even now, Milliken 
giving reluctant consent with his thimbled fingers, he would 
have been in considerable danger had they left him a loophole 
for any attempt at successful resistance. 

As it was . . . 

"What — ^what — ^what the ** he gasped out of a suddenly 

dosed gullet. 

Unprepared as he was for Billiken's strong-arm attack 
from behind, Alan could pve no more than a kick and a 
snort before the gag was quickly adjusted by the bigger man. 
Both Alan's hands being held behind him in a position pecu- 
liarly painful if one made the least move, it was correspond- 
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ingly easy to fasten them. His ankles were secured in a sim- 
ilar w^ay. 

"Now, young fdla," he was adjured, in a low tone, by the 
moon-faced man, from the touch of whose loathsome little fa€ 
hands Alan still tingled, "we ain't out to hurt you none. We 
aimed to make this here visit entirely incog/* 

He grinned, giving his belt another hitch. 

'*We waited a long time for just such a day so*s to put in 
here without any audience. Yet we couldn't come at night 
when the tide's out and not even a fish could make the north 
beach. And any other day we'd a bin seen by a bunch of 
these here fishin' folk even if we got by the prison patrollers. 
The break was jist right today and you come along and queer 
our pitch. Twasn't your fault so if you don't make no false 
moves you won't be hurt We're goin' to carry you to 
that there broken-down bam. Don't struggle and cut your 
wrists and ankles to pieces and your mouth, too, if you try 
to shoot it off. You won't haff to spend the night here. 
Therell be a bunch of people around here pretty soon all right, 
all right." 

He added with sinister significance: 

"When we've finished our little business.'* 

The little monster seemed to possess a pant's strength for 
he had been carrying young Alan like a baby-in-arms all the 
while he talked. Milliken followed, uneasily silent, shading 
the light from his pocket-torch with a plentifully be-ringed 
hand. When Billiken had tossed his trussed-up burden on a 
pile of musty straw, Milliken found an old horse-blanket 
which he folded over and with which he tucked Alan in. 

"You'll be warm enough: you won't freeze anyhow," he 
said. 

Alan, for all his misery, nearly smiled at the almost mater- 
nal touch in the tucking-in and in his anxiety about his victim's 
comfort. Milliken reminded him of some old woman. 
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The moon-faced mechanician, meanwhile, had unbuttoned 
his leathern coat and removed from an arm holster, a sawed-oflf 
Colt .45. 

"Beats your lousy automatics any day," he criticized, con- 
temptuously, referring to that thing of beauty, a long slender 
barreled Luger with which Milliken was giving an uneasy im- 
itation of his movements. "But, at that. Brown Betsy beats 
them both." 

He transferred from the right-hand pocket of the leathern 
coat, to left, the loaded piece of rubber-piping which he had 
named, and upon which he gazed aflFectionately. . . . 

"Come on," he said, and the two strangers closed the door 
to the old barn gently behind them and went their way, leaving 
poor Alan lying there. 

As he rolled over and over in a fit of impotent fury, his 
shoulder struck something that ripped and tore. Alan, remem- 
bering that Milliken had brought old Giles' present into the 
bam, the miniature submarine he had dropped in the snow 
when Billiken bound his hands, and realizing he had just 
ruined the patient labor of months, burst into an almost 
apopletic fit of helplessness and rage. His hot tears congealed 
on his cold face, falling fast and faster as the thought of Dr. 
Botany's birthday dinner, to perfect which, he, like Giles, had 
given so many wasted hours. 

"Oh damn them," he choked. "Oh, may God damn them, 
the devils. Oh, oh, oh!" 

Lying there, amid the ruins of his birthday present, Alan 
wept like a child. 



CHAPTER II 
How THE Crime-trust Settled with Isaac Hamp 

I. HELD UP I 

ON leaving the bam, the two strangers proceeded in an 
extraordinary manner for those about to pay a social 
call. Choosing as a diameter an imaginary point within 
Hamp's house, Milliken and the moon-faced mechanician each 
took one of the resulting semi-circles to traverse. Their cat-like 
tread made evident their anxiety to attract no attention from 
anyone within or without. Especially anyone anywhere near 
any one of the cottage windows. 

There were only three of these. Out of the thatched roof, 
which rose to a peak, peeped a dormer window like an intelli- 
gent eye. Below this roof, almost a wall so low did the eaves 
come, were set one other window and a door ; front and rear. 
The rear-window was barred and shuttered from within. The 
door doubtless barred, from the expression on the moon-faced 
man's face when he tried it; with infinite cautious care • • • 

Each completing his semicircle, they came together again 
before the front door, still stealthily. For although two of 
them were visible to anyone outside; whoever opened the door 
would see only one. 

Billiken was flattened out against that part of the wall at 
once nearest the door and farthest from the lighted window. 

Tense, motionless, deep in shadow, he waited, one hand 
plenched . . • 

25 
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A shuffling noise inside, the sound of a bolt shot, a chmn 
clanking, and the door opened. Through a two-foot crack 
Milliken saw a curious face like that of an old actor of 1850— 
a character actor ; long and lean of jaw and nostrils. A brass 
chain of loosely hanging links forbade the unwelcome ingress 
of anyone. And it immediately appeared that Milliken came 
under this category. 

''What d'ye want?" snarled the ancient one. 

It also immediately appeared that Milliken had old women's 
defects as well as their virtues; for instance, the whine. He 
started whining now. 

"You treat a poor stranger who's lost his way as though 
you thought he was a suspicious character." 

"All strangers on St Kilda's are suspicious characters/' 
said the old man sharply. 

But his words were wiser than the action accompanying 
them. He shifted his candle a little the better to observe 
Milliken ; his position too. And once Milliken thoroughly en- 
gaged his eye, Billiken acted. 

At first it was his arm alone that moved. It swung around 
with the hand clenched about the corrugated black butt of his 
sawed-off Colt. His artillery in position, he pivoted on his 
heel. Isaac Hamp, turning too late, had presented for his 
aghast and imf avorable inspection the ugliest, in that it was the 
most business-like, sort of gun barrel. 

"Drop what you've got behind your back," quavered Milli- 
ken, his voice rising high and shrill at the sight of the quivering 
muscles of Hamp's brawny arm, whose hand as yet remained 
hidden. "Drop it now. Haven't you got any sense? Look 
herel" 

Somehow, in the scant second Hamp had taken to inspect 
and return an unfavorable report upon the appearance of 
Billiken, the bigger man had managed to draw and aim his 
long-barreled Luger. 
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"Git inside, 'old Ike Hamp', ** jeered the little monster. 

"Put 'em up," added the bigger man, shrilly. 

"Better go on an' ditch whatever that is in your left mitt 
while you got your chanst." Billiken eyed Hamp wickedly. 

Inscrutable, somehow sinister and saturnine for all his 
seeming helplessness, Hamp let his Webley thud on the boards 
behind him, unhooked the chain without further ado and led 
the way to where he had been sitting writing at a rude log table 
before a generous blaze in a rude stone fireplace. Its over* 
mantel ornamented by dried grasses, sea-shells, and a clock 
that never went, yet was presumably precious for other than 
horological reasons since it was entirely protected by an arc 
of glass. 

"Well, gentlemen," he sneered, and reseated himself at the 
log table, dnmmiing on the blotter with homy finger-tips. 
"Pull up your chairs, gentlemen." 

He leaned back before the blaze in one of the cottage's old- 
fashioned "best" chairs, painted with pansy posies. 

Now it was apparent what Milliken's "holt" was; why 
it was he was in command, Billiken subordinate. He was 
the strategist, the planner. It was he who planned now, the 
while he stripped oflF the white great-goat, that the moon- 
faced man, sulkily silent, should keep Hamp covered; 
planned that, when he himself took over that silent threat 
and Billiken brought forward a chair for each of them, one 
should be placed on either side of Hamp. 

It was Milliken who had placed the other 'Iken in his 
strategic position outside the door; in fact, Milliken had 
arranged everything that involved careful looking ahead. 
Billiken had only one way of settling any affair that threat- 
ened scath to his own skin. Whereas a short shrift, or for 
that matter, man-handling of any sort, was as unwelcome to 
Milliken as his fat, sly, good-natured fraud of a face told 
you for him. 
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"Now/' said the moon-faced one, breaking his sulky 
silence. "I suppose we can talk all cosy and comfortable 
and ever)rthing. Ask mother and the kids down, Mr. Hamp, 
do, please do/' 

Milliken frowned him down, cleared his throat porten- 
tously, and stretching out toward the inviting blaze, a pair of 
well-shaped legs in well-cut riding breeches whose moleskin 
knee grips met the work of a master-boot-maker, surveyed 
Hamp severely. 

"We understand, Mr. Hamp, that you have boasted that 
no prisoner shall escape from Prybyl Prison while your 
brother remains there. We also understand that, but for you, 
three or four poor devils would have escaped in the last few 
years. Tell me : is this story true?" 

XL BLOOD-HOUNDED 

The story was true in all its particulars. Old Ike Hamp 
was as well known as he was unloved on St. Kilda's Cay. 
And it was because, while none of the natives took any par- 
ticular interest in any of the prisoners, human nature is alwajrs 
on the side of the hunted. 

A month after the murderer, Israel Hamp, was brought to 
Prybyl Prison to serve out a life sentence — only "lifers" 
were taken there ; the man known as Isaac Hamp had followed 
him, openly announcing the blood-tie with the murderer and 
stating that he, Isaac, had come to settle there. He wanted to 
be near enough to take advantage of the prison-rule that per- 
mitted well-behaved prisoners to see members of their family 
for a single hour each month. 

"Call that downright brotherly-like and generally fine," 
grizzled old Doctor Botany had been moved to exclaim 
upon hearing of this unusual fraternal affection. 

Old Ike must earn his living, too, which made it even more 
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so. Fortunatdy for him St. Kilda's local school was without 
a teacher half the time; pedagogues and 'gesses objecting to 
a residence without so much as a moving-picture theatre. Old 
Ike qualified for the job six weeks after arriving. 

No onerous post with St. Kilda's few hundreds; a few 
score married pairs on the island and many couples childless. 
So for all his devotion, he was not overworked and had plenty 
of time for his letter-writing, of which he seemed to do an 
inordinate amount People had begun to wonder, since he 
never visited the Post-office, what he did with all the letters 
he wrote — old Hilda, the charwoman, having asserted she saw 
a tall pile of them every Monday when she came to clean. 

Then on one of those very same Mondays he was seen by 
Dr. Botany at the Old Dominion Pier in Chestertown, the 
nearest Chesapeake port on the mainland, handing a packet 
into the keeping of the purser of the Anne Arundel. 

But people did not think anything of that, however ; — ^there 
being precious few Dr. Botany told and those in confidence. 
So for quite awhile this good opinion of Hamp prevailed ; the 
idea of the brother, poor but devoted, poor but honest ; whose 
love for the erring one was so great that he followed him, like 
Ruth followed Boaz, into a strange country. And "thy people 
shall be my people. . . ." 

So the dear old pastor of the Ulric Zwingli chapel claimed 
in the pulpit the second Sunday when Hamp's stem old face 
looked up at him from one of the free pews. The parallel was 
far from being exact, but it gives an idea of public sentiment 
on St. Kilda's. 

Then John Quincy Black, utterer of certain Panama four- 
per-cents, dived from an ocean-front window, whose bars it 
had taken him weary months to saw through. And into the 
wild Atlantic with the worst storm in years raging — a deed 
to daunt the most daring. Needless to say it evoked intense 
admiration among those bearded followers of the sea, the 
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fishermen and coastwise sailors of St. Kilda's, who alone knew 
just how scornful of death must be the man who dared it I 

And Isaac Hamp brought him back ! Found him asleep in 
hiding on the marshes. Old Ike Hamp ! hounded him day and 
night silently, persistently, until the "lammister" was too tired 
out to be on guard. . . . Brought him back in an oysterman's 
"bug-eye," trussed-up like some captured sea-fowl. 

"No prisoner gets away with Israel behind the bars," Isaac 
Hamp had announced grimly that night to those gathered in 
the Blue Anchor. . . . And the aforesaid hairy sea-dogs had, 
turned from him in silent dislike, not daring to voice their 
disappointment that any one who had escaped so pluckily 
should have got clean away. 

"What right's he got houndin' sich poor devils, hey? 
Gowamint business, ain't it ? . • /' 

" 'T'ain't his'n, anyhow . . ." 

Nevertheless, some uncanny sort of apprehension seemed 
to have been given this amateur blood-hound for of the others 
who had broken out since, Hamp brought back all but one 
. * . who had been stopped for good and all by a warder's 
bullet. 

People claimed, with a shudder of dislike, that he lived 
alone at the edge of the "meshes" that he might the better 
pursue his unwholesome avocation : the marshes being the spot 
for which the "lammisters" always made. He had no friends; 
even the children he taught disliked him. But every first 
Monday of the month he spent his hour with his brother. 

Such was his life up to the night of November Fourth; 
when his death occurred. 
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III. "MURDER l** 

It occurred very violently not much more than a minute or 
so after the inquiry explained by the above. Hamp had made 
no effort to deny the truth of the story with which he was 
confronted. On the contrary . • . 

"Yes, gentlemen, it is true," he had countered, surveying 
them sourly. "Any objection?" 

"For what reason, Mr. Hamp?" demanded Milliken, 
swelling up with conscious rectitude, his plump be-ringed 
hands playing with the arm-holes of his eye-compelling cross- 
barred waistcoat. "For what— er " 

"That's my business !" 

It became necessary to restrain Billiken, which the other 
did by waggling an annoyed palm sideways. 

*T)on't you think it would pay to be a little more polite, 
Mr. Hamp? Considering the situation?" 

"The situation," stated Isaac Hamp, coldly, "is that you 
have burglariously broken into my house and are holding me 
up at the point of a gun. At the point of two guns, to be 
exact. I think I am being quite polite enough to two burglars." 

"I spoke from a standpoint of safety, not of etiquette," said 
Milliken, pompously. It was plain he was thoroughly enjoy- 
ing himself. "We have very little time to bother with you, 
Mr. Hamp. To tell you the truth, we propose to help a 
prisoner escape from Prybyl Prison tonight. To do so, we 
must get him and leave this island before the tide goes out. 
We can't bother long with you." 

"Why should you take it upon yourself to bother me at 
iaD," the other sneered. 

" 'Bother with you,' he said," growled Billiken. "Just make 
one more funny crack like that and youll get something you 
don't expect. You're just a lucky sucker, as it stands." 
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*Tm doing this, Billiken," said the bigger man, importantly. 
**Remcmbcr what the Chief said ?" 

The moon-faced mechanician nodded sulkily. 

**I can't help it when I think of them poor lammisters jest 
about run right into his hands like some tired bunny th' dogs 
'uvc chased all day." 

"That will be all," curtailed Milliken, rising very big and 
commanding in his waisty skirted shooting coat, aviator's boots, 
and Bedford Cord riding-breeches. "We happen to be taking 
our orders from a gentleman whose motto is Thoroughness,* 
Hamp. You've been a stumbling-block in the way of Prybyl 
prison escapes thus far. Hence, our Chief said we were to 
look after you before signaling to pull the getaway. And the 
Chaplain is nobody to take chances with." 

"Unless you're dead stuck on trifling with suicide," 
gloomed the moon-faced mechanician, showing his first actual 
sign of fear. "All the more reason, you should can this here 
conversation and get on the job. Mill. Shall I go to it? Or 
shall I bend Betsy over his beezer first so he don't make no 
false moves while we bind him? 

"I'll attend to any intimidation that's necessary," said 
Milliken, coldly, toying with his Luger, it must be confessed 
somewhat theatrically. 

Advising him to "go to it," the squat evil-eyed Billiken 
was about to replace his own weapon in the arm holster, aban- 
doning it in favor of nothing more immediately harmful than 
the same snaky coils of seemingly frail but actually steely 
Manila rope-cord from which Alan's bonds had been snipped. 

Had Isaac Hamp permitted a similar prisoning of his 
own arms and ankles, the morning would have found him 
none the worse for his adventure, save for a slight stiflfness. 
That he should have attempted what he did may speak volumes 
for his courage, but how may courage avail a dead man? 

His abortive attempt at escape is hard to explain. How 
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could he have overlooked the evil-eyed Billiken, man of one 
idea: that the easiest way to get rid of any human obstacle, 
was to ^'settle'' him and have done with it — a deed Master 
Billiken took no more to heart than the winging of a water- 
fowl. • . . 

Perhaps it was the weak link in Hamp's chain of reason- 
ing to beUeve Billiken the mere "tool/* never acting save on 
orders. Milliken, Hamp had sized up quite correctly. Sly 
and cunning, yes, but bloodthirsty, no! On the contrary, 
actually averse to it ... his threats theatrical, redolent of the 
"ten-twenty-thirt *' 

It is more likely to believe Hamp acted altogether on im- 
pulse. His attempt at escape was made so suddenly that it 
bears out this theory. It was all over before Milliken's wits 
returned from the wool-gathering whither the shock had sent 
them. 

Hamp*s chair was close to the heavy table of unhewn logs 
at which he had been writing before the others arrived. While 
they talked, one foot had resumed its usual place, so that his 
knee was just beneath the top of the table. When he was 
certain that some actual physical restraint was about to be 
placed upon him, something to render him helpless while a 
Prybyl prisoner escaped, his abortive attempt to escape it fol- 
lowed immediately. 

Keeping out of his eyes any suggestion of resistance, his 
boot-toe suddenly bent, jerking his knee forward and over- 
turning the table. Here had stood both the five-branched 
candelabra by which he had been writing and the bedroom 
candle-stick he had carried to the door. With the table's top- 
pling over, these went, too, and as he had expected, their 
flames were extinguished on their way to the floor. 

But, alas! This did not, as he also expected, plunge the 
room into the darkness that would have rendered his attempt 
successful, relying on his better knowledge of the topography 
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of the room to guide him while they floundered helplessly 
about. He had forgotten the fire. Although it had fallen from 
a blaze to a dull red glow, there was sufficient light for the rat- 
eyed Billiken to sight Hamp as he fled toward the rear door. 
And sighting him, to fire, crjring out with a fierce, almost sen- 
sual, exultation : 

"Take it, then, if you zvUl have it — God damn you !" 

The sudden darkness, the shot, and these words of heart- 
felt hate all came simultaneously. Almost, one might add, the 
sagging sprawling thud of a senseless body to the floor. 

A play of shadows on the floor, an elongated arm across 
the back of a chair, from which extended what looked like the 
barrel of a machine gun — Billiken's ; that of a fallen chair, the 
one fallen back from Milliken, whose own huge, headless 
shadow overtopped it, decapitated by the opposite wall. He 
was leaning against the near one, splay-wise palm supporting 
him, loose lips trembling, mouth sagging open, sick with fear. 
All these details exaggerated in the huge shadow of his head 
low on the opposite wall. 

"Rati Dirty, lousy little rat,'* the big man called shrilly 
out of the shadows. "The Chiefll have your heart out for 
this." 

The monstrous dwarf-like shadow was flung across the 
fire-lit floor as Billiken kicked his chair back and faced his 
partner. 

"Damn it, Milliken, am I gunna take chances of a tumble 
with the Chief? Why I wouldn't have him so much as frown 
at me for a nose-bag full of green-backs ! This louse woulda 
beat us to the frame if I hadn't plugged him. Don't he know 
the lay of the land when we've on'y got soundin's* to go on. 
You know we wouldn't a-dared show our noses back on 
Broadway without bringing the old boy when the Big Noise's 
bin f ramin' this for months. Are you sore because I kin shoot 
fast and you can't?" 
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All this in the darkness ; indignantly, defensively. Then a 
match struck in the shade of the ugly, little, fat hands. 

'TLet the lights alone. Somebody might see I — God, if they 
caught us now . . . But maybe he's not dead — maybe he- — '* 

There was the slightest tinge of radiance almost at the 
murderer's feet. Milliken knelt, the illuminated dial of a 
watch showing him the upturned tallow-white face of the dead 
man. 

A heavier sigh out of the darkness — ^the watch had been 
radiant for but the briefest instant — as his fingers confirmed 
his worst fears. 

**He's done for. YouVc croaked him !" 

**Whadidya expect? I ain't one of these amateur cannon- 
eers. Mill. I gotta imload th' on'y way I know : to stop a guy 
and stop him good." 

"You stopped this one — for good !" 

'Tfeah! — for our good. Quit your kickin' and come on. 
The tidell be runnin' out an' then well be caught for fair. 
They musta been waitin' for our signal for quite some while 
now. Git to it, f er God's sake. Mill 1 You that's supposed to 
be the brains of this party I" 

He had Milliken by the arm now, the shadows receding 
from firelit floor and wall, as, together, with catlike sight and 
tread, soundless where others would have been sightless, they 
picked their way into the snow-storm outside . . . and left the 
dead man lying there. 

Crash ! The room was suddenly and redly aglow I In the 
fireplace, one of the great logs had fallen. When so short a 
time before, it had been ablaze, it had lit up a face itsdf alight 
with the fires of life. Now as it crashed down to dissolution 
the sudden flare of its leaping sparks showed that same face 
as cold and gray as the fallen log would so soon be itself, its 
embers lifeless ash at the wind's will, as suddenly and as cause- 
lessly flown to . . . nowhere ... as this man's life had. 



CHAPTER III 

How "the Most Dangerous Man in America'' Escaped 

FROM ITS Most Impregnable Prison 

I. BILLIKEN TRIUMPHANT 

FROM where he lay, young Alan Allenby heard the shot 
that ended the life of Isaac Hamp. Heard, a little 
later, the slipping, scrabbling sounds of ordinarily sure- 
footed men encountering a rocky pathway full of rolling 
stones, covered with a deceiving layer of snow. 

During the short time the two men had taken to meet and 
kill old Ike Hamp in his own house, the snowfall had been 
equal to the steady drift of an ordinary hour. It was hard and 
frozen, too. Alan could hear it rattling against the oiled-paper 
of the one window overhead. 

Following a false step came a cry of pain, a heavy body's 
falling and rolling, slipping and sliding. Then: 

"Hell's Bells ! I've turned my ankle." 

"Tough for you. It's a long way to drag it. But it's got to 
be didded. No more time to waste." 

"I tell you," Alan heard in a sudden frenzy, "I've twisted 
my ankle. Help me up ; help me to the boat" 

"And I tell you," was the cool reply in tones Alan knew 
for the moon-faced man's, "that's tough for you. Tough for 
me, too ; puUin' off all this alone. Not that you bin much use 
so far. Well ; see you later — ^maybe 1" 

The terror of the answering tones was unmistakable. 

86 
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"Billiken, you wouldn't leave me here. Not your old pal ! 
Not after you've just murdered old Hamp " 

The other's tones took on a chilled steel, stiletto-edged 
quality that chilled young Alan, cold as he already was, far 
more than wind and snow had done. 

''What's that? Murdered? I don't like that word!" 

"Not murdered. Killed. Just killed. But they'll call it 
murder. You wouldn't leave old Milliken here to stand the 
gaff, would you, BiUiken? Not old Mill!" 

Alan Allenby heard the moon-faced mechanician's re- 
treating footsteps. It seemed as if he meant to waste no 
more words, at first. It was as a concession tdat he tossed 
this over his shoulder with a sort of wicked malice. Alan 
could imagine Billiken smiling as he spoke, enjo3dng it all. 

"When I git the guy we come to git, safe offen them screws 
what lams him out of that there hoosgow, maybe then I'll blow 
back fer you. If I don't, take my advice, britch that gat of 
yours and blow your brains out. 'Cause the hemp's already 
grown that'll make a necktie and a necktie-party for the man 
that cooked old Hamp. You won't git yoreself nothin' tryin' 
to turn States-evidence neither. Only about thirty minutes 
start after th' Main Stem turns you off before the Chaplainll 
see yore bumped off good and proper. So don't you try it, ole 
pal. I'll do my best for you — ^now — and then.'* 

The words came, faint, fainter, faintest, as the speaker 
moved away ; raising his big bull of Bashan boom above wind 
and wave to emphasize the final double-entendre. 

Silence fell so far as human-made sounds were concerned. 
The snow-flakes, tiny hail-stones now, rattled harder than ever 
against the oiled paper pane; rattled like rice against the 
window of a honeymoon cab. The wind shrieked like a dis- 
possessed banshee or some demon-ridden broomsticker^ 
Brocken-bound. 

So thick was snow-haze, marsh-vapors, and the wreaths 
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and coils of gray sea-fog, that even the spear of the Loadstone 
Light was blunted to a blurred incandescence. The breakers 
pounded the south beach like the dulled discharging of Gar- 
gantuan guns. 

Suddenly he saw crossing the gray world athwart the oiled 
pane a vasty sputter of flaming figures; a discharged Roman 
candle. Far beyound his sight, and for a brief instant, it 
splashed the black storm-clouded sky with golden stars. . . . 

Milliken registered his sight of it all with a great groan. 
Alan heard him muttering frenziedly about the bunch that 
would be there any minute now, and that he didn't kill him, 
he didn't do it . . . but, "oh my God, oh my God 1" 

The groaning was greater than ever as his great bulk rolled 
over and over to the foot of the hill. Other evidences of his 
anguish came intermittently to young Alan's ears as the man 
dragged himself toward the bam. Finally the door came 
creaking open, and Alan saw outlined against the snow-glare 
outside a shaggy white creature like a great polar bear. 

On all fours and with many a suppressed scream of pain, 
the man in the white great-coat floundered through dry hay 
and oat-straw and fell by Alan's side. 

"In less than half-an-hour," came out of a dry, constricted 
throat, "they'll be taking me off to hang me, and I had no more 
to do with it than you ; I tell you. Billiken croaked him before 
I could interfere, so help me God ! I believe he pushed against 
me on purpose, too, like the rat he is, knowing with my weak 
ankle if I slipped, it would turn and I'd be left here helpless 
to hang for what he did. . . . I'm as good as gone now, right 
now, unless you help me to that boat. You're the only one 
can save me. Help me to that boat, boy. You're young and 
strong. You've got people that love you, all the chances in the 
world to look forward to . . • And all I've got is certain 
shameful death if they find me here. So if you're hard- 
hearted enough not to help me, why then, by God, I'll be hard- 
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hearted too and use this gun on you before I turn it on mysdL 
They'll find the two of us here and Hamp in there, and well 
all three be as dead then as he is now. I might as welL It 
ain't much but it's better than hanging — by God 1'* 

He was working himself up into the frenzy of the weak 
and hysterical. Alan's body, all bound as it was, began a 
convulsive shuddering as he felt the ice-cold steel rim boring 
into his forehead. Milliken's other hand ungagged him. 

''Well?" 

"Ill— help— you." 

"Thank Godr 

The big man's choking sob turned into a hjrsterical 
shrieking laugh. He began unbinding the boy, chattering the 
while in such feverish haste Alan hardly heard one word in 
three. 

"Hurry then ! Old Six must be on his way to the boat by 
this time. Word went to the screws we'd pull it off this 
afternoon. They've been expecting us for a week — ^we've been 
hanging around here waiting for the right break. . . . There: 
thafs loose. Now you can help getting your legs free." 

He worked with a haste equally feverish; ceasing to cast 
loose, and cutting Alan's bonds. 

"When old Six promised to do what we wanted, it didn't 
take the Chief a day to start this scheme. When this fblows 
over a couple of guards 'uU be retiring in comfort for life. 
They had the old man ready to hand over to us for a week; 
waiting for our signal for tfie past hour. Anxious as hell to 
lay their mitts on the rest of the reward, I guess ... By 
God ! " 

A sudden triumph shone in the speaker's eyes. Forgetful 
of his game leg and of the prisoner he must watch, he actually 
crowed his exultancy. Alan, free, and chafing numb wrists 
and ankles, could not forbear to smile, so great a change had 
so brief an instant brought to the mercurial Milliken. 
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"So ho, little beast of a Billikenl You forgot I had the 
dough, didn't you, you dog! You forgot those screws were 
to get the rest of it before handling over old Six? You 
needn't think it." 

Alan had lifted him by the armpits and was supporting him 
on the snowy hill. Despite the pain of every step, the big man 
in the white coat continued to chortle. 

"You think the Chief would trust that little rat-rascal? 
Not much ! I'm square, I am, and everybody knows it. The 
money's right there in that canvas belt under my shirt. Put 
your hand in and feel it . . ." 

As Alan did not avail himself of this opportimity, Milliken 
did it for him. 

"Hear it crackle ! Oh you ten thousand bucks I The mur- 
dering little monster 'ull have to come back for me, have to.'* 

He was leaning heavily on Alan now. Then despite the 
hard frozen particles of snow and sea-spray that stung their 
cheeks and the great blow behind that drove them on, he sud- 
denly paused, regarding the universe in consternation. 

"Oh God — I forgot," he groaned. 

Milliken's manner had undergone another marked change, 
a new aspect of affairs having occurred to him. With another 
and greater groan, he decided to go on, faster than before. 

"Damn that dirty Billiken's hide ! Never will I go out to 
turn a trick with him again, the lousy little murdering 
mechanic. Suppose he takes it into his head to shoot down 
those guards if they make any beef about turning old Six over. 
Looking at things like that, it's really worse me having the 
money than if I hadn't. We'll have to hurry if we want to 
save them. He thinks no more of killing people than I thought 
of killing cats when I was a kid. Hurry, hurry, hurry." 

The big man's somewhat feminine voice rose to a pitch 
that rivaled the shriek of the storm. 

"Hurry, won't you ?" 
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Bearing about nine-tenths of Milliken's wdght — no mean 
amount; held back by the other's crawling progress, labored 
breathing and pitiful moans — ^with which he punctuated his 
confidences — he seemed to take sheer pleasure in mere talking 
— ^Alan could not restrain an uncivil rejoinder. 

"I am hurrying as fast as youTl let me," he muttered muti- 
nously. "If those men are really in danger, I'd advise you to 
stop talking and save your breath . . " 

With which he began to hustle the unfortunate Milliken, 
who dared make no protest now • • • And so slipping, sliding, 
shifting, lifting, heads bent, coat collars up, feet uncertain, this 
oddly joined pair came out of the billowing mass of sea-fog 
and snow-haze and into sight of four, belligerent, black figures 
on the long, white beach. 

"It's Milliken," called the big man in the white great-coat, 
instantly apprehending the situation. "I've brought the money, 
boys. Put up your guns." 

For it was plain that here was trouble. Against a back- 
ground of phosphorescent, white-crested breakers, gaunt, gray 
shore, and grim shadowy sky, his back to the booming breakers, 
BiUiken half knelt on the frosty white sands, the hand that 
held the sawed-oif Colt resting on the left knee and turned 
toward the two priscm guards who stood, sullenly crouched, 
some yards away. Between them was Septimus Six, easily 
distinguished by huge head and leonine white locks. 



IL KIDNAPED! 

The moon-faced mechanician eyed Milliken and Alan in 
actual dislike. The latter was too occupied with his astonish- 
ment at the sight of Septimus Six to notice this or much of 
anything else. 

Meanwhile, Milliken, forgetting his game leg, was happy 
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again in the possession of the spotlight, in the last payment of 
the liberal compensation of the Professor's liberators. 

Alan recognized as Dufur and Pleydell, Doctor Botany's 
especial favorites among the prison guards, a quiet unassum- 
ing pair of veterans with impeccable Army records, two 
Spanish American volunteers, who had seen service under 
MacArthur m "the Islands" in the "days of the Empire." If 
they couldn't be trusted, who could ? 

Sick at heart Alan stood staring at them when Pleydell, 
concluding the cotmting of bis complete insurance against all 
the after ills of existence (or so he must have thought to have 
done this thing), recognized Alan with a shout of alarm. A 
low, peculiar whistle that was evidently an agreed code be- 
tw^n them brought out both men's Brownings simultaneously. 
And this time they beat Billiken to it. 

"You put your hand in that poke : just do it : I ask you," 
Dufur, attenuated, consumptive, drawling, beseeched of Billi- 
ken. His eyes glittered as if he eagerly hoped for an ugly 
answer. Pleydell's hand, held hard against his hip, began a 
nervous twitching of the trigger-finger. Dufur deliberately 
disregarded their new peril in being discovered in Alan's 
presence and his knowledge of their identity, while he and his 
companion gloated with keen relish over the little monster's 
discomfiture. Milliken, too, for he suddenly gave up his 
groaning and began a high hysterical giggling instead. 

The moon- faced mechanician looked from one to the other 
and then over to the third. It was immediately apparent, far 
from having an imgovemable temper that sometimes resulted 
in homicide, far from being the possessor of a certain bellig- 
erent bravery, Billiken was no better than a cheap and common 
little bully with murderous proclivities; who never began a 
battle unless sure he had the best of it. 

"What d'you want?" he demanded sullenly, but holding his 
hands careftdly away from his sides. 
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"A chance to bust your dam' face in for you for one thing/' 
replied Pleydell, smoothly, although his eyes were bloodshot 
with rage. 'Tulling a gun and trying to rob us of our hard 
earned dough the way you did And us taking the chance 
we're doing turning this Professor out just as we 
promised ^* 

But Dufur interrupted, anxious to settle this Alan business 
without further waste of time. Evidently Pleydell had yet to 
recognize Alan; imagined this deferred revenge. Followed 
Milliken's high, plaintive complaints about BiUiken's aban- 
donment of him to hang for the killing of Hamp, which he 
would he further claimed had n6t Alan lay bound in the nearby 
bam. This duty realized wiped away any illusions as to Alan 
being implicated in the scheme. 

There remained but one thing to do and Dufur proposed 
doing it. 

"Drop all that, Dick,'* he said, hardening his voice. "Did 
you think I had you draw on that Billiken bird just for the 
pleasure of showing him the kind of a yellow dog we think 
he is." 

He turned to excoriate Milliken. 

'Tfou had no right to let that kid see us. Once he got you 
near enough to the beach to holler for help, you had a right 
to tie him up again until we faded off. Now he knows who 
turned old Six. You gotta take him with you to the Chief's 
and keep him there for a coupla months 'til we can make our 
parting with Prybyl Prison graceful. See who it is, don't you, 
Dick?" 

Pleydell had some minutes before and had suppressed a 
yell of rage while doing it. Now he suppressed it no longer. 
His gun-hand swung around from Billiken to Alan. 

''By God; this don't go. This don't go! The Professor's 
got to go back. This is Mr. Allenby, a friend of the Warden's, 
friend of Dr. Botany's . . . With him knowing we^re in on 
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this, we*re gone. No matter what he says he'll do now, he's 
one of these here gentlemen. And not turning up at that din- 
ner the Doctor was to give him tonight means they'll put him 
on the witness-stand, sure, and you don't think he'll perjure 
himself for us, do you? No sir! Well I'm not looking to sit 
in the Professor's cell in his place, I'll tell you that? . . .Take 
your dirty money and give us back the old gentleman. 
If we take him back to where we got him from, you'd be too 
good a fellow to blow the gaif, wouldn't you, Mr. Allenby? 
Especially when you and his daughter were such friends!" 

With a sudden snarl, Billiken seized Septimus Six by the 
shoulder as if to say they would not get him back without a 
struggle. But Pleydell not only pushed him roughly aside but 
plucked his sawed-off Colt from his arm holster in doing so. 
He now stood with two guns, one covering Billiken, the other 
Milliken. 

"Now you can fan the other one for hardware, Dufur," he 
directed. 

This time it was the guards who had the whip-hand. 
Moreover, it was apparent the tide was going out. One saw- 
toothed rock near where the strange over-decked speed-boat 
lay was thrusting its ugly head up. A repeating roller broke 
and the sea-broom Swept its fragments back again without 
wholly submerging it. 

Yes, the tide was going out and swiftly. In such a fog 
and haze to attempt the navigation of such a rock-bound coast, 
did the tide go lower meant throwing away whatever chance 
of successful escape remained. A fact that Dufur, a self- 
centered but not ill-natured fellow, pointed out, drawling and 
stroking his spade-cut beard and watching the fear-stricken 
Pleydell with great nervousness, assuring him meanwhile that 
all would yet be well. 

Which Septimus Six proved by speaking for the first time 
with grave, measured logic 
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The young man has nothing but my good wishes/' he 
assured them all. His infinite dignity struck them into sudden 
silence. "But until matters can be arranged with more justice 
both to these men and myself, to leave Alan Allenby here is 
tantamount to no escape at all. I had better go back with them 
under cover of darkness and storm and before I am missed, 
and there await another and better opportunity for escape." 

"No," said Billiken, "no, by God." And b^^an to swear 
vilely. Words so evil as his cannot be reproduced here: others 
are arbitrarily substituted. 

His fear of the personage back in New York whom he 
called the Chief was so great that, momentarily at least he 
forgot to fear lesser men. Before the astounded prison-guards 
could interpose, he had snatched his Colt from Pleydell's 
hands and was herding Alan with it 

"Into the boat or I'll shoot hell out of you. Wade out, go 
on I tell you — ^go on — ^and be damn' quick about it too ! Out 
with you, Allendale or whatever your name is, out with you 
and no back-talk, or, God strike me dead, if I don't let six air 
holes into you. On your way, yoimg fella !" 

The fierce resolve in the little monster's tone, the feral 
ferocity Alan had good reason to know he possessed, the light 
value he placed on human life, the fact that after killing one 
man within the hour, he had cruelly lamed his own companion 
and left him there for what he himself had done — these were 
weighty reasons for compliance. 

"I'm going," he said in so still and small a voice he hardly 
recognized it for his own. He waded out into the troubled 
waters. Dufur nudged Pleydell and whispered, chuckling a 
Httle. 

Before the collapsible was on the waves, held by the two 
sea-booted guards, Alan, likewise booted was up to his thighs 
m the rush and swirl of the out-going tide. After one or two 
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attempts, he managed to clamber up and over the slippery 
sides of the Sea-Snake. 

As he stood on the flat over-decking of her stem, he turned 
his eyes seaward and, for a single mad moment, had the idea 
of diving to starboard and, swimming tmder water tmtil the 
fog had swallowed him up, letting the outgoing ocean-bound 
tide swing him to the lower reaches of the Loadstone. But 
one glance at the Giant's Jaws where waves like mountains of 
molten green glass thundered out theit* rise and fall, convinced 
him he would be better off in a canoe shooting Niagara Falls. 
Another glance, this one toward the shore, showed him the 
two guards, Pleydell and Dufur, clenched hands hard to hips, 
pistols pointing towards him. And as the collapsible danced 
her way alongside, Alan suddenly remembered something 
someone had said who had been very dear both to him and to 
the old man with the leonine locks who was to be his fellow 
passenger. 

"Will you look out for him, Alan, should an3rthing hrippen 
to me?'* 

Strange how she had held to that premonition of oncoming 
evil. If only he had gone with her to Baltimore that day. But 
his stepmother . . . 

A sudden fury possessed him. His mother might have 
done without those few small unnecessary delicacies that the 
cost of his trip to the city would have denied her. • . • 

But, nol . . . Even though she knew how he feared for 
Guilda Six. *'Eveni" That was it! She had not wanted an- 
other woman in the house, another mistress. For the house^ 
was Alan's own ! 

"You might leave me in peace for my few last years, the 
little peace that is left me, without bringing in a criminal's 
daughter to lord it over me," this hypochondriacal woman had 
always whined ; and that hjrpocritical lazy bones, her mulatto 
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maid would add reproachfully: '^our poor mother, 
too. • • • ' 

After, all, what was he leaving, he, Alan AUenby, who had 
stayed on and on, wresting but a bare living out of his orchards 
and his oyster-beds. All over the cost of his clothes and books 
went to pay for the patent medicines with which she drugged 
herself, the sweetmeats, pastries, tropical fruits and jellies 
with which she stuffed herself, and the silly books with covers 
like her own bon-bon boxes and contents well in keeping that 
made her mind as bilious as her body • • • 

How he had longed for high adventures overseas such as 
his grandfather, the old dipper-boat captain, told of ; the hap- 
penings of his youth, when the Great War between the States 
was on • . . Would he, Alan, ever forget his blind rage and 
soul-scarifying heartsickness when his own chance had come — 
the Greatest War, over now and he of the draft age, fit as a 
fiddle string, and the last of the Allenbys, to remain ingloriously 
at home ! 

And all because one selfish woman would not give her 
permission to his enlistment. 

If only he could have worn a uniform such as the meanest 
drafted man wore. After refusing her consent to the training- 
camp (and as he had been still under age he could not get there 
without it), she might have been content. But no ! She must 
inform her old friend, the Colonel of the National Guard 
regiment recruiting at Chestertown; so that when he took 
himself thither surreptitiously one day and offered himself for 
enlistment, that gallant gentleman had shown him her lachry- 
mose letter ... "'a poor sick woman needs him more than his 
country does'* . . . 

After that, he had settled down confident his would 
be one of the earliest draft-ntunbers called. He could 
not know that, when she had been the belle of the 
county, the head of the St. Kilda draft board had written his 
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stepmother silly letters and . . • Alan had not been called, that 
was all there was to that Worse, when m rage and despera- 
tion, he had betaken himself to Baltimore that day and had 
been accepted as a Marine, and the Marine recruiting-officer 
wired his draft-board for his release, they had refused it . . . 
had demanded his instant return under severe legal penalties 

• . . And now all the Great War chances were gone. 

Well, anyhow, he thought with a wry smile, she could 
hardly hope to influence that little beast of a Billiken. He was 
to see the world, willy-nilly. Nor could he be accused of 
heartless desertion. 

More : it was Guilda's father he was leaving with. Guilda's 

• . . whom he had promised to watch over. What was it she 
had said . . . 

''I would rather see him dead than in the hands of those 
men again. I was only a child ; I didn't understand ; and I only 
saw him at intervals, vacation intervals, holidays ... or I 
might have done something. Even now they manage to in- 
fluence him. Yes, here! — ^in this prison. There is no place 
where they cannot reach I He has boasted of that ... He is 
so like a child in everything but his chemistry, Alan. And he 
is so great in that, he can set the world by the ears 1 He is 
better here than under their influence " 

"Whose? — ^whose?' he had remembered asking im- 
patiently. 

"If only I knew.'' 

Well, Alan thought with a suddenly swelling light heart, he 
was going to know. How strangely it had fallen out. Had 
he been kept here on St. Kilda's, his resources husbanded, . . . 
for this? 

His heart grew so light, he seemed light-headed too, so 
that when the night motor began its noiseless throbbing almost 
beneath his feet and the moon-faced man looking more than 
ever the mechanician, his leathern coat buttoned up over his 
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chin, his aviator's hdmet and goggles covering the remainder 
of his features, spoke to him roughly bidding him get below 
and "do it damn quick,'' Alan paused by the hatch of the little 
cockpit and regarded him kindly. 

"Yes, sir," he said with a bright smile. "Anything else, 
sirr 

The little monster eyed him morosely. 

"Don't get gay with me, young fella," he growled, de- 
feated, as he took the wheel. "On your way.*' 

"No, sir. Anything else, sir?" 

Seemingly there was not; nothing articulate anyhow; and 
still smiling, Alan lowered himself into the little cockpit, slid- 
ing the compartment casing into place, and seated on a locker 
beside the silent Septimus Six. Opposite, the melancholy Milli- 
ken was stretched full-length, and groaning again over his 
game ankle. 

Alan began a cheerful whistling. 

"Well, professor: we're off," he said, as, with the turn of 
a crank, the flash of a spark, and a throb of the noiseless night- 
motor, the little craft threaded her way, miraculously, through 
the Giant's Jaws — ^bound — God knows where. 



CHAPTER ly 

Telling how Mr. Yorke Norroy Came to Hear about the 

"Crime-Trust*' 

IT was the sort of room one was likely to see nowhere ex- 
cept in a large city where an ounce of earth was worth 
considerably more than its weight in gold. On an old 
mahogany high-boy that seemed to serve the double purpose 
of dressing-table and book-shelf were mingled higgledy-pig- 
gledy gold-topped brushes and crystal bottles containing lo- 
tions for ^e f ^ce and hair, current magazines, a long slender 
flower-holder of silver containing long-stemmed roses, 
monogrammed manicure tools. • • • 

There were books everywhere, in long, low dazzlingly 
clean, white-painted shelves. These were built into the walls 
and half-hidden by freshly laundered chintz curtains stamped 
with red roses. Red was the color-tone of the room. It was 
that subdued, beautiful Chinese-lacquer-red, the kejmtote of so 
much Oriental decoration; that and the aforesaid dazzling 
white. The place looked as if anything in it that could be 
scrubbed, was scrubbed, every day. 

Although the only actual evidence was hair-brushes and 
toilet articles, one was certain, for all the book-shelves and 
picture-hung wall, that the room had a nocturnal metamor- 
phosis into a bedroom. Knowing New York, one might be 
certain those doors in paneled white-ivory concealed cup- 
boards that contained clothes ; that couch, when stripped of its 
chintz and red roses, revealed a comfortable bed. 

50 
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Such were the conclusions of the girl who, after knocking, 
stood surveying the room through the half-open door. By the 
window, seated in a low slanting-backed easy chair of chintz- 
upholstered wicker, the room's occupant surveyed the city of 
skyscrapers, the greatest slave-dty the world has ever seen. 

As he happened to survey it from the highest point in the 
highest of all the heig^ty human rabbit hutches — for his room 
was in the clock-tower of the tallest building north of Park 
Row — ^the city lay stretched before him from the heel of the 
Battery to the head of the Bronx. Twin rivers glittered on 
either side of him. In the Narrows and from the harbor 
where they joined, great boats and little ones danced out to 
sea. The snow-crowned hills of Long Island and the frost- 
botmd rock-walled ramparts of the Jersey Coast, shone win- 
trily in the December sunshine. Below, on every side, long 
winding ant-armies scurried along the Belgian block bottoms 
of the grand canons of Broadway. Only the appearance of 
ant armies, however ; lacking only the ants' orderly formation, 
hurrying helter-skelter in the inane fashion of less intellectual 
insects. 

Like an aviator, he was too far above the city to see its 
many little uglinesses. With the ugliness of humanity reduced 
to insect-size, its inhabitants petty spoilures too, it seemed like 
some fairy-tale town. Castellated sky-line, towers and cupolas, 
Gothic churches and mosque-like s)magogues, slender shaft- 
like creations in stone that for all their utilitarian purposes had 
the beauty of Cologne cathedral spires . . • • He realized how 
many acres of architectural beauty lost their eflFect unless seen 
in such a far-flung ensemble. 

"What a waste," he sighed, drearily. "Built on sand, with 
human blood and bones, only to be wiped out in more blood. 
A rushing mountain torrent of it. On its way, too. And no 
one will listen to its dull roar in the distance. No one — ^no 
one " 
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"Mr. Norroy?" questioned a voice timidly, hurriedly. 

He was on his feet, instinctively, as the well-bom man must 
ever be at the apprehension of a woman's address. He saw 
her there by the door, blue-serged simply but expensively, and 
looking particularly well-groomed because of the high lace- 
collar and flowing jabot of old lace; which for some inscru- 
table reason, was seen so little in the years immediately before 
and after the Great War. 

She was that master-creation of humanity; the woman 
whose exquisite severity of clothes only enhances her feminin- 
ity. Except for the flowing lace jabot and blouse her other 
articles of attire might have been equally well suited to him- 
self — ^Tyrolese hat of dark blue velour, the narrow shouldered 
coat, low-heeled boots of dark tan, black ebony swagger-stick 
with flat gold crook. Her skirt, being neither wide nor narrow, 
long nor short, mattered neither one way nor the other except 
as a perfectly tailored part of the aforesaid exquisite whole. 
One instinctively reverted to "exquisite," — Norroy thought, as 
the only English adjective that would adequately describe her. 

"Mr. Norroy," she said directly. "I got by your guard on 
the lift by telling him a lie. I said I was a special messenger 
from the State Department and I kept right on going • . . I 
have come to tell you something you must know. Must know, 
understand me, Mr. Norroy, must know! 

"But I have only a few moments in which to tell you. I 
am supposed to be in the hair-dresser's at the present time 
having my hair washed. Now that the woman knows me, she 
was willing to do me a favor and let me out by a back way. A 
female dragon," here she smiled, showing small even exquisitely 
kept teeth — ^again Norroy thought of the need for another 
English word — ^"waits for me in the outside room and doesn't 
know about the back way. But that wouldn't have done me 
any good if the building didn't happen to have another exit. 
My supposed chauffeur always stands at the place I go in and 
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waits there until I go out again. I haven't made a move in 
months without a guard at my head and heels both. It 
wouldn't make much difference if I did escape. They'd have 
me back again or put me in a private insane asylum. The 
police, you know, are one of the few who do know, how ab- 
solutely they are at the beck and call of the poUticians ? Well, 
these people who are keeping me, practically, a prisoner ; they 
have the politicians between fingers and thtmib. Enough of 
them, that is, to do exactly as they like in New York city . . • 
So I came to you." 

She eyed him speculativdy. For a moment there was fear 
of a mistaken identity in her eyes. This man, with his back 
to the light, looked so slender, so meticulously well-groomed 
as to be almost foppish . • • 

"You are Norroy? — ^Yorke Norroy?" 

His indefinitely colored, lazy looking eyes flickered for a 
moment. Under their overlong lashes suddenly lifted she had 
a glimpse of hard steely depths. The small, almost too per- 
fectly formed, mouth spread into a smile as Norroy turned, the 
sun slanting across his lean-jawed face. 

Then she saw. For all the Cork Street clothes from a 
King's tailor and . . . silken waistcoat of chocolate colored 
silk striped with satin of the same color; with tie cut from 
a bolt of precisely the same material ; . . . triple spider's web 
of lines under his eyes and about his mouth, and a formidable 
hardness of jaw disposed of any idea of extreme youth, 

"Sit down,— <;r " 

"I am Septimus Six's daughter !" 

She said it all in one breath, almost defiantly. The indefi- 
nitely colored eyes flickered again. But his expression of 
ennui had been assumed so long it was apparently unalterable. 

"All the more reason for sitting down, my dear Miss Six. 
I did not know your father was aware of the fact that I was 
responsible for attempting to get him to take his freedom " 
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"He didn't and I won't sit down. I darenUl I'm afraid 
to." 

The dusky-fringed gentian blue eyes took on a look that 
bore out her statement, the crimscm wild-rose flush on the 
old ivory color of her cheeks deepened. 

"Not for myself/' she added, a little proudly. "Disregard 
me. I could make a bold dash for it and get away if it wasn't 
that I fear for father • . • Don't think me unfeeling if I say 
that although I love him better than an3rthing on earth— except 
maybe *' 

The wild rose flush again. 

"But they are going to use him again. And for all his 
magnificent brain where chemistry is concerned, he is a child 
in other matters. And early hardships and distresses, right- 
eous rage over the wrongs of the capitalist system, have — 
have • • « well I would rather see him in prison than enraged 
into action again by those — ^those devils." 

Her voice broke. 

"Mr. Norroy : on some subjects my dear father is not pre- 
cisely sane. Now listen to me and heed me. When you took 
up the case for the Federal Government '* 

"I Why my dear Miss Six " 

"Oh," she cried despairingly. "Don't waste this precious' 
time with unnecessary denials. Look I Listen, rather ! And 
then tell me if I don't know all about you . . . Why have 
you taken to living up here in this tower? Once you used it 
only for an office. Well in the past six months, there have 
been no fewer than four attempts made on your life that no 
newspaper ever heard about. So you see I know, don't I ? . • , 
Now about my father. They used their political influence but 
it didn't go with you handling the case for the Federal Gov- 
ernment. Then as they didn't get him out, and I was there 
from the convent to be near him, and that dear Doctor Botany 
allowed me to see father in his own quarters every day, why 
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somehow I influenced father to do what you wished — for my 
sake. Of course, I had never heard of you — ^then, and if I 
hadn't been kidnaped — ^I suppose I never would have." 

Norroy started. "So that was how " 

"Do you think I would have been so cold-blooded as to go 
oflf like that without a word to— to father or — ^well anybody ?" 
she demanded, indignantly. Then her expression became 
troubled and sad: "Why, of course, I was kidnaped The 
only two people on earth I loved were there. But — thos^— 
devils were afraid of me. They knew how stubborn father 
is when he gives his word. They've had good reason to« 
Look how he could have saved himself and implicated them at 
the trial. And after. So if he gave his word to work as a 
Government chemist, he would keep it for all they would say 
or do '' 

'They, Miss Six, theyf* 

T haven't time to tell you now: I'm sorry. Another time! 
It'll be just as easy to come again. You see the hairdresser's 
practically in this same building ; a sort of subway tunnel con- 
nects them. I have only to walk across. Next week HI tell 
you more you ought to know. But now : I'm too apprehensive 
about father. They were only waiting for a foggy afternoon 
and the papers said the weather was stormy yesterday on the 
Maryland coast. So he may be free by now " 

"Your father? Free ?" Guilda was glad to discover that the 
appearance of ennui was not unalterable after all. 

"That's what I came to warn you about. Two of the 
warders — enough money to live on for the rest of their lives. 
Ten thousand apiece." 

Her restless eyes were on her jeweled wrist-watch as she 
galloped along, Jingle-like, omitting verbs, adjectives, all but 
essential nouns and the like. 

"Speed-boat takes him as far as some little bay some- 
where in upper Delaware or lower Jersey — I don't know just 
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where. You see all I know comes from listening, secretly lis- 
tening — so it's fearfully incomplete. Big Caproni from there 
landing at their farm out in Westchester. Closed cab to the 
city; to where I am. Prevent it, Mr. Norroy, for God's sake, 
prevent it. God knows what evil things they'll make him 

do " 

^What evil things?" 

'Some unfinished discovery — millions, uncountable mil- 
lions for them. Sonle stuflF made surreptitiously. Must watch 
out for Federal agents. All of this I know from hearing them 
through a loose panel . . . But it must be something dreadful, 
something dreadful. I linow it must ! I can't explain how I 
just know!'* 

She had forgotten to look at the tiny jewel of a wrist 
watch for an instant or so. Now that she did, she fled precipi- 
tously through the door. 

"Next week, Mr. Norroy," he heard along with the light 
patter of her feet on the stairs. 

But it was no part of the secret agent's character to be 
taken aback. He pressed a black button. A buzzer in one 
of the small offices in the mezzanine floor of the tower caused 
young Ulric Ulm to seize his soft Homburg hat and leap to 
the private telephone to receive the following telegraphic in- 
structions : 

"Take the express elevator down. Follow young lady blue 
velour hat, lace jabot. Private subway to the Phoenix opposite. 
Catch up with her there. Find out what back door to what 
hair-dresser's she goes in at and wait at the front entrance 
where she'll come out with some female dragon. Full report 
where they go, what they do. Be sure you get her address. 
Rush ! Spare no cost. But don't fail !" 



CHAPTER V 

How Ulric Ulm Came to a Wilderness of Roofs and 

Rooms 

T. MYSTERIOUS DISAPPEARANCE OF MISS SIX 

AND DRAGON 

THE human rabbit-warren, in which Mr. Yorke Norroy 
surveyed the city from his clock-tower, faced Madison 
Square. That one to which Miss Guilda Six made a 
hurried return, by a private subway, a maze of electric light 
wires and heating coils, common to both buildings, faced 
Fourth Avenue. Parked in front of its highly ornate — but 
not particularly ornamental fagade a small but handsome 
town-car had stood from her entrance and until her exit. Dur- 
ing this interval the man in dark green livery, who now 
straightened up and saluted, had lounged behind the very same 
pillar that now served as an observation post for a certain 
junior secret agent. 

Ulric Ulm noted that, as the chauffeur closed the door of 
the Rolls-Royce upon his quarry and her companion, a typical 
femme du monde not ostensibly dragonish, he gave the handle 
certain peculiar twists, up, right, down, left ... It was like 
setting the combination of a "cannonball." 1 

The Dickens-like taxi-driver Ulm hailed the instant the 
car drove oflf was of the cab-rank opposite. Like most of his 
class proud of his ability to answer inquiries about unusual 
motors, he had observed and instantly identified the car he was 
now asked to keep in sight. 
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'That little Rolls runabout? Easy/' 

It was. Not only had it the unique appearance of the un- 
doubted Rolls, but the olive-green of its appointments, which 
the chauffeur's Uvery matched, extended to its moire taffeta 
side-curtains. And, these, simultaneously with the seating of 
those they shielded, were immediately drawn. Which was 
an additional distinction in a city where the act of riding in a 
Rolls is one in which most of the citizens desire to be in- 
stantly detected. 

Ulm had not far to follow. The sedan dropped speedily 
away from the heart of the traffic, choosing Broadway instead 
of Fifth Avenue on leaving Twenty-Third Street going south. 
A few cross-town blocks below that famous thoroughfare, it 
slowed down to a crawl and Ulric Ulm was compelled to crane 
his neck from the cab like one in search of an address. Here 
was an almost unholy stillness. Yet this was Broadway, and 
years ago, as a little boy visitor, he remembered it as one of 
the noisiest neighborhoods in New York. Now it was its 
lamentable loneliness made both car and cab conspicuous as 
if they wandered there by accident and necessitated the craned 
neck camouflage. 

They were still on Broadway, yes. But it was more like 
the Main Street in some small mining town after a temporary 
boom had fizzled out 

Where once had been great drapers, smart milliners, fash- 
ionable modistes . . . purveyors of all sorts and conditions of 
the most expensive commodities, were now only acres upon 
acres of imclean plate-glass. 

Where once had pranced up, or away, or stood restively, 
a groom holding their heads, the best-matched pairs of horse- 
flesh in America, was now only a push cart man or two. 
Where had been the busiest of all of the bustling blocks on 
Broadway during those mid-afternoon hours when smart folk 
shopped— during the late 'eighties, the 'nineties, and the early 
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years of the new century, was now but a Sahara of blank and 
shuttered shop-fronts. 

Not a single shopper, not a solitary shop! Shop-fronts? 
Plenty! Shop-space? Too much! Shops, no! Shops of 
that sort could now be found within whistling distance of 
Murray Hill or the Plaza. 

Only the tram-cars disturbed that stillness, and that only 
by passing through. Entirely ignoring the existence of indi- 
vidual cross-town streets in this district they whizzed on with 
hardly a stop between Madison and Union Squares • . • 
Marveling greatly at this metamorphosis, Ulric Ulm saw the 
Rolls-Royce car turn into a side-street Before the white taxi 
reached it, Ulric had something more marvelous to marvel at. 

To all intents and purposes, the olive-green car had dis- 
appeared. 

He rubbed his eyes. So did the taxi-driver. A long cross- 
town block lay before them. By no possibility could the Rolls, 
for all her justly celebrated motor, have covered that block in 
the seconds or so it had taken the taxi to drive arotmd the 
comer after her. 

Yet there was apparently nowhere for any sort of sizable 
vehicle to disappear to. The block on both sides was taken 
up by extensions of the deserted village; extensions covering 
half a block or more. As on Broadway blank or shuttered 
windows looked down from upper floors where had been lofts 
and warehouses. Below the windows were steel wired or iron- 
barred, the doors chained and bolted. 

No sign of a side-street to cut in; not even a cul-de-sac. 
Its occupants disconsolately silent, the white taxi drifted on 
to the Avenue. 

"Turn in here and stop at the curb." Ulric called. 
"Well wait for a few moments to see if anyone is coming this 
way. Incidentally, we can see them if they start back for 
Broadway . . . But where on earth could the car have gone?" 
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The driver out of Dickens had reasons peculiarly his own 
for an even greater discomfiture. He had been warned, by 
his all too virtuous wife, that such things happened to men who 
would not let liquor alone. Unexplainable illusions, she had 
further vouchsafed, were but the beginning of the end. Alto- 
gether overlooking his fare's participation in his bepuzzlement, 
Jerry groaned out hoarsely: 

"All aboard for the funny-house, Jerry McCoodle." 

After gazing apprehensively about him and discovering no 
charming and unnaturally colored reptiles to survey with super- 
nal sneers McCoodle plucked up courage. Perhaps the car 
had disappeared. In a practical solution of this lay his only 
hope. 

"Wait a minute, sor," he requested wearily. 

Like all men of his type, the driver out of Dickens seemed 
to require a certain amount of scalp massage to stir what was 
under it into any activity. Removing his chauflFeur's cap, he 
scratched his head in a thoughtful manner. But his visage be- 
tokened only despair : not the slightest glimmer of awakening 
intelligence. 

"Suppose they saw we were following them," suggested the 
equally despondent yotmg agent. "Couldn't they have sud- 
denly spurted ahead and turned in on the Avenue here before 
we got off Broadway. Isn't it barely possible f* 

"Not a chance," asserted the driver crossly, ceasing his in- 
cessant massage for a gesture, such as one uses toward some 
irritating insect. 

"They couldn't have *' 

"Wait a minute, can'tcha?" demanded the driver, again 
forced to desist in his attempt to get the message of his dire 
need through. He added in the same almost querulous 
manner: 

"Can'tcha see I'm tryin' to think?" 

He continued to rub into hair in sufficient need of shampoo- 
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ing, without adding other and alien oils, the residue of those 
unguents picked up about a garage along with the usual pow- 
dered real-estate that clung to what doubtless had once been 
finger-nails. 

"'Think anybody could see that,'' he muttered morosely. 
Evidently, he was in considerable mental pain, suffering as 
might another by sudden insistence upon the original uses of 
leg or arm muscles, long unused. 

*' Anybody 'ith any sense ou^ta be able t* see I'm thinkif^/* 
he growled. It was a reasonably just indictment. His look 
now amounted to anguish. Momentarily expecting the ap- 
pearance of a cat's-size pink elephant unnoticed by anybody 
else, or the sound of the little goldfish singing in the park, 
McCoodle in his deadly need now called upon the assistance of 
his left hand; which relinquishing the steering-wheel was 
also requisitioned for scalp-massage. All the while, the ac- 
compan3ring look of actual agony should have informed anyone 
reasonably proficient in the science of physiognomy that all 
was not well within the man, McGxHlle. 

"Hunh I" he grunted, again and again . • . 

Finally from the relaxation of certain set facial muscles, 
immediately followed by the sudden cessation of the sinister 
digits from further worrying of his capillary covering, it was 
evident that his S.O.S. upon his scalp was successful and that 
he was at last receiving the expected answer in some faint 
stirring of a long-unused cerebrum. Something like a smile 
irradiated his haggard face and homely features, as the right 
hand dropped away too. Evidently the message was being 
transferred slowly from cerebrum to cerebellum. 

"I got it. Didn't they use ter be a coach-yard back of old 
Byrd's ? Was an old inn's once and he kep' it for his delivery 
wagons? Sure he did I Wasn't I a delivery-boy there? 
Oughtn't I to know? Sure I ought! That's how they faded 
away so dum quick. Git in again, an I'll show yer." 
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Eagerly McCoodle turned his car in the direction whence 
they had come only to have the traffic policeman hold up his 
hand with a negative gesture. But the driver was too accus- 
tomed to the autocratic vagaries of such czars, and too elate 
over his plausible explanation, to do more than breathe deeply. 
The remaining vehicles on their way, the monarch of all he 
surveyed parted with his information. 

"One way street," he said shortly, "and the way you're 
headed's not the way. Go around by either one of the other 
two." He gave them generous choice of either North or South 
block. 

A new and brilliant idea occurred to Ulric, he indicated the 
latter. 

"The renting agent is in that block — C. C. Cantilever. He 
can take me through the house. Something funny about 
keeping a car in a deserted yard, what ?" 

McCoodle, having rid himself of all that worried him, 
warily declined to commit himself. 

"Maybe so," he returned, oracularly, from the mouth alone. 
He had no intention of putting any new strain on an usually 
unused organ that nevertheless had just done well by him. 
"Maybe not." 

So Ulric got no help from him, this time, 

IL THE AGENT WHO WOULD NEITHER LEASE 

NOR SELL 

Ulm knew before entering it that there was something 
very patently reminiscent of No. 13 Queer Street about the 
Cantilever and his office. If these, smelling strongly of the 
fish-market on Friday, the 13th, were not sufficient reasons 
for calling up Yorke Norroy and acquainting that wiser mind 
with his suspicions, surely the surly answers the dirty- faced old 
man gave him should have been. 
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When a man is the sole agent for an entire Broadway 
block, of property whose value runs into many millions, it is 
not too much to expect an ofiice with some reasonably recent 
touches of the paint-brush and the floor mop, and the dust-rag. 
Bad enough to find it a mere hole-in-the-wall, a sort of shanty 
with a stove-pipe sticking out of a corrugated iron roof, and on 
a site also ^'For Sale or Rent." By one of those not unusual 
New York anomalies, it was crowded in between two new sky* 
scrapers. 

When Ulric entered, he saw within, occuping a high-three- 
l^lged stool, a person he took for the agent's clerk. The stool 
was drawn up to the only other piece of furniture: a high 
rickety desk with a slanting top. Above were numberless 
dusty pigeon-holes containing documents equally dusty. Such 
a room, one that had apparently never been painted and never 
swept, was the fit habitat of a creature who looked as though 
he had been unbathed from birth, wearing clothes that had 
never been brushed off. 

"What d'ye want?" he snarled from his high stool. He 
did not turn but continued to scratch away with one of a 
brace of goose-quills, taken from a large potato. He surprised 
Ulric by adding before he was asked: "Yes, I'm Cantilever. 
Who are you ?" 

Certainly he had good reasons to distrust appearances if 
he were Cantilever. His lean, stoop-shouldered figure was en- 
cased in a tight suit of the "cutaway" variety, mid Victorian 
vintage. When new, it had possibly been black. Between age 
and lack of the brush, it was now a cross between green and 
gray. Altogether, he was as dusty looking a creature as was 
ever3rthing else in the office. 

"About that Broadway property you have to let," began 
Ulric glibly; assuming to the best of his ability the air of a 
man who is apt to take it into his head any fine morning to 
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invest a million or so in leases. He added a more definite de- 
scription of the block's topography. 

Mr. Cantilever adjusted the soiled lengths of a huge Chini^ 
silk kerchief that, because he apparently suffered from a per- 
petual carbuncle ever in eruption, served him fbr both collar 
and tie; retying its folds into what seemed an intentional and 
very amateurish imitation of an Ascot 
. "Was you wanting to lease the same?" he asked, doing the 
very best a toothless man can do in the way of a sneer. 

"I was," returned Ulric, firmly. "Not all of it, that is. 
Only the comer. B3rrd's old place." 

"Only the comer! Only Byrd's old place! Onlyr At 
each repetition old Mr. Cantilever made another attempt to. 
sneer as amateurish as his imitiaton Ascot. "Do you happen 
to know how much Byrd's old place is worth, "young man?" 

"I do, old man," snapped Ulric Ulm, "and as I suppose the 
owners have hired you to lease it for them, I want you to step 
down from that stool and take me there to look it over. After 
I have seen it, the capital I represent may make you an offer 
for the lease possibly for the property. I can't tell which until 
I can see what it will be worth. For what the parties I rep- 
resent want it for I mean." 

It seemed to Ulric that for the moment Cantilever eyed 
him aghast. For another moment he remained inactive, as 
wooden an article as his own high stool. Then seeming quite 
suddenly to make up his mind, he resumed the use of his goose- 
quill, plucking it savagely from its potato and turning to make 
with it what were evidently no more than mere futile scratches 
on the open page of his day-ledger. 

"Good-morning," he said over his shoulder. Apparently 
he meant his visitor to go. 

Ulric Ulm was too taken aback to think of anything more 
to say. But as it was plain had no intention of going. C C. 
Cantilever after regarding him slyly in a pocket mirror hang- 
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ing by his calendar, climbed down from his stooL He took 
down from a nearby nail a top-hat in the same condition of 
greenish grayness as his stiit, clapped it on, and opened the 
door. 

"I'm going out myself," he said grinning out of his tooth- 
less jaws. "And I can't leave anyone alone in my office. Good- 
morning." 

Ulric found himself outside without just remembering how 
Cantilever had got him there, or why he had failed to voice his 
criticism of such outrageous business-methods. A few paces 
from the front of the Cantilever shanty, was a shabby closed 
car, one of the oldest of old Packards. It was driven by a boy 
with a cap over one car, who seemed to accept the real-estate 
agent, his lord and master. 

Cantilever stopped before entering it to wink and grin at 
Ulric before the car whisked him oflF up the Avenue. 

"Well I'll be damned," said that young gentleman, weakly. 



III. THE MAN-TRAP 

If ever an agent was in need of advice that agent was Ulric 
Ulm. He had been ordered to follow and ascertain the address 
of a certain girl. She had disappeared into an apparently un- 
occupied house. The house-agent, when approached, had 
asked his prospective purchaser out of his office sooner than 
discuss any possibility of its lease or sale. 

Surely here was mystery of the sort best shared with some- 
one else before venturing rashly upon circumstance that might 
put such sharing out of one's control. . . • But let us remember 
that due to lack of time Ulric Ulm had been given no idea of the 
importance of the information the girl he followed had to give. 
He, himself, had never heard of her, nor of her father, Septi- 
mus Six, and the menace of his great knowledge of chemistry 
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along experimental lines, negative value to present day civiliza- 
tion which kept him a guest of the government. 

Of the Crime-Trust, as it came to be called, even Yorke 
Norroy had only the haziest notion, and that gained the iden- 
tical hour he had put Ulm on the track of his informant. 

As for the Devil's Chaplain neither one of them had ever 
heard of him ; although Ulric was to know about him and that 
in no uncertain manner long before his Chief. 

Had it been the day following the serious developments due 
to break any moment that very afternoon ; when news of the 
escape of Septimus Six would soon be common knowledge; 
there would have been no excuse for Ulric's failure to tele- 
phone Norroy before proceeding to play his lone hand. But 
even as affairs stood, he was not entirely excusable. If only 
he had asked for someone "to follow him to see he wasn't fol- 
lowed" ... as Baedeker Bok once had said. 

While he had parleyed so fruitlessly within, Jerry Mc- 
Coodle, driver of the white taxi, had been better employed ; en- 
countering on the curb a brother hansom driver of other and 
happier days, who confessed to a desire to have Jerry drink at 
his expense. Memories of Walpurgis nights of old when 
there was no lid to the Tenderloin, and intoxicated revelers 
paid whatever a cabbie asked; paid — or punched him — ^welled 
up in the manly breast of the driver out of Dickens, fatigued 
by the cruel and unusual punishment he had given both lobes 
of his brain. 

"I'll do that little thing," he had agreed, joyously hearken- 
ing to the ex-hansom driver, who wore a nugget of tmrefined 
gold on his watch-chain and other evidences of every pocket 
being a cache . . . Which was why Ulric, emerging from his 
daze of astonishment and anger, found no evidence of the ex- 
istence of the ex-delivery-boy who was to have shown him 
B3rrd's old coach yard. 

This caused to increase his anger and serves as another ex- 
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cuse for his failure to telq>hone his anxiously waiting Chief. 
Norroy had sent Ulm only because he feared, did he himself 
follow the girl, that lacking disguise his physical characteristics 
were too marked once she had seen him for her to fail to over- 
look. But Ulric had hardly been gone an hour before he was 
in grave doubt as to whether it would not have been better to 
have taken that chance of recognition sooner than send an un- 
experienced agent. 

Norroy had good reasons for grave doubt. For about that 
time, young Ulric descended the two steps (they were indeed 
downward steps for him) . • . and reached out for the door 
latch of ornamental iron. 

He should have been warned when this too gave without 
the slightest difficulty and he found himself in an empty cellar. 
He should have known that people do not leave their property 
unlocked for the first band of street arabs to open up and strip 
of such iron and brass-work as could be classed as what Mr. 
Wemmick called "portable property." 

His misgivings at the Cantilever real-estate office, alone, 
should have been sufficient reason to "give him pause . . ." 

But all caution had been swallowed up by his desire to ac- 
quit himself creditably, to do justice to his first real chance. 
To have given Norroy the facts would have meant another 
man on the case, probably to take precedence over him, and 
to whom he must yield all initiative — ^and consequently credit. 

But even had he 3rielded to the idea of telephoning before 
going farther into the matter, it would have been useless, then. 
Just as the cellar-door clicked behind him now, so had the 
door to the arched alleyway. Only this time, Ulric Ulm was 
sufficiently curious to inquire into the reason for it. 

"Curious ?*' 

Certainly he remembered the first clicking with a faint feel- 
ing of alarm. The second one — ^because of its emptiness the 
huge asphalt-floored cellar was rich in echoes — ^was con- 
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siderably louder. Or so it seemed Ulric turned back, put his 
hand to the inner latch • • • 

"God !" he muttered. 

The latch refused to move an inch. Desperately, with a 
summer day's sweat bespangling his brow, he put his whole 
weight upon it It remained immovable. Then, suddenly 
stricken with panic, Ulric Ulm hurled himself against the 
door and fought it, tooth and nail. • . . 

At the end of a few furious moments, he tottered back and 
stood regarding the door. Finally he forced a smile : 

"Something wrong with the mechanism, of course," he 
said with a desperate attempt at lightness. 

"Of course," Someone seemed to sneer at him. Someone 
at his elbow. He started violently. 

He knew it was only an echo; knew it. But he started 
violently all the same, and the cold sweat broke out again. 

"It was only the echoes 1" he tried to reassure himself 
aloud. 

"Echoes 1" came back mockingly. 

The patness of both this and the final words of his pre- 
ceding sentence, the ghostly clicks of both this and the other 
door, the empty house, the vanished car ; Cantilever — saturnine- 
looking old man ... all hinted at something forbidden, 
terrifying . . . like the shapes in nightmare, grotesquely ter- 
rible for being only half-seen, half understood. 

"It won't do any harm to go upstairs," he thought, faint 
at heart, sick of stomach ; that queer physical feeling at the pit 
of the stomach that is the result of psychic ill. 

It was all he could manage, crossing that cellar-floor. He 
would have gone its entire length, sought an exit on the Broad- 
way front. Biit the shadows had multiplied with the minutes, 
and ahead of him they piled up more mysterious and terrifying. 
He saw no light ahead to indicate either windows or doors. At 
least, back here, one could see a bit. 
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Then out of the stiUness overhead, he heard footsteps; 
footsteps slow and deliberate. ... He stood as one petrified, 
clutching at the empty air for support . • • 

The footsteps ceased as suddenly as they had begun. 
Silence closed in again all around him. And shadows. Silence 
and shadows everywhere. 



IV. STEPS ON THE STAIRS 

He hardly knew how long he stood there, motionless, a 
miracle of suspended action. Nothing of him seemed to move 
except his heart, but that beat so loudly and so fast it seemed 
there should be an echo of that, too. 

It took courage enough to decide to go upstairs, to decide 
to do anything. For the moment the brain was roused from 
its coma, it began imagining the most terrifying, horrible 
things. The silence held something sinister in it. He scented 
black magic in the rapidly growing darkness. A moment ago, 
it had been light. Now it was dark. That was as his mind's 
eye, suddenly swung askew, saw it anyhow. 

So it was with everything. Old houses are full of noises ; 
the pitter-patter of mice in the wainscoting, the gnawing of 
rats and the sound of what they drag to their holes as they 
gnaw. The creaking of sagging floors, the squeaking of 
shaken walls, the screeching of draught-blown doors on tm- 
oiled hinges, the whistling of wind down the chimneys . . . 
all these with their echoes make up a truly terrifying ensemble 
to one who listens alone in the silence and in the dark. 

It was the dark that finally determined Ulric Ulm. If he 
waited any longer, he would not be able to find an escape even 
if there was one to find. So, knees wobbly, shoulders shaking, 
fingers twitching, he got as far as the stairs, a rickety pair of 
cellar stairs. 
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Then the footsteps began again. Slow, deliberate, ^neas- 
ured— overhead. And stopped as suddenly, just as before. 

This time, however, they had a decidedly different effect 
upon Ulric Ulm. Until now, he had been as frightened as it 
is possible for a normally brave man to be; frightened by the 
spirit of the sinister unknown. • . . Now it would seem that 
someone was overhead, someone palpable, htmian, of flesh and 
blood, who was trying to frighten him. And remembering the 
pitiful figure he had cut, his anger knew no bounds. 

"Come out of it, damn your soul to hdl !" he shouted and 
dashed up the stairs. His fingers, no longer trembling, were 
closed firmly about the butt of his service automatic, an eight- 
clip Webley. 

Reaching the head of the stairs through an already opened 
door he found himself embarked upon a sea of space such as 
he had never before seen. The first floor was one great room 
the hugeness and bareness of which appalled him. It was half 
a city-block in length, almost that in width and as for height — 
well he hardly dared imagine he was not dreaming. Half 
dreaming, at least! And in a world of shadows. Grim 
shadows, gaunt shadows, gray shadows — ^ghosts. . . . 

The height of the room seemed simply unbelievable. The 
length and breadth of it were bad enough : a great gray sea of 
space, as has been said before. No ends or comers. Only 
rotmded edges, pools of gloom. 

But the height ! From where he stood, directly beneath the 
great glass dome five or six or seven stories above him, he 
could not see at first that the open center space was sur- 
rounded over-head by the circling galleries of each succeeding 
floor. The glass ceiling of the center-part was all he could see 
and it seemed as far off as the sky itself. A lower ceiling 
roofed the remainder of the floor of course. But in that sea 
of shadows, the unbelievable space stretching between where 
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he stood and the great glass dome ; that was what he saw when 
he looked up. 

And when he looked down — around — there was that 
Sahara of space^ half a city block square, almost, with never 
a table or stand, or even a chair, to break its intolerable stretch 
of dim and darkling areas. Not even a rug. Not anything at 

an. 

As for anything animate capable of footsteps— or anything 
inanimate capable of a tolerable imitation, accidental or inten- 
tional, there was nothing of that sort, either. 

But as Ulric stood and stared this great desert of space in 
the December dusk, seemed suddenly alive with things neither 
animate nor otherwise. Shadows, moving shadows, fell across 
the floor, crossed and recrossed. And with their crossing came 
a coolish sort of breeze flitting across his face until, once be- 
gun, his shoulders ached from shuddering. 

He suddenly became static again; a creature deprived of 
the ability to move even a muscle he could not even shudder. 
He might have been made of wood, or stone, or ice ; polar ice 
incapable of anything except dissolution. 

His mind fought frantically to regain control of his body. 
But it was not until he remembered, for the first time in years, 
that he called himself a Catholic and began a desperate prayer 
that this control was given back to him — ^to cross himself. In 
frantic haste, he thanked God and immediately availed himself 
of another such relic of early religious training; making the 
sign one needs must make to keep off forbidden tilings, wraiths 
of evil — ^the sign of the cross. His fingers continued to trace 
it above his heart almost automatically. 

The shadows were everywhere . . . Yet nowhere. And 
the coolish breezes continued to flit across his face . . . and 
hands. 

In the extremity of his terror he again called aloud upon 
his God to aid him. The footsteps, still overhead, began again, 
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as if defiantly. And once again, lashing himself into further 
hope of human-made horrors, Ulric Ulm worked up a satisfac- 
tory enough imitation of rage. Not the real self-forgetting 
rage of a moment or so since, but it served. Served well 
enough to send him stamping up the great oaken staircase and 
away from this great empty horror that in happier days had 
been no more, or no less, than old B)rrd's biggest sales-room. 
Wiih the forms removed, in the dusk of that December 
twilight, it might have been the Parthenon. 

He left it behind by leaps and bounds, whirling arotmd the 
newd-posts of the curving stairs like some racing-car on two 
wheels rounding the sign-posts of some cinder-path parkway. 
This time, reaching the next floor, he stood uncertain in a 
dusky corridor, staring at the darksome doors opening off it, 
chilly alarm again possessing him at the fear of one of them 
opening; to disclose — ^what? You might have scratched a 
match on his goose-fleshed skin. 

But again anger brought surcease. Footsteps again. Steps 
on the stairs. But no such footsteps as those he had heard 
some moments before. These were the stealthy, nearly silent 
footsteps of one anxious to avoid attention. Of one who, 
alarmed, wanted to get away as fast as possible. . . . 

Then why . . . before . . . 

Suddenly illumined by the phosphorescence of plashing oars 
upon a night-bound sea, objects half-hidden before become 
briefly vivid. So the hammering of the stealthy one's rubber- 
shod heels upon the brain of Ulric Ulm seemed suddenly to 
make luminous at least one object ; the reason for the preced- 
ing mummery. 

Ulric could not contain himself in the joy of finding this 
object so downright human as actually to be sordid. 

"So ho," he screamed as he went headlong after his foe. 
*'So ho!" Actually, although that is as nearly correct a 
phonetic transcription as can be made, it does not do Ulnc 
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halfway justice for he vented twice a perfect yell of delight. 
'"So hoi Ghost-stuff, eh? Thought you'd scare me off with 
ghost stuffy did you ? Not much 1 Not much I" 

He had reached the top-floor, running headlong and hard 
But the one ahead of him ran harder . . • 

The way had been winding ever since leaving the first floor. 
Up staircases of ancient oak that sagged under his steps, 
around the curving corridors of the great galleries and up the 
oaken stairs again. Often he caught glimpses of the runner 
ahead but in that ever-growing grayer dusk and darkening 
shadows, Ulric saw a man, no more. 

Once Ulric had called upon him to stop, or he would shoot, 
and had flourished his Webley in a manner he deemed alarm- 
ing, but the man had refused to do so much as turn ; had con- 
tinued to run harder than ever. 

So Ulric had saved his breath for the climb ahead • • • 
and now that he was directly beneath the great glass dome, he 
got the last glimpse of his quarry he was to have that day. 
For as Ulric reached the top-gallery, he saw this man on a 
ladder at some distance beyond the dome and almost up to the 
flat part of the roof, a much lower climb. 

With a headlong rush Ulric was after him again. 

''Another step and I'll shoot," he warned, loudly, charging 
the ladder-head down. 

But, again paying him not even so trifling an attention as 
the turn of his head, the pursued one pushed up a trap-door 
and vaulted lightly to the roof. At the same instant, the en- 
raged Ulric fired. 

He did not fire to hit, only to frighten, the bullet rattling 
against the tough glass as the trap-door fell. Ulric was after 
him even as he fired. But he had failed of his object if his 
shot had been to detain the pursued by fright. Only a wilder- 
ness of roofs and chimney-pots met his eye. The man was 
simply nowhere. 
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One cannot charge on over the uneven surface of roofs 
that have needed tinsmiths for ten years anyhow. Ulric went 
as fast as he could and nearly stumbled headlong down another 
trap-door, left open presumably in the fleeing one's haste. 

He clambered down; finding himself in such darkness that 
when he looked arotmd him he could not see so much as the 
sort of place in which he had arrived: whether it was room or 
hallway. 

But if any real doubt remained as to whether or not 
the shutting of the alle)rway and the cellar-doors had been by 
accident or design, he was given good reason to be sure now. 
For, as he turned to stare upward, some invisible hand seemed 
to lift the trapdoor, and let it fall with a bang. A click 
followed ; the same click he had heard twice before. 

The blind instinct of self-preservation again transcending 
every other emotion, Ulric was about to rush back up the ladder 
and out again to the comparative safety of the roofs. Here, at 
least, he could see and be seen. But when the trap-door fell, 
a solid one, the darkness became blackness. 

And out of that blackness, before his foot could reach the 
first rung, he was suddenly whirled around by unseen and im- 
gentle hands. 

The sheer unexpectedness of it alone was enough to send 
him staggering. When to that the unseen, ungentle hands 
added unusual strength, he went spinning through the dark- 
ness, stumbling over a threshold, and sprawling on hands and 
knees to a hardwood floor. 

"Now shoot and be damned to you," said somebody and 
slammed the door. The familiar click followed. Ulric Ulm 
was a prisoner at Crime-Trust Headquarters. 



Book II 



CHAPTER VI 

How Alan Fared in the Devil's House 

I. ULRIC ULM IS OVERHEARD 

IT had been midnight when Alan Allenby, following the 
example of Milliken, had stretched himself out on one of 
the cushioned lockers of the Sea-Snake, and slept 

It was assuredly midnight when he awoke, for he heard 
the solemn chiming of a church bell in its tower^ and all 
arotmd him was in moon-lit shadow. 

But how came a chtux±i-bell to be chiming so near the 
Sea-Snakef 

It was some time before Alan raised himself on his elbow 
to investigate. He was in a curious lethargy; content to lie 
and wonder. His hand strayed to his arm where he felt a dull 
ache. There was a great lump there as though a bee had stung 
him. He lay there, rubbing it, his brain foggy, his limbs re- 
laxed in a delightful sort of restfulness. 

Surely this was no cushion locker on which he lay. Even 
in the dark he could see that it was a full sized bed. He 
reached for the pocket in which he kept his water-tight match- 
box. No pocket was there. 

Someone had thoughtfully removed his Mackinaw^ his 

76 
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jersey, his sea-boots, and his riding-breeches. Yes, even his 
shirt and underclothing. He was in pajamas, soft, silken 
pajamas, silk of a caressing softness yet richly thick withal. 
He lay between delightfully clean sheets, sheets of sheer linen, 
over which were soft thick blankets. Assuredly he must be 
in bed, in a room — in some millionaire's mansion, no less, or — 
cr — somewhere. 

He was beginning to feel like the hero of some Arabian 
Nights entertainment, when his hand strayed again to the great 
Itmip on his arm. He rubbed it, thoughtfully. Only by a great 
effort was he able to remember. His brain persisted in be- 
lieving that to lie there, unthinkingly, was by far the better 
thing to do. 

Alan had only once to find his feet, unsteadily, then to 
stagger across the room, to find his body in complete agreement 
with his brains. He felt sick. A nausea overwhelmed him. 
He saw things through a haze. He got back to his bed some- 
how, determined to stay there. 

The brief return to action served to clear his brain, how- 
ever. Plainly, the while he had slept aboard the Sea-Snake, 
he had been drugged. That lump on his arm represented a 
hypodermic injection. It must have been a most potent drug, 
morphin, probably. That accounted for both the restfulness 
and the nausea when he tried to move. During the drug's 
effect, he had been carried from the SeorSnake to some con- 
veyance that brought him here — wherever "here" was. 

Gradually, the darkness grew less impenetrable to his wide- 
open eyes. He distinguished a sloping ceiling, for one thing; 
so steep that it was quite impossible there should be anything 
above it except the roof. Manifestly so. Moreover, the one 
window in sight was a diamond-paned dormer with an in- 
swinging shutter. That bore out the gabled roof theory, cer- 
tainly. 

This lozenge-shaped window being open, moonlight flooded 
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the room. This grew brighter and brighter, or so it seemed 
anyhow, illuminating those objects within its orbit and throw- 
ing the remainder of the room into deeper shadow. 

There was a tall Renaissance chair, richly carved directly 
beneath the dormer. In fact the room seemed crowded with 
just such objects of art. Had Alan known it, it was more like 
an art-dealer's show-room than a bed chamber. 

Even the bed in which he lay was a museum piece. Its 
four posts were carven into the shape of tall, thin armored 
knights, one to each post, their upraised lances represented in 
each narrowing bedpost, the four of them supposedly upheld 
its canopy. But there did not happen to be any canopy to up- 
hold just then. The bed was like a ship without sails. 

Presently, his eyes evermore alert with each succeeding 
second ; for the drug was rapidly wearing off; Alan noted four 
parallel bars outlined in shadow upon the floor. Raising him- 
self upon his elbow again, and craning his neck, he saw the 
sinister suggestion repeated in fact. 

Four thick serviceable iron bars denied further investiga- 
tion of the open window. 

Alan lay and pondered. Again he essayed rising. This 
time he did it more cautiously. Reaching the window he sat 
down in the Renaissance chair. Presently, he moimted it, and 
peered out. 

What he saw amazed him I 

Hitherto he had ignored the sounds that seemed to reach 
his ear: the deep low rumbling of a city that never is quite 
asleep. Now he saw, apparently from a building of some 
height, a metropolis of magic mist and moonlight. 

Down below twinkled the lights of scudding surface-cars. 
Below Alan's eyes, the elevated trains thundered along. . . . 
By day New York may be ugly enough but seen first from 
such a spot; in the midnight moonlight it is a phantom-city, 
indeed. 
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Especially must this seem so to one like Alan, who had been 
smuggled into the city's very center, somehow, by somebody, 
magically enough to suit anyone. To drop off to sleep on 
board a boat and to awake, like the princess imprisoned in the 
tallest tower, was a story strange enough to thrill the youngest 
reader of Grimm or Andersen, avid for the intensest excite- 
ment. It was more than enough to suit Alan Allenby. 

As he stood there, agape, his ear was taken by a nearer 
sound. Obsessed by an apprehension of the supernatural, he 
attempted at first to ignore it as a delusion of his drugged 
senses. But he who tapped had no intention of being ignored. 
Alan was immediately made aware that the sound was too 
loud not to be quite real Someone was tapping against iron 
bars very like his own. Perhaps it was another prisoner like 
himself tapping to attract his, Alan's attention. 

'Who's there?" he whispered, cautiously. 

'You don't know me/' came the answer in the same sort 
of carefully lowered voice, "but I heard them bring you in an 
hour or so ago. We're both prisoners here, it seems. I heard 
your name from someone speaking in the hall outside my door. 
It's AUenby, isn't it? Mine is Ulm, Ulric Ulm. Are you in 
the Service ?" 

"What service?" 

"Evidemtly, you're not. How did you get here? And 
why? Who are you?" Ulric was speaking excitedly, and fast, 
as one does who has been silent so long. This was his first 
conversation since Cantilever's. 

Alan answered the last question and repeated his request 
for information about "the service." 

"The Federal Service, I meant, of course. State, War, 
Navy, Treasury — ^anything. But, there! I know you aren't 
from the way you first answered. You got into all this through 
an accident, didn't you ? It sounded like it from what I heard 
them say? Tell me about it I might be able to help you." 
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'*No/' answered Alan. "It would take too long to tell you, 
talking this way." 

"You may as well/' answered the other drearily. "We've 
got nothing but time. Anything that breaks this damned monot- 
ony helps a lot Tve been here a day and a night, and I haven't 
seen anyone except the fellow who brings my food. They 
wouldn't g^ve me any food, even until after I had fallen asleep 
and they had come in and taken away my revolver and pocket- 
knife. I could kick myself for being such a fooL I've been 
a sad-eyed ass all through this affair." 

"Same here," returned Alan glumly. By craning his head 
sideways and putting part of his face through the bars, he 
had caught a glimpse of his interlocutor's face and liked it. 
Ulric, with his fair hair and bo)dsh face seemed little older 
than himself. So Alan began to tell of his adventure up to 
the time he had dropped off to sleep aboard the Sea-Snake, 

"When I woke up, a few moments ago, I found myself 
here in bed," he concluded, ruefully. As an afterthought he 
added his theory about the lump on his arm. He had had 
such another one the result of an injection preceding some 
one of the many minor operations of adolescence. 

"I suppose they must have done something of the same sort 
to me," Ulm admitted ruefully. "It seems incredible I should 
have slept while they rummaged through my pockets. Now 
I come to think of it, I have a lump on my arm. Thought it 
was some sort of insect bite. Damn 1" 

He followed up Alan's experience with a detailed descrip- 
tion of his own ; beginning with his precipitate pursuit of the 
mysterious young lady at the behest of Mr. Yorke Norroy; 
to whom he referred as the "Chief," as well as by name. 

When he in his turn had concluded his tale, Alan, who 
had been a living interrogation point through at least half of 
it, finally burst out with his first question. 
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He could not have told you why he asked it, but somehow, 
suspicion had become surety before Ulm was half through. 

"Describe the girl you followed." 

Unconsciously Ulric began to parrot the words of Yorke 
Norroy that had come over the office telephone. He got no 
further than the first item of her attire. 

"A lace jabot, you say? Did she have big brown eyes? 
And crispy, wavy hair; a sort of gilt bronze?" 

Excitedly, Alan added other details. It was a lover's de- 
scription yet sufficiently accurate for Ulric to verify. 

"You know her then?" he asked, gloomily. 

"Know her," was Alan's eager answer. "Why that's Guilda 
Six. Is she herer* 

Apparently Ulric was still gloomy. 

"She led me into this confounded mess, didn't she? Who 
are these people ? What are they ? And what do they mean to 
do with us ?" 

As to the others, Alan acknowledged his complete ignor- 
ance. As to himself 

"Professor Six will see that / come to no harm," he said 
confidently. "And I'll do my very best for you. It wasn't 
your fault and it certainly was no fault of mine that either of 
us came to be mixed up in this affair. That fellow, Milliken, 
didn't seem a bad sort I'll get him interested in you. I like 
him, rather. But the other. That Billiken ! God 1 Just one 
punch at him and I'll die happy. Oh, what a brute !" 

"It was my own stupidity that landed me here," said Ulm, 
continuing in the same self-reproachful gloomy tone. "It 
wasn't in your case. But if I'd had the sense to telephone my 
suspicions — or something. But, no I I wanted to do it all 
single-handed." 

He paused to indulge in profane depreciation of his own 
intellectual limitations. 

"Just think of how they played on my superstitions once 
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they had me here. Talk about the spider and the fly. What 
an insane fool I've been I" 

He swore again. In the silence that followed, both heard 
the stealthy lowering of a nearby window. 

"Somebody," stated Ulm, in the same gloomy sort of tone 
he had used throughout their colloquy, ''has been listening to 
every word we've said." 

Alan, whom Ulm had profoundly depressed, imitated the 
other's sullen silence. All was silence again, except for the 
distant roar from the night-lit city. So the sound of waves 
from a far off beach is brought to the ears of those in some 
peaceful back-water. This place, even more forsaken by night 
than by day, beyond seemed all the quieter for the sound of 
this remote activity. 

"Youll find plenty of books in there if you care to read— 
the finest, too, in editions de-luxe — ^if it's an)rthing like the 
one I'm in," was Ulm's dreary comment. "And candles, too, 
if you want to read. If there aren't any I guess I could pass 
some over to you. I'm tired of standing up here, myself. I 
was tapping an hour, I guess, before you heard me. See you 
later." 

With which he disappeared, leaving Alan to the contempla- 
tion of B)rrd's coach yard below, the fairy-city beyond, and the 
full moon, silver-bright, above. 

He was thinking of Guilda Six. 

II. THE LABORATORY 

In a lower room of the next building, once a prosperous 
"uptown" hotel, the listener whom Ulm had heard was scowl- 
ing away at a great rate as he closed the window. 

The listener was dressed in black. Ever3rthing about him, 
except purplish black watch-cord and the two folds of dark 
purple ascot tie that matched it, was of black and cut cleric- 
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wise. The waistcoat was as high as might be and met the tie 
barely below the clerical collar buttoned at the back. The tie, 
was without a pin and was pressed and folded flat in such a 
way as to suggest the crimson worn by cardinals and other 
princes of the church. 

Catholics and high-church Anglicans among the passers-by 
always doflFed their hats to him without even wondering why. 

His face was a mask. He had ceased to have any outward 
individuality of his own. There was, there always had been, 
something of the ascetic about this man's appearance; just 
as there had been and always would be, something of the 
ascetic in his nature. 

This man's face had sort of general resemblance to that 
of some great bird of prey. This was due, chiefly, to his beak 
of a nose, big but thin nostriled. As thin as were his straight 
lips, beneath it, which gave him the straight-line sort of mouth 
beneath a bird's beak. His eyes were bird-like too and dark. 

A shock of iron-gray hair did not belie the Chaplain's 
priestly habit. It accentuated it; a fact he had discovered 
years before; when, adopting this garb, temporarily, as a dis- 
guise, he had found it heightened the illusion he wished to per- 
fect. Since then he had worn it almost constantly. His name, 
so far as anyone knew it, was Thomas Trego, which he claimed 
to inherit from aristocratic Cornish ancestors ; but the contrast 
of his habit with his sinister business had soon won for him 
the name "The Devil's Chaplain" by which he was almost al- 
ways addressed wherever his real nature was known. In time 
it had been shortened to "The Chaplain." 

On leaving and locking up the room where he had listened, 
and passing down a narrow corridor, massive silver candle- 
stick held high, you would have sworn there approached you 
someone of blameless life and character on his way to his 
evening orisons. But when he was near enough for his fierce 
face to loom up, his eyes reflecting the candle's fire, you would 
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have shrunk, breathless, back to the wall and waited for him to 
pass. 

At the corridor's end, or what seemed the end of it, Tr^o 
held the candle close and pressed a part of the ornamental 
woodwork, the center of a carven rose. At his touch, what 
seemed like a solid piece of cabinet work slid back on nicely 
greased grooves, quite soundlessly. 

:¥ * * n^ n^ ♦ 

With the money his iniquitous practices had won for him 
and those who preyed under his supervision, he had bought 
this block of abandoned Broadway businesses. Before he em- 
ployed it for his own ends, however, he had seen to it that the 
buildings should be connected in a way to leave no trace there- 
of, like all who operate under the shadow of the law, he con- 
tinually foresaw the day when detection should threaten him. 
But the Chaplain was too astute a criminal to leave the matter of 
"getaways" to chance. At least two of these exits were known 
only to himself and to Milliken, boss of the entire job, and who 
was the only one of all those in the chaplain's employ, outside 
his general factotum, Kendrick Kewpick, who had Trego's 
entire confidence. 

Although he disliked the somewhat sentimental Milliken, 
almost to the point of detestation, the value of loyalty and good 
faith is as priceless in iniquity as elsewhere. And by some 
twist of fate, Milliken's nature was warped in only one par- 
ticular — a, contempt for all law. 

41 41 3(1 41 ♦ ♦ 

The woodwork on one side having slid back, there remained 
a space of a few feet where solid masonry had been. Press- 
ing his thumb to what looked like a nail, Trego operated an- 
other slide on the far side. 

He stepped out into an entirely different sort of hallway, 
closing both sliding doors behind him. Making his way along 
this hall, he stopped at a door where he listened, then knocked. 
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The door remained closed. He knocked again. A loud 
expression of annoyance was heard from within, followed by 
a demand that the one outside either remain there or admit 
himself. 

Acting on this latter admonition, Trego entered. 

He knew the room well, even better than he knew most 
of those in the block for he had fitted up this one himself. 
And for its present occupant. Professor Six, who now sat 
watching a pair of Bunsen burners. He seemed from his 
eager expression, conducting some experiment satisfactory to 
himself. It might have been judged distasteful to Trego ; his 
olfactory nerves not being subdued to the service of science. 
For indeed the odor was fairly sickening. 

It was a bare enough room save for certain paraphernalia 
of chemical research. Long flat tables were crowded with 
delicately balanced instruments, shelves were massed with tall 
jars containing multi-colored liquids; squat glass receptacles 
that held the same chemicals in less soluble form. Crucibles 
and retorts were ever3nvhere. Over each table an adjustable 
droplight was suspended. 

It was a room to delight no one save as ardent an investi- 
gator as Septimus Six. There was not a chair; only the 
benches that went with the tables. There was neither bric-a- 
brac nor mural decoration: the walls held charts, tables of 
weights and measures and the like. 

A small, brass fitted experimental furnace was alight in 
one comer. Its light gave the room a weird glow. It needed 
only the stuffed alligator and a skeleton and a skull or two, to 
convert it into the cave of the alchemist bent over an alembic, 
the retreat of the medieval magic worker. 

As far as looks went, Septimus Six, ancient of aspect and 
wearing smock, rubber-cap, mask and gloves, suited the picture 
exactly. 

He turned from his experiment, whatever it was, to eye 
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am unknown intruder most unfavorably. Seeing who his 
visitor was, however, he pulled off mask and gloves, and ad- 
vanced with both hands outstretched. 

"My dear Doctor Tr^o," he said, in hearty greeting. It 
was evident he admired, almost revered, this man. "I can 
never thank you enough for this laboratory. It is magnifi- 
cent. My escape, too," he added, hastily. 

It was exactly what it seemed: an afterthought. Six had 
forgotten he had ever been a prisoner at the first sight of this 
scene, the sort of surroundings in which nine-tenths of his 
natural life had been spent. He had returned to it, that was 
all. The intervening six months or so of prison were already 
forgotten. 

"That, Professor," answered Trego with an air of great 
stateliness, "was no more than I promised when you were 
arrested. I had arranged to have you pardoned, but the 
meddlesome activities of certain of the Federal people pre- 
vented that. So I took the next best course." 

"And my daughter," asked the old man, eagerly, "you have 
had word of her?" 

Trego shook his head, sadly. "Not yet, sir. Not any word 
that I should care to credit. No, sir." 

Septimus Six eyed him keenly. "Apparently, then, Trego, 
you have had word of some sort? Whether or not you credit 
it is another matter. What is it J" 

Trego's manner was stiff. He began to speak, his locu- 
tions academic. 

"I should prefer to say nothing yet. I must be more cer- 
tain of my information. You have waited this long. A little 
longer wait can do you no harm. Other matters claim our im- 
mediate attention : mercenary matters. Let us get rid of them. 
You saw the amount of money paid over to those guards. 
That, was the smallest item of the cost of your escape. This 
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laboratory, fitted up according to your instructions^ cost* a 
pretty penny, too *' 

"I can imagine so," agreed the professor, eyeing his sur- 
roundings with affectionate admiration. "I never saw one 
better equipped; not a private one. But why exceed my in- 
structions? There are enough alkaloids here to poison all 
America?" 

"That, sir," responded the Qiaplain with dignity, "means 
a return to these mercenary matters which I dislike to discuss 
so exceedingly. In order to reimburse the organization for 
what has been already spent to free you and fit you up, as 
well as to provide ftmds for future direct action, we look to 
you to provide us with an article that will be readily market- 
able. You will remember, once before, we spoke of synthetic 
drugs. You began working on one, a sadly needed one, when 
you were unfortunately apprehended. At the time, you told 
me how certain you were that you were on the right track. 
A matter of a month or more you said and I would have per- 
fected it. Am I right?" 

Six agreed, gravely. 

"But," he added, "that same unfortunate apprehension 
broke up the work of a year, scattered my notes, disposed of 
all preparatory examinations and analyses — ^in fact — dis- 
persed ever)rthing. To get back to where I was then will re- 
quire a month more of time." 

"But you are still certain of a final successful conclusion?'* 
asked Trego, forgetting his pose and speaking, eagerly. 

Six seemed as one mortally offended; he was like a child 
at whom the bitterest sort of insults has been hurled by one 
in authority. 

"I suppose my former failures/' sjud he, placing the most 
withering emphasis on the word, "have merited that?" . 

"No, no. Professor," returned Trego, overjoyed but carefut/ 
not to display it. "No, no ! I didn't mean that " 
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But from his tone, a listener might have gathered he meant 
just that I Trego, a master at drawing out his man, had found 
this semi-suspicion of Six's failing abilities the sort of goad 
with which to drive this particular ox. He continued so salu- 
tary a treatment. 

"Then what did you mean ?" demanded Six, resentfully. 

"Why that perhaps the unfortunate aflfair of the past few 
months might have unsettled you, so to speak. That the 
hand might have lost some of the cunning, the brain some of 
the " 

"That will do. Doctor Trego: that will do,'* said Six in a 
sort of quiet fury. 

Like others of us who have a failing we dimly suspect, 
one we are urgently desirous of disbelieving, Septimus Six, 
every now and again, had a vague inner reminder that all was 
not well with his mental processes. But he was like most 
monomaniacs. As his brain had not failed him in the one. 
attribute he valued — ^his eager proficiency in chemical research 
« — for he had sat through the long prison hours setting and 
solving problems in his mind and knew himself still sure — ^he 
was always able to scout this suspicion to his entire satis- 
faction. 

During his daughter's stay at St. Kilda's, she had awakened 
these unpleasant suspicions. Almost, she had persuaded him 
that, because of his secondary mania, his passion for justice — 
(justice he had so often seen made a mock of under our demo- 
cratic institutions, and by the very law supposed to uphold 
it) — ^he had been no more than a wretched tool of criminal in- 
terests as selfish as those capitalistic ones he had wished such 
sacrifices to combat. 

We must repeat that "almost." Guilda had done no more 
than prepareHhe soil and make it fertile for the seeds of sus- 
picion another was to sow. Because she thus endangered his 
plans, Tr^o had seen to it that she was carried off and kept 
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securely where she could do no further harm — under his very 
eye. 

He had only just become aware, through listening at the 
window, of her attempt to warn Norroy. Trego rightly re- 
garded the secret agent as his most dangerous foe. It was be- 
cause of what had passed between Ulm and Allenby that he lied 
so bare-f acedly about Guilda to her father. Otherwise he might 
have held out some hopes of their re-union. Now he saw any 
such meeting as fatal to his plans. 

"You will find that neither my hand nor my brain has suf- 
fered through my incarceration/' said Six, in his usual slow 
precise syllables. He spoke, however, with an intensity that 
brought the blood to the surface, so that every vein in his face 
seemed distended, and the color crept even into the loose sacs 
under his old but undimmed eyes. "I shall require several 
months as I have said. Maybe a little longer. But as to my 
eventual success, you need have no fear. And I wish you to 
see to it that I have young Allenby as my assistant. Since he 
is to be immured anyhow, I may as well have his invaluable 
assistance. He has shown an almost unique interest in, and 
apprehension of, some of my most difficult problems. More- 
over, I have promised that no harm shall come to him, and 
I shall fed surer my promise is kept if he is under my eye. 
Either that or he must be set free, if he will give his word of 
honor to remain away from St. Kilda's for six months. In 
the latter case money must be provided him for his up-keep 
elsewhere. See to this, Trego, and I promise you the formula 
for the required synthetic before three months have passed. 
It is here, all here." 

He tapped the craggy forehead under the loose leonine 
locks, iron-gray and disordered. He had pulled oflf his rubber 
cap in the heat of his argument. 

Trego nodded agreement to his demands, all the while 
watching him intently. As though to dispel any lingering 
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doubts, the Chaplain might have as to his ability, the old man 
added in the same slow wrathful tones : 

"What I will give you will be the finished product to sell 
to the public : to produce which means months of careful work 
and much worry. But the one essential is already here. I 
have it all here." And again he tapped his forehead. "The 
other will follow, shortly. Do not doubt it if I say so. I am 
very exact in my statements, my friend." 

Trego remained silent until he was sure Six had finished. 
He now arose and taking the older man's hand between his 
own cold, fishy fingers, did his very best to press it warmly. 

"I am delighted to hear it. Professor. Things are going 
from bad to worse with me. Because of my devotion to the 
Cause (as in your own case), I have practically impoverished 
myself. Whatever funds the Brotherhood had were ex- 
hausted long ago. Everything that has been done recently has 
come out of my own private pocket. The war has turned 
men's minds away from the Cause. 'Patriotism' — ^pah I" 

His sardonic virulence increased as he added bitterly: 

"The fools! They will return to their old employments 
with their chains more tightly shackled on them than ever be- 
fore. While they were doing their foolish fighting and sub- 
scribing and their response to *hurrah-stuflf,' generally the real 
masters, in America and abroad, were busy riveting their 
chains. The fools will return to peace-time pursuits poorer 
than they ever were. They will learn a bitter lesson in the 
first few months that follow their return. Let us pile up 
money for propaganda when the time comes to urge on the 
revolution that even now is on its way. Oh I it is coming, have 
no doubt of that." 

Six's eyes were melancholy. 

"What fools the others are too," he said sadly. "Never 
before was there such a chance for human brotherhood. The 
whole Anglo-Saxon race was moved by a common emotion. 
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and a generous one. Let us be fair, a majority of the capi- 
talistic class did not faiL The profiteering hogs were in the 
minority. Yet for this minority, a whole world must suffer. 
How did the fools dare? With millions of common men 
trained to the use of arms, the making of munitions, conscious 
of the power of numbers to defeat the greatest and most effi- 
cient fighting machine autocracy ever invented, much less per- 
fected. Yet a few God-defying rogues dared set themselves 
against the tide, the irresistible tide, when, at last, the trend 
of the times was toward brotherhood.*' 

His eyes were red with rage. For a moment his mania 
3eemed about to master him. Perhaps he realized the im- 
potency of words to do an3rthing except uselessly arouse emo- 
tions in himself for he turned suddenly to his Bunsen burners, 
extinguished them; crossed the room to take down a finely 
graduated pair of Chinese chemist's scales, most delicate meas- 
urers of small weights in the world. 

From the shelves he selected several huge jars and began 
apportioning their contents according to some method he had 
in mind. 

"You shall have the sinews of war sooner than you expect," 
he fltmg out, his tone a somber sort of dismissal. And 
with that became silently absorbed in his work. 

The Chaplain watched him for a while ; then tiptoed softly 
out. On the other side of the door, a smile lengthened the 
line of his lips until his thin mouth was like a purplish slit that 
ran from ear to ear. 

''Millions," he whispered, "millions." 

IIL THE OPIUM DEN 

It was perhaps an hour after he had spoken with his fellow- 
prisoner that the door to Alan AUenby's room opened. It was 
Milliken who entered, bearing before him one of those many^ 
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branched canddabra used in synagogues and in Hebrew home 
worship, also for their decorative effect in Gentile houses. Like 
the articles upon which its waxen candles cast their glow, it 
was of a splendor worthy of one of the richest of either of the 
former mentioned places, being of sterling silver, richly chased 
with figures symbolic of Jewish ritual. Like everything else 
in that place, it was part of the rich spoils of some daring and 
unpunished robbery which had, at some time or the other, had 
a very special place on the front page of Ne^y York news- 
papers. 

By the light of the star-like tips of its ten waxen tapers, 
Alan began to realize the unprecedented richness of his sur- 
roundings. The Gobelin tapestries, hanging loosely like old- 
time arras, represented Arthurian legends as dim as their de- 
vices ; and were of that splendid sort catalogued as "museum 
pieces." The striking portrait of a cavalier in half-armor, too ; 
perhaps a genuine Velasquez. And those Tanagra figurines 
under glass with an especial bracket to themselves. On a 
mantel above the fireplace were many bits of Satsuma and 
Chinese cloisonne, for the most part "water-pieces," portray- 
ing cranes and such like fowl all of the purest white and with 
misty backgrotmds of aquamarine sea and sky. 

On the top of a tall Swiss cabinet stood a candle-stick so 
beautiful that one with any love of art gave an instinctive gasp 
at first sight of it. Of purest white jade, it held what seemed 
to be a candle but was really wrought of the same quality of 
green jade. Flanking it on either side, stood others of the 
same workmanship and material, one candle red as the reddest 
a>ral, the other jasmine yellow; the three alone worth more 
than many times their weight in gold. 

The loot in this room was the choicest rifling of many 
shops ; its presence here due to the fact that every piece was 
catalogued, had a history, and readily identified. They must 
be shipped far from the places from which they had been 
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aiegally procured by the Chaplain's coadjutors to the places 
where they had been originally bought There, thanks to 
Trego's methodical organization, they would begin careers all 
over again; the Satsuma, for instance, in Kobe, the Chinese 
cloisonne in Canton, those candlesticks in Hong-Kong or 
Shanghai, the Gobelins in France. 

And so forth and so on. Many were the places where the 
Chaplain had agents. Year by year, he had steadily built up a 
market for the masterpieces of the master mechanics of crime. 

Milliken said nothing immediately after his entrance, al- 
lowing the magnificence of Alan's surroundings to sink in. 
That young man blinked like some astounded young owl. His 
glance finally returned to himself, to note that this magnifi- 
cence extended to himself, the pajamas, of a soft and silky 
sheen, with mother of pearl buttons fastened to heavy silk 
frogs, a great circle of the same silken cord outlined over his 
heart and within it a multi-colored silken monogram. 

Milliken, noting the glance, laughed. 

'Those pajamas you've got on were made for young 
Monty Kane," he chuckled. "I remember we used them to 
Ivrap up some of the Kane crystal in when we took the Kane 
joint on Madison Avenue. Monty and the old man were oflf 
duck-shooting down the Chesapeake at the time and the ser- 
vants, of course, oflf raising hell somewhere. You'll see some 
swell junk worn by the boys around this drum, you betcha: 
stuflf they couldn't wear outside. I've got instructions from 
Headquarters for you to have an eyeful." 

He took down a garment from a nearby hook. 

"Here's a Circassian lamb's-wool dressing-gown from some 
other such party and a pair of Juliets that go with it," he 
chuckled. "Expect they came from that Custom-house trick 
*Poke' Marshall put over the other day. With them believing 
he came from some millionaire's house, fellow who'd paid fifty 
thousand duty on some bales and boxes lying there, they let 
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him cart off the lot. Tokens* Custom-house look-out' tipped 
him off to it that day and that night we had the stuff here. 
Come along." 

Bewildered and still blinking, Alan slipped his feet into 
some bed-socks that went with the pair of medieval-looking 
house-slippers, both as graciously soft and caressing to his 
^kin as the pajamas. Then he donned the light fleecy but 
snugly warm dressing-gown, its outside as gayly decorated as 
the jacket of the Tartar chieftain from which it was modded. 

Milliken picked up his heavy silver candelabrum. The 
lighted tips of the ten tiny waxen tapers twinkled like so many 
stars in the darkness of the bare and chilly corridor outside. 

"We have to use lamps and candles because it'd be rich 
asking the electric company or the gas people to juice a block 
of vacant buildings, wouldn't it? Only the Chief would have 
thought of a trick like this ; using Broadway for central head- 
quarters. Who'd ever think of looking here? One dOwny old 
bird!" 

As he chuckled over it, Milliken continued to traverse cor- 
ridors that did not belie the assumption that the block was de- 
serted. As has been said, he, like the Chaplain, knew every 
exit, having built them all, so leading the way he slid back the 
panel that led into the former hotel. Here the rooms were of a 
size best suited to a certain necessitated usage of the Chaplain 
and his horde. 

Before an oaken doorway in the exact center of the hall, 
Milliken paused to rap with his knuckles after a prescribed 
code. A certain sweetish sickish odor assailed Alan's nostrils, 
slightly nauseating him. When the same signal was re- 
peated from within, followed by the sliding of bolts and the 
slipping of chains, Milliken extinguished his waxen tapers 
and used one of a number of keys on his chain to open a 
corridor cupboard nearby. 

Alan was amazed to see, standing in orderly rows on its 
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ntimerous long shelves, every variety of candlestick from sin- 
gle squat bed*room candle-holders of brass to tall, stately 
candlesticks of silver and even some of many branches such 
as Milliken now placed under a certain number. For above 
each was pasted a number. In some cases the space imder- 
neath it was vacant. 

"The fellows come here from all over the block,'* was Milli- 
ken's elucidation, "and although some of them carry pocket- 
flashes and finders, they have to use them so much in the way 

of business *' here he leered impudently at Alan, "and as 

they have to have candles to light their rooms anyhow, they 
generally bring them along. You never know when a battery 
is going to give out in one of those other contraptions. 
Here's the only one I carry," 

He had locked the cupboard door and they now stood 
in utter darkness, which Milliken mitigated somewhat, as he 
spoke, by taking out the same watch with the illuminated dial 
that he had used when he knelt beside the body of Isaac Hamp. 
By its light, he found and opened the room door. Such a 
sweep of cold air caught him from behind that it slammed to, 
precipitating the pair of them into a great dimly lighted 
chamber. They were immediately greeted by a number of dis- 
gruntled, discontented voices, some downright damning 
them. 

" What're you trying to do : put out my lamp ?" asked some- 
one nearby, earnest in profane protest. "'Letting a draught 
through here like that." 

"Less of it, less of it, High-Pocket," said someone else in 
a leisurely languid sort of way. 

The voice was that of him who seemed to have the room 
in charge. He was shut off from the rest of the room by an 
Oriental gold-embroidered screen, and he sat at a rosewood 
secretaire of the First Empire school, the light from a shaded 
green student's lamp lighting up his little alcove, near the door. 
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Here were several book-shelves crowded with reading- 
matter as well as many day books, ledgers and the like. A 
huge wall safe was partly disclosed by the opening between' 
two sliding panels. The pigeon-holes of the desk held a variety 
of druggist's phials and bottles, as well as Shandoo cans, the 
latter decorated with Chinese ideographs. 

The room itself, or series of rooms, rather, had something 
of the attraction of an exotic stage set In bunks, three tiers 
high, along the walls lay men and a few women with opium 
by-outs before them. When they smoked in pairs they used 
the couches crowded against the walled-up windows fitted with 
whirling ventilators. Men and women alike, in the cases where 
they had not laid aside their street-clothes, were well, some- 
times too well, dressed. 

Alan could see only those quite close to him, for there was 
no light, outside the steady little spears of flame emanating 
from the lamps on the lacquered trays, that filtered down 
through filigree overhead lanterns of Oriental shape. There 
was but a single candle to each lantern and it was apparent 
these were not for illumination but to reveal their exquisite 
workmanship. 

The only other exception was the green shaded student's 
lamp by which the man at the door was casting up accounts 
when they entered. Incidentally it lighted up the decountant's 
swarthy Eurasian face. 

This person, who used his English mother's name of Chard, 
had for paternal parent a Chinese, dwelling in Limehouse 
Causeway, who, with his son had been implicated in a certain 
celebrated scandal. Involving as it did the death of one of 
their customers, a young actress, the stare of Scotland Yard 
had been concentrated upon the traffickers in illicit drugs, and 
Chard's father had been chased back to China. Chard had 
chosen America instead. Where his knowledge of unwhole- 
some alkaloids and the like had gained him a place in the 
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Qiaplain's entourage. He, and he only, outside the Chaplain 
and Kewpick, had access to the hidden hoards of habit-form- 
ing drugs. 

He looked up at Milliken with beady twinkling eyes. Ex- 
cept for their jet color and slight obliquity, and his somewhat 
saffron cotmtenance, he was as European in appearance as 
possible. He imported his clothes from an English tailor, the 
choice of those who played Gaiety musical-comedy "knuts" 
and their imitators. His waistcoats were the "last word" from 
the boulevards. His neckties were only equaled in number by 
his tie-pins, a particularly gorgeous specimen of each of which 
he was now wearing. 

"You've been away, haven't you. Mill?" he inquired. 
"Haven't seen your smiling countenance in ages. Nor that 
of your merry little pal." 

"He's no pal of mine if you mean that loathsome little 
lizard of a Billiken," returned the big man, belying Chard's de- 
scription of his countenance by scowling blackly, an effect that 
accorded ill upon his congenitally good-natured looks. "I'm 
off him for life. Left me with a twisted ankle for the common 
enemy to hurl into the hoose-gow or do as they liked with, gen- 
erally. I'd much more likely been lynched than locked up and 
that for croaking a man Billiken did for himself, so help me 
God! The rotten little sewer-rat 1 Unless the Chief puts the 
screws to him, I'll never go out on the heel with him again, and 
that I swear. Told the Chief so, too." 

Alan noticed, with a certain horror, that the Eurasian re- 
ceived the news of the little moon-faced monster's crime with 
perfect equanimity. 

"Well, between you and me, I never could go the little 
lad, myself," he responded in a whisper. "I never feel quite 
easy in my mind while he's in here, *pon honor I don't. Better 
lie on your side and try to forget him. What's it to be tonight. 
Mill? The stem or the spear?" 
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"Why, I'm sorta showing this new chum around, Willy, I 
donno's my time's my own or not," returned Milliken, doubt- 
fully. "Orders from on high is to give him the double-o 
and an earful at one and the same time. Come to think of 
it, though, why not lie on my side while I wise him up, hey? 
Nothing like bein' full of the poppy to stimulate conversation. 
I'm never there with the jab unless I'm on a trip : you know 
that. Don't seem to get the same satisfaction somehow; and 
if you take too much it gets you logey. However; while I'm 
here ; you may as well fill up my traveling Idt." 

He unbuttoned the heavy silk frogs of his expensive 
camel's hair dressing-gown, which somewhat resembled a 
military overcoat. From the pocket of a soft sleeping suit of 
expensive French flannel, Milliken extracted a heavily mono- 
grammed cigarette-case, one of those huge aflFairs intended to 
hold at least fifty. 

"Part of the loot we got from that English lord who came 
over here to sell the famous family necklace. We got it first," 
grinned Milliken, seeing that Alan admired the case. 

His admiration soon ceased when he saw the contents. Its 
interior had been rearranged, one side for several shining 
syringes and sharp platinum needles. The other side held some 
six or seven cut-glass phials, marked in gold-letters : "2 grains" 
or "5 grains," as the case might be, each holding a diminished 
number of white tablets. 

"Fill 'em up," directed Milliken. "In case of emergencies. 
Never know when I'll get a hurry-call." 

Turning to the wall. Chard slid back the panels and opened 
the safe by a dexterous whirl or two. Alan was too astounded 
by its contents to be horrified, this time. Enough hypnotics and 
anodynes were within to put the entire population of Man- 
hattan to sleep forever. 

Chard filled the phials from various huge jars holding 
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tablets ; staring at Alan's unusual expression as he handed bade 
the case. 

Milliken followed the look. 

"Oh, you may as well get used to all this, youngster/' he 
said, his voice pitying. ''You'll be using the stuflf yourself be- 
fore you're many hours older." 

"Never," Alan almost shouted. "Never, never, never." 

His violence caused some commotion. Habitu6s of opium 
converse in lowered voices, maintain always, when indulging, 
an atmosphere of utter calm. So violent an infringement of 
this unwritten rule, caused the mildest mannered to look their 
annoyance. When it became apparent that nothing unusual 
threatened, looks of actual dislike were directed at the little 
group at the door. 

"I'll bend this stem over somebody's nut if they throw a 
scare like that into me again," stated a reddish haired, vulpine- 
faced little man known to his intimates as Simon the Ferret, 
infuriated at awakening from what was evidently a most satis- 
factory dream. "I thought the common enemy was on our 
trail." 

Others voiced their irritation in similar forms of "wise- 
cracking" slang. Noise, however, being equally distasteful, no 
matter the source, these complainers were speedily silenced. 
The customary calm soon prevailed. 

But Chard still continued to stare at Alan. The Eurasian's 
surprise was such that for some little while he found no 
words to give it utterance. 

"I thought, old thing," he said, finally, his tone even lower 
than usual, "I thought the Chief wouldn't permit anybody 
into this part of the dnmi, especially, if he didn't use the stuff, 
one way or another." 

He came closer and surveyed Alan's eyes. Assuring him- 
self from the appearance of their pupils, as an expert can al- 
ways do, that he was not one of those referred to, his surprise 
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became almost comic He surveyed Alan as if he had suddenly 
discovered in him traits peculiar to some utterly eccentric 
character, 

"Yes, yes, the Chief doesn% Willy, he doesnV' agreed 
MiUiken, hurriedly, even, Alan thought, in some alarm. ''But 
that's all right, "N^ly, say nothing to nobody. Give you an 
earful, later. If one of the alcoves is vacant, I can smoke, 
myself, and at the same time wise up this yotmg fella so he 
doesn't make any more breaks like that I don't want every- 
body else to have an earful, though.'* 

Still surveying Alan with the same air of surprise, the 
Eurasian led them through three rooms connected by arch- 
ways of more or less Moorish design ; the former "royal suite" 
of the old hotel. All three were crowded by the users of 
opium, solitary in the bunks, and sometimes somnolent, or con- 
versing eagerly on the couches between "pills." Almost every- 
one had some sort of a greeting for Milliken as the three of 
them threaded their way in and out among these couches, to 
the extreme end of the last room. Here three alcoves, shut 
oflf by a door half-hidden by flimsy curtains of bamboo and 
beads, insured a measure of privacy, the nearest smokers being 
some distance away and none of the alcoves occupied, at which 
Milliken made sounds indicative of pleasure. 

Chard had pressed a button before leaving his desk and a 
Chinese boy, appearing from somewhere had followed them 
and now busied himself preparing the lacquered tray he had 
brought with him. It was finished oflf in red lacquer, a little 
brass filigreed lamp, and a long pipe of bamboo colored black 
and heavily weighted from long usage, concomitant parts of the 
lay-out. 

"Evlyting all ploper now, master," he informed Chard, 
when he had lit the lamp and so adjusted the wick that the 
flame was at once steady and its tip rose no higher than the 
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top of the enameled glass shade. ''All wantchee is hop. Toqr 
no got." 

He held tip an empty horn jar. Chard handed him the 
gayly ornamented can he had picked from a pigeon-hole on 
leaving his desk and the Chinese filled the little jar with the 
syrupy mass. 

Meanwhile, Milliken had crawled into the alcove to lie with 
his head supported by a mass of pillows arranged at one end, 
silently directing Alan to do likewise. 

Alan hesitated; but the look on Milliken's face, at once 
exasperated and afraid, acted as an accelerator, and he climbed 
in awkwardly. 

The tray placed between them, the Chinese "boy" went 
his silent way. Chard remained for a few moments to chat 
with Milliken in a patois that was Greek to Alan. Worse ! He 
knew a little Greek. 

One of the occupants of the nearby couches, seeing Chard, 
raised his voice requesting the Eurasian's presence imme- 
diately, since it was he who entirely controlled the available 
supply of "hop." Alan was left to watch Milliken as he 
twirled the opium on his yen-hok, kneaded it against the clay- 
bowl and made "pills" of it, each of which he silently con- 
verted into smoke. 

This occurred nearly half-a-dozen times before the big 
fellow laid the long bamboo aside and looked at the younger 
man with that same admixture of fear and pity which Alan 
had noted before. Again, Alan became uneasy. The shadow 
of something sinister that had oppressed him ever since Milli- 
ken's arrival now brought about a shudder than Alan could not 
control. 

"For God's sake; what is it?" he demanded. "Break the 
bad news, whatever it is. The way you look at me sends the 
cold shivers up my spine." 

Remembering his previous experience, he kept his voice 
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low ; lowered it, even, as it grew more intense. Milliken, in- 
stead of answering him immediately, lowered his gaze, staring 
at the lamp with that fixity that sees nothing. 

Alan repeated his questioti, couched in more strenuous 
tones. 

"Why," was Milliken's hesitant reply, *Tm sorta studyin' 
around like, trying to make up my mind just how to break it to 
you, that's all. For it's no cinch's been handed me, lemme 
tell you that, young feller. Still things are so much better than 
what might have happened to you." 

He broke off suddenly to ask, head on elbow: "Do you 
know I hadda talk my head off even to get you thatT* 

What? And to whom?" demanded Alan, exasperated. 
Speak out, can't you ?" 

To the Chief; that's to who. Xooka here, Chaplain,' I 
says to him, 'I owe this fella something for what he did for 
me, and me with a game leg and waitin' to be invited to play 
the principal part in a necktie party. If it hadn't been for 
him helping me,' I said, 'he'd a gone on lyin' there in that barn 
until somebody untied him. Which wouldn't have been long,* 
I said. 'Not after pulling off that signal stunt. Which brings 
it all back to that dirty little dog of a Billiken,' I said, 'with 
apologies to the dog, because if I had one like Billiken, I'd do 
what those guys would have done to me if they'd caught me. 
And Billiken knew it. Knew they'd hang me, I mean. Billi- 
ken's the one to punish, take my word for that, sir.' 'He'll be 
punished, have no fear of that,' says the Chaplain. 'We can't 
have people murdered for no reason. It'll give us a bad name. 
And mote than that, it'll hang more men than the one that per- 
petrates it,' says he. 'Oh, I'll look after Master Billiken, don't 
you have any fear about thatl' And I don't, neither. He'll 
get it good and hot and plenty, the rat 1" 

Milliken paused, chuckling, to re-heat one of the bits of 
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chocolate-colored stuff, to roll it into conical shape, then to 
afiix it to the little hole in the clay bowl. 

"Then the Chaplain goes on to say, not exactly in so many 
words, but something like this : 'this young fella you're standin' 
up for so strong knows enough to hang us all. He knows 
about the escape of Professor Six, he knows the two guards 
who turned the trick for us, he knows about Hamp's croaking, 
all about our place on the Long Island shore and " 

Milliken held up his hands at the expected protest and 
paused to place the pipe in such a position that the flame of the 
lamp began to liquidize the conical-shaped pill; the smoker 
drawing upon it meanwhile and exhaling it in clouds of vapor, 

"But I don't know about any place on any Long Island 
Shore," Alan burst out as he concluded. Milliken gave assent 

*T told him that. I explained I gave you a H.M.C. injec- 
tion while you were asleep and that we got you ashore and into 
the closed car and brought you here, all without you waking 
up. I even undressed you," added Milliken, with some pride 
in his light-fingeredness. "Shows you how well I know my 
profession. But, no matter, the Chief says you knew enough — 
too damn' much — for you to be running around loose for many 
a long time yet. Says he to me : 'Professor Six has got some- 
thing up his sleeve that will make millions for us. After a 
year or two, there won't be one of us who'll have to worry 
whether he ever turns another trick or not. And when I just 
gaped at him, he said : 'We've done pretty well, as it is, in the 
past five years or so, haven't we? You've never had any 
reason to regret working under my orders, have you ?' I told 
him, no, not by any manner of means^ 'No, I should say not,' 
says he, 'I've done the planning that's made the share of every- 
one of you many times the amount you'd ever be able to make 
for yourselves, keeping the lot of you out of stir, meanwhile. 
Whenever I've said a thing was, it was so, wasn't it? Well, I 
say now that what Six has up his sleeve means millions ; a com- 
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fortable living for everybody in the organization and a for- 
tune for a few — including yourself !* 

"For I may as well tell you, young Alan, that I'm the tip- 
top master Sawyer, so to speak, of all the pro's: peter-men, 
box-men, heady men, porch-climbers, yeggs, or as the sucker 
writers say, 'cracksmen/ I've pulled off the most mysterious 
touches ever known, and never so much as bent the butt of a 
cannon over a butler's bean." 

He concluded this interpolation with a pull at the bamboo 
pipe. 

''To go back to the Chaplain ; his argument was (as I told 
you, didn't I?) — ^'are we going to throw away fortunes for a 
few of us and a living income for all— on account of a boy 
none of us ever heard of imtil Six escaped?' Which," Milli- 
ken for the moment concluded, "you must admit, young fella, 
is pretty good argument" 

"Yes," agreed Alan, dully. "It is. But did I want to have 
anything to do with your old schemes? Why didn't you let 
me alone that afternoon — ^why didn't you?" 

"Wouldn't you have gone on to wherever you were going 
and said 'what a strange-looking boat that was out there on 
the north beach ?' And before we had connected with old Six, 
wouldn't there've been a pack of hell-hounds down on us? 
That's why. Let spilt milk lay, kid. To go on with what the 
Chaplain had to say. He didn't have the men to spare to keep 
you a prisoner. And as you wouldn't be likely to join us only 
two courses remained." 

Alan asked, in a low voice, if "killing him" was one of 
those courses. Unwillingly, Milliken admitted that it was. 

"Or — something pretty near as bad. Not exactly killing 
you! But it would kill the you I'm talking to now deader'n 
Pompey's goose. Whoever he was? Scholar Joe Moran used 
always to be saying it. Just like " 

Disregarding further detailed account of the mental activi- 
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ties of Scholar Joe, Alan, his voice faltering, demanded more 
exact definition. 

Milliken squirmed in his place and avoided Alan's eyes. 
Nor would he answer at all, even after some study, 

"It's a toug^ job the Chaplain's given me," he bewailed* 
"My nature is not to hurt a fly. As they say when they want 
to describe somebody soft-hearted, although what that's got 
to do with not killing such filthy little scavengers as flies, I 
don't know. Ever see a fly under a microscope?" he asked 
eagerly, seizing loquaciously upon any excuse to avoid exact 
explanation. "Well, if they were man-size, you'd prefer meet- 
ing a nice, kindly, soft-hearted young Bengal tiger any day." 

"Oh, my God, man !" cried the now wholly alarmed Alan. 
"What is it — for God's sake what is it ?" 

But the porch-climber remained stubbornly silent when- 
ever exact information was required. Again he went through 
the lengthy process of converting a "pill" into clouds of 
odorous vapor. At the third demand, he eyed Alan coaxingly : 

"Tell you what. Just lie here with me tonight and smoke 
a few. The same the next day and the next. Then you won't 
ever need to know what you've escaped. Think of that !" 

Alan did not think of it because he did not take his words 
seriously. Milliken misunderstood and went on in the same 
manner of one who humors a willful child. 

"It's not so awful as you seem to think, you know. What 
do you suppose all of these people around here are doing it 
for? Why because it's their pleasure! Try one ! You'll see." 

"No," returned Alan, faintly, pushing away pipe and prof- 
fered "pill." "What do you take me for? Smoke opium! 
You must be mad !" 

"He said you'd say that." 

Milliken sighed heavily, smoked the despised "pill" him- 
self and went on : 

" 'Milliken,' the Chaplain said, 'no use trying to make a 
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fool see his folly ! Try him out if you don't believe me.' And, 
so help me high Heaven, if that wasn't the best I could do 
for you." 

Alan saw that Milliken was sincere enough. Not only had 
he formed an odd sort of an attachment to the boy, but there 
was within him an absolute antagonism to injuring anyone 
else. Owing to unfortunate early environment, he had been at 
odds with the law since his youth. But he salved his con* 
science with a sort of milk-and-water socialism, and worked 
himself up with the wrong-doing of the capitalistic society on 
which he preyed. Like many another of his craft, he was 
philanthropic to poor people. Far from taking from them, he 
followed the Robin Hood tradition. Even with rich victims, 
he would fly sooner than fire a gun. 

It was this peculiar trait that was responsible for the 
Chaplain linking him up with Billiken : one automatically cor- 
rected what the Chaplain called the defects of the other. For 
in Trego's opinion, considering both from one standpoint only: 
the success of his well-laid plans for pillage — Milliken's 
"squeamishness" was pretty much of a piece with Billiken's 
blood-lust. 

"So," continued the "squeamish" one regretfully, "when 
I've finished these few pills I've cooked up for myself, I'll have 
to take you to him — ^to the Chief, I mean. I'd have let you 
go on the way here if I could have, kid, and 'a' took chances 
on your keeping your word of honor. I don't believe you'd 
break it and Dutch the book of the guys that trusted you, I 
don't indeed. But what a chance with Billiken around I And 
now you're in, you couldn't break out with Lame Hamilton's 
Little Giant jimmy and the Carbon King's candles! Every 
lock's controlled with a central electric system, a regular time- 
lock affair, in a way. Everyone who wants to go out has to 
notify the man on dial-shift to throw off the control on the 
doors you want to leave by, and you have to have your own 
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door-keys beside. But you only short-circuit yourself if you 
try to use them without notifying the dial man, first That's 
what the buttons for alongside each lock and each man has 
his own Morse code-name. I'll show you the whole business 
some day, if you're sensible/' 

Alan forgot his fears for the moment in an ecstasy of 
angry invective, concluding with : 

"... sensible, to use this filthy stuff. I'd rather be a fool 
and die." 

He finished in a sort of frenzy. 

"You're liable to get your wish, boy," said Milliken, sadly. 
"You see the Chaplain doesn't look at things like me and you. 
It isn't as though he was like Billiken either, killing people be- 
cause he likes it. (Dirty little beast!) The Chaplain sees it 
like this: here's a young chap who's like a stick caught in a 
big cog-wheel. Even if it's the best gold-headed ebony walk- 
ing-stick in the world, it's not worth smashing up my big 
machine for." 

"Who in God's name is this 'Chaplain* you talk so much 
about? A pretty chaplain 1 And his machine? What is it 
you're all after? Can't you explain? Maybe if I under- 
stood " 

Alan broke off with a shudder. He was not sure he wanted 
to understand. After all, if they wanted to kill him, let them 
do it. It was better than 

It was then he remembered Guilda Six. 

"The Professor's daughter. She's here, isn't she?" he 
asked, eagerly. He, himself, his fate, everything else, was 
momentarily forgotten. 

He saw the big, brown, dog-like eyes of Milliken suddenly 
cloud over again. The same apprehensive pity, intensified, 
shone out of them as he raised them to answer Alan. At the 
boy's eager look, he lowered them again. 

"Yes, she's here all right," he muttered, choking off the re- 
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mainder of his sentence ; Alan sensed, with sickening fear, that 
it had been "poor girl." "She's here, right enough." 

"But with her and her father both here, this Chaplain of 
yours wouldn't dare harm me. Doesn't he depend on the 
Professor to do whatever it is that you say means millions to 
you ? And Six said he'd see I was none the worse off, except 
for my imprisonment You heard him say that, didn't you?" 
, Milliken had further recourse to his solace. But when he 
looked at Alan again his melancholy look had not abated. 

"If old Septimus can't help his own daughter how can he 
help you ?" he demanded. "If you knew the sight I'm tr3dng 
to spare you seeing, you'd realize how much better it'd be to 
do what I want you to. About who the Chaplain is? That's 
too long a story. However, to skip over it, he's the head of 
the organization I belong to. He runs 'grifting* like any 'big 
business/ Only diflference is, he deals in things against the 
law. About ten years ago, he started and now he's like the 
commanding-general of an army. Agents from 'Frisco to 
Shanghai and Hong-Kong, from Calcutta clean arovmd back 
to Berlin, Paris, and London, and then back to New York 
again. He engineers big 'touches' on banks and goldsmiths and 
jewelers; he's his own 'fence,' organized his own system for 
selling the loot, and manages his own 'protection' by dealing in 
dirty jobs the politicians want done for 'the men higher up.' 
That squares the police seven times out of ten. The other 
three times his mouth-pieces get the cases docketed over to 
some judge he's got fixed through election-frauds or who's the 
creature of some 'big business' guy he's got something on. 
So bail's arranged and the guy skips it, and the Chaplain pays 
the bondsman. Not one of this gang ever did time; not one 
of the regulars, I mean. Even in cases of the 'nuts' like the 
Professor, you see how he 'springs' 'em no matter what it costs. 
Some big-brained beeze he's got, believe me !" 

"But men like the Professor," asked Alan, weakly, a sharp 
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pang stabbing at his vitals, 'lie's wrong-headed, but he's sin- 
cere. How can he ally himself with your 'chaplain' ?" 

Alan gave Trego his title as one who digests unpleasantly. 

"You might say the same about me, in a way," Milliken 
answered. "A first class Tx)x-man' like myself is just as far 
removed from Billiken as a doctor from a day-laborer. 
Think I'd 'a' gone in with the Chaplain if I'd ever thought 
I'd be sent on 'touches' with a filthy little murderer? When 
/ joined up, I'd an idea it was an organization of professionals 
like myself, professional gentlemen, so to speak. And the 
Chaplain kept me thinking that 'til he had me hooked! He 
could do pretty much what he pleased with me, then. Same 
way with the old Pro. He thinks the Chaplain's the head 
of some sort of Brotherhood. Revolutionary society 1 Sort 
of higher branch of the I.W.W., one of the 'direct action' 
gangs. And so the Chaplain is: stands 'way up in 'The 
Black Cat' bunch, controls the situation in Chicago altogether. 
Got another hang-out there, like this, but not so large and 
entirely for revolutionaries. What his game is with them I 
don't know. There's a bunch of them in the house at the far 
comer who haven't the slightest idea there's anyone in any of 
these other houses, yes, sir. 

"Just imagine it if you can and then think what it means 
to fight the Chaplain," he continued, in accents that carried 
conviction to Alan, "incredible as is the entire affair, people 
who don't even know what those in the next house are doing. 
So it oughtn't to be hard to keep Professor Six next door to his 
daughter and neither of 'em need ever know the other's 
around. It's fairly staggering when you come to think what 
an enormous organization it all is," Milliken ended earnestly. 

His eyes were anxious as they searched Alan's, hoping to 
find that his tale had weakened that youth's resolve. But see- 
ing only a stony sort of attention, he again sighed and applied 
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himself to his pipe. After which a less serious aspect of the 
affair started him chuckling again. 

''And all the while, do you know what the Chaplain's do- 
ing? Got a home over in Brooklyn, on one of those quiet, 
shady streets, and people think he's a sort of Parson. In order 
to have a legitimate excuse for traveling what d'you think he's 
got for a legitimate job? You'd never guess!" Milliken 
asserted with a sudden uproarious burst of laughter. 

It was this that caused some of the smokers nearest the 
alcoves to raise their hands in annoyance. Milliken, conscious 
of his remissness, dropped his voice to the lowest whisper. 

"He's a lecturer, that's what he is, and a Chatauqua one at 
thcU! Talks on efficiency and organization! And by God I 
he's the one to tell them about it, all right, all right." 

As he talked, Milliken had mechanically gone about the 
business of preparing more "pills," those he had made on first 
l)dng down having been consumed in intervals of his lengthy 
discourse. Seemingly surprised at the sight of the second lot, 
he viewed these, all of a sudden, with what to Alan was un- 
expected bitterness. 

"He owes everything to — ^that!" was his comment as he 
touched the little pile of pills with the point of his cooking 
needle. Vouchsafing no explanation, he added : 

"When I smoke those, we'll have to trot along to the 
Chaplain's room. Screw the top on that toey so I won't absent- 
mindedly start cooking some more I ain't entitled to when on 
duty, so to speak. For I could go on cooking and talking and 
smoking for hours and hours, I guess. That's the fatal fasci- 
nation of the stuff as you'll find out before you're many days 
older. I was horrified myself when I first saw white men 
smoking it: thought it was a dirty Chink business. But that 
soon wears off. Soon you're hooked. Then you have to have 
it every day." 
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"What did you mean by saying the Chaplain owed every- 
thing to — ^to— that?" asked Alan in a still small voice. 

"Didn't you hear Willy Chard ? Notice his look when he 
saw how surprised you were at the joint, and everything?" 

Alan recalled something of it. 

"Well, don't you remember what he saidf* 

Alan pondered. 

"It was something about not permitting people here who 
didn't use it," he stated, "wasn't it ?" 

Milliken nodded. 

"You see, kid, when you get the habit for the stuff, you've 
got to have it. Once, you could get it easy enough. If you 
ran out of opium, you could walk to the nearest drugstore and 
buy morphine like you would cocoanut candy. Then they 
started making laws against it, and nowadays about the only 
way you can get the stuff is through what you people call 'the 
underworld.* Well, the second thing the Chaplain started was 
to control smoking opium just like Joe Leiter cornered wheat. 
He organized a sort of receiving station in Chi for Canuck 
smuggled stuff. Another was in 'Frisco. That was for hop. 
New Orleans was another ; Mexican border, Cuba, Central and 
South American stuff. The biggest of all was right here in 
New York, a clearing house for what came in all which-a- 
ways. Then he made a big deal with Waldemar's wholesale 
house to have part of his giun made into morphine. He set 
some Chinks up right on Seventh Avenue in a regular whole- 
sale Chinese sweetmeat business, so they could use the upper 
floors for making smoking opium out of what came from the 
gum that was made into a sort of imitation syrup in the cellars 
underneath. It would take my time from now 'til next week 
to tell you how many dodges he had for controlling the traffic. 
The money we'd made from other things — ^the organization 
wasn't so big then: only high class crooks like myself in it 
then working on bank robberies and big touches that gave us 
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fistfuls of ready money — all got invested in it. And soon we 
were on our way to being wealthy — every one of us. But it 
did something better than that for him,'* 

Alan thought he knew what that was, but his eyes re- 
mained fixed on Milliken showing none of the horror he felt 
The latter again had recourse to the long bamboo. The little 
ivory joss came upright as Milliken raised the pipe and seemed 
to leer and grin at Alan through the smoke. It was like one 
of the Chaplain's familiars placed there to watch in his interest, 
Alan thought. He hated himself for such superstitious fears. 
But the tale Milliken told had begun to have the effect of 
raising in Alan's breast the first real fear he had ever felt. 
Such a fear as the early Christians had of the unknown and 
sinister forces of nature outside their understanding. 

"Why," said Milliken, "what is the one thing that always 
lands crooks in the can, hey ?" 

Presuming, correctly, that he meant the reason for 
criminals eventually reaching prison, Alan attempted to con- 
sider calmly. But even had his mental condition been clearer, 
his Ignorance precluded any sort of correct solution of the 
problem. 

So he shook his head again. 

"Why, it's 'turning Pink,' 'turning copper,' of course. 
Anybody ought to know that," said Milliken somewhat ex- 
citedly. "Judas Priest I What a time to tell a kid anything 
who can't tell one wise-crack from another 1 I mean one man 
informing the police against another one, States-Evidence. 
Many do it for money, revenge, any one of a million things. 
There's always one louse to every five or six regular guys, 
ain't there? Well, the Chaplain figured that being as a habit 
for the stuff was the one strongest thing in the world — for the 
guy that uses it ain't really alive except when he's got enough 
of the stuff in him — ^that controlling it the way he did, he'd be 
able to keep anybody from getting it, anybody at all. Espe- 
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daily a crook who's pinched and has to have it smuggled in to 
him. 'If he blows the gaff/ the Chaplain tells everybody, 'he'll 
never get another pinch of it, so long as he lives.' He calls 
us all together in the different places where he had his depots 
and he puts up this hypothetical case (as he calls it) of the 
crook who's pinched. Which any one of us is likely to be any 
day and he says : 'Of course, so long as I do all that's possible 
to get him out again, and get his stuff into him, I expect abso- 
lute silence except to the lawyer I send him. It will be ab- 
solutely impossible to buy it, except through agents of mine, 
who'll have their supplies cut off if they sell to anybody on 
the black list. And though he might be able to get a little here 
and there, through the screws, at a big price ; there's only one 
way to get it regularly and that's through the Chinks, the 
doctors, and the other people whom / supply. And 111 soon 
prove to them that's the only way they can get it, by putting 
one or two of them on the black list every now and then for 
disobeying some order of mine — an3rthing to teach them a 
lesson. Watch me.' " 

Milliken paused, shaking his head in wondering and some- 
what fearful admiration of the master machinations of this 
latter day magician. 

"And the Chief does, too," he went on, "had 'em crawling 
at his feet in a few days, or if they didn't, in a few weeks 
later. Then after warning them to mind their step or the next 
time would be for life, he'd take them off the black list. Well, 
before long, he'd managed to have it pretty well known all 
through the organization that, no matter where anybody went, 
if he used the stuff, he had better be on the good side of the 
Chaplain, or it was 'blooey* for him. So what's the sense of 
turning States-Evidence to save yourself to be tortured? And 
as the Chaplain never took anybody into his confidence who 
didn't use it, see for yourself f What chance was he taking of 
anybody snitching ! That's where he's got everybody who ever 
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organized grifting on a large scale beat into a batter. Now, 
take myself " 

MiUiken paused for the usual reason. 

''I used to just dally with the Oriental pleasure on Saturday 
nights ; 'pleasure-smokers' so to speak. But when I came into 
the Chaplain's gang, there was a private hop-joint right at 
handy all your pals l3ang around, everybody smoking and talk- 
ing, cigarettes and grapes on the tray and everything. Youll 
understand before you're through. You'll '* 

"I tell you ^" Alan would have shouted it if he had 

been elsewhere ; as it was his tone was intense in extremis — 
"I'd rather be dead than use that stuflF." 

"The Chief's compliments, sir, and he would wish for you 
to bring the young man with you, if you please," said a low 
voice almost at Alan's ear. But the man was addressing 
Milliken. He, too, was a Chinese, but of a different typt from 
the "boys" ; a Chinese with an Oxford accent and dressed as 
might be expected of one who had such speech ; in the quietly 
unobtrusively well-tailored garments of an English gentleman. 

He had come up so silently that even Milliken had not 
heard him. Still smiling pleasantly, he took oif again on his 
silent way, shod in silence as were his humble compatriots, 
but in Occidental composition soles instead of Oriental felt 
ones. 

"That settles it, kid," said Milliken, pityingly. "You'd 
better not tell the Chaplain you'd rather be dead, though. 
Damn it, I'd give half what I've got in the bank — ^and it runs 
into six figures, lemme tell you that — ^to get you out of this. 
And if this next half-hour was over, too, or if I was only far 
away from here and didn't have to know about it, I believe I'd 
give half of the rest. Judas Priest !" he protested with all the 
semblance of profanity. "Come on, kid, come on. Don't 
keep him waiting, for the love of God." 



CHAPTER VII 

How IT Came about that Alan Sold Himself to the 

Devil's Chaplain 

I. THE CHASTENING OF BILLIKEN 

MILLIKEN had not boasted idly when he told Alan he 
could walk from one end of the block to another, 
under cover. Alan shivered, despite warm pajamas, 
woolly dressing gown, house-shoes and bedsocks lined with 
lamb*s-wool. One dark deserted passage followed another, on 
all of which the dust lay decades thick. Twice Milliken had 
recourse to the sliding panels that admitted knowledgeable folk 
from one house to another. 

The Chaplain held his peculiarly private "justiciary," as he 
often named it and always with a frozen smile, in one of the 
upper stories of what had been an Oriental bazaar in the pre- 
cise center of the block. His room was high up imder the 
leads, with tiny dormer windows set in a mansard facade, too 
high for anyone within to look out of them. Here then was 
where he maintained his idea of law and order among his 
"horde." 

When it became necessary In his opinion that the welfare 
of all depended upon the disciplining of one, that one was con- 
ducted to this room where the Chaplain dispensed what it 
suited him to call justice. 

This room, then, and its adjoining suite were the only ones 

114 
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in use (save for the newly fitted up laboratory) bare of gor- 
geous costly loot. 

Save for the high-backed Jacobean chair in which the 
Chaplain sat, and its accompanying carven table, there was no 
other furniture, even; not even another chair. Two iron rings 
hung suspended by stout straps from the peak of the overhead 
gable. They were not unUke those seen in gymnasiums, so it 
was some time before Alan suspected their sinister purpose. 

When he entered, following Milliken's elaborate series of 
knuckled signals, he hardly dared look at the grim chieftain on 
whom his fate depended ; this modem revival of the grimmest 
of medieval robber-barons. When he did raise his eyes, they 
encountered, not the Chaplain's but his henchman's, Kendrick 
Kewpick's. 

Here was one as huge as the Chaplain was otherwise. To- 
gether, this pair represented the zenith and the nadir of 
htmian size, if one excepts monstrosities. He supplied the 
missing size and strength to his Chief's ferocity. 

One time '^ballyhoo" and "shillaber," proprietor of "Chief 
Bigspoon's Family Specifics" medicine-show, erstwhile Har* 
vard half-back of the early eighties, Kewpick was an atavism. 
He should have been about in Viking days to serve as Cap- 
tain of the Varangians for the sorely harassed Emperor Con- 
stantine. Alongside him the Chaplain seemed particularly 
tiny ; Milliken, big as he was, scarcely sizable. 

Wherever one saw Thomas Trego, supposititious Cha- 
tauqua lecturer, one saw Kendrick Kewpick, body-guard. 
Accompan)dng the Chaplain's cruel fleshless face, the counte- 
nance of some pre-Renaissance cleric, Italianate, cunning, ruth- 
less, for all its asceticism, was the rubicund countenance of 
Kewpick. To the Chaplain's five feet six of lean weight was 
opposed the six feet four of his huge companion's bone and 
sinew, outwardly sheathed in avoirdupois and covered with 
almost obsolete type of long-tailored frock known as "Prince 
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lAlbert/' Kewfnck wore with it the hard-boiled shirt, string 
tie, broad brimmed black felt of the Western "statesman." 
No more impeccably respectable duo than the clerically at- 
tired Chaplain and his henchman was to be seen in any of the 
•'family" hotels they patronized on their travels. To an 
artist's eye, they had an almost uncanny resemblance to an 
liscetic Abbot and his paunchy Prior and both of long ago. 

Continuing to avoid any appraisal of the meditating man in 
the tall Jacobean chair, Alan noted Billiken standing between 
two black-visaged, be-sweatered fellows of the type seen about 
racing stables and prize-ring training quarters. Their bulging 
athletic torsos were of a quite unnecessary bigness, Alan 
thought. Their jail-bird hang-dog cotmtenances were the first 
he had seen in the "Devil's House" (as he was already 
privately calling it) who confirmed his previous ideas of 
criminals. Billiken made a good third in such a company. 

Quite a different looking Billiken from the bully Alan had 
been compelled to obey. High up under the city leads, the 
frozen hail that rattled reminded Alan of the oiled paper win- 
dow of the bam where he lay bound while this little villain, 
cowering and coward-like, now, chanted his evil triumph at his 
lamed companion. 

Strangely enough, that same Milliken, who still had his 
limp to remind him of this happening, seemed to show less 
exultation over the moon-faced mechanician's downfall than 
the otherwise abused Alan. 

"Michael !" 

The Chaplain spoke to the green-sweatered one; whose 
appearance was mute evidence that since the priest christened 
him so no one save his mother and the Chaplain had ever called 
him an)rthing but "Mike. 

"The 'cat,' Michael. 

Billiken wilted. The Chaplain, rising, seemed to grow and 
grow in Alan's eyes like the smoke-clad genie wavering up and 
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out of the bottle that Solomon sealed The effect of this ap- 
parition upon his unhappy rescuer, the fisherman, could have 
been no more alarming than the Chaplain's advance upon the 
miserable Billiken. Actually he was on his knees before he 
knew it. 

Isadore, the other be-sweatered one, yanked him up, his 
look one of sheer sensual enjojrment in evil ; a look shared by 
"Michael" as he fetched from a nearby nail such a whip as is 
technically known as the "cat-o'-nine-tails/* It was to the 
ordinary "cat" of its kind what the average puss is to some 
folk-tale grimalkin. Its stock, of rhinoceros horn, was as long 
as a man's fore-arm. The hide of the same single-homed 
mammal furnished the "tails," each top twisted to a point with 
the strongest steel wire. 

"Now, my little friend,'* said the Chaplain slowly, even en- 
joyably, for his tones were those of extreme unction. One 
might have thought, not hearing his words, that he was pro- 
nouncing a benediction. He unbuttoned the cuffs of his tight, 
black sleeves, turning them up and exposing the fine soft white 
satin of their lining. 

"This," he stated, eyes twinkling, "hurts me more than it 
will hurt you." 

But he must touch his dry thin lips with the tip of a pointed 
tongue (that Alan almost expected to see was forked) before 
he was able to add to this something intended for a smile. 
Whatever it was, it sent shivers through Alan Allenby. 

Trego continuing his slow, methodical preparations, opened 
up cuffs of fine lawn, removing amethyst cuff-links that 
matched his one ring. This was removed from his out- 
stretched hand by Kewpick, who pocketed the other jewelry, 
silently, with the air of one accustomed to it. His face was 
expressionless, neither approval nor disapproval there. 

Trego extended the other hand for the whip. As Michael 
handed it over, Billiken, on his knees again, literally wallowed, 
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emitting a long and dismal wail. But it was a hopeless one, 
wrung in anticipation of bodily angtiish, the only sort that he 
could feel. 

The Chaplain disregarded it. 

"Now, boys/' he chirped, almost cheerfully. Cruel-looking 
instrument of torture in hand, he looked like Torquemada 
more than ever. 

"Up with him," he directed, pointing, and now Alan saw 
the utility of the two rings suspended from the gable rafters. 
These had what gymnasium rings had not, a smaller set of 
straps from the rings themselves. 

"I won't 1 You can't ! You sha'n't I" BiUiken shrieked sud- 
denly. His jail-bird be-sweatered companions shrank from 
him as he spoke, appalled. 

"You won't f Again the figure of the Chaplain seemed to 
go through the same astonishing metempsychosis Alan had 
seen before. 

"I can't !" 

Again, for all his slender insignificant figure, he seemed 
to tower over the three hang-dog wretches. 

"/ sha'n't r 

An imposing figure, more menacing each minute, Alan 
understood Milliken's grudging admiration as he watched him, 
understood the secret of this strange man's power. Mike and 
his companion, with no immediate reason to fear him, shrank 
away until their backs were to the wall. 

"You say 'shdn't' to me, you dog?" 

BiUiken hid his face as the brilliant bird-like eyes blazed at 
him, the incandescent eyes of some night-hunting bird of prey. 
And one about to pounce upon what was unable to resist him 1 
Both the guards looked all of that. As for BiUiken, he had 
fallen prostrate, his former waU ending, abruptly in a choked 
cry of fear. 
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The moon- faced mechanician seemed a bullying little mon-* 
ster no longer; only a whining little child 

''Come on, can't you?*' 

Near to whimpering themselves, Mike and his companion 
plucked up sufficient false courage thus to adjure their 
prisoner. With sudden accesses of terrified strength, they 
dragged him up, strapping his hands to the rings. Their 
hang-dog faces showed intense relief once they were able to 
withdraw entirely from within the whip's orbit 

No one looked on during the punishment. The two guards 
were too acutely reminded of what they had managed to 
escape. Kewpick, though, lacking the congenitally kindly feel- 
ings that caused Milliken to turn away, was a creature of 
bodily enjojrments with a dislike for an3rthing physically dis- 
agreeable. Alan was sheerly shocked: that was aU. 

So the lash whistled and fell. A long-drawn squeal fol- 
lowed, the squeal of a pig upon whom a heavy gate has fallen, 
of a rat with a ferret's teeth in the nape of his neck. There 
was nothing human in it at all. 

Again it whistled. Again it fell. Again that horrid 
squealing ! 

Alan stole one look at the Chaplain and was sorry he had 
looked. He began trembling and shaking all over. Trego's 
eyes were as big and as bright as moon-agates, his thin lips lay 
flat against his four and twenty perfectly white teeth, for his 
mouth was a slit from ear to ear, a wide slit this time. He 
was swinging back and forth in perfect rh)rthm. Whenever 
he struck, his eyes grew bigger and brighter than before. . . . 

Alan held his breath until it seemed his heart beat no 
longer. 

"There," said the Chaplain and flung the whip away. 
"Kill for enjojrment, will you, you dog? I'll cut you into little 
pieces next time.*' 

But Billiken just hung there, hung and did not hear. Kew- 
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pick came closer, holding him upright while the others un- 
strapped his wrists. . 

"Take him away," he said in a low tone. "When Doctor 
B. is through with the girl. 111 have him look this fellow 



over." 



So they bore the limp body of Billiken away, and it was 
some time before Alan heard of him again. 

n. ALAN DOES NOT PREFER TO DIE, AFTER ALL 

So utterly absorbed was Alan in the vista of horrors that 
was opened up by this final outcome of what had begun with 
murder of old Ike Hamp, that he stood like a mesmerized 
rabbit, unaware of the baleful glare of the snake that had 
mesmerized him. 

He was startled out of this chamber of nightmare-like 
horrors in lus brain to hear the tmctuous tones he already 
dreaded more than an)rthing on earth — ^and those tones ad- 
dressed to him. Mastering himself with an effort he forced 
himself to meet the Chaplain's stare. But he met it dully. 
He had experienced about all the emotion he was capable of. 
For the time being anyhow. 

"I said, young man, that I can give no more than half-an- 
hour to the settling of your case. So I must ask you to pay 
strict attention. You will get absolute justice here. Any 
argument you have will be listened to attentively. But re- 
member the motto of this organization is : The greatest good 
to the greatest number.' May I remind you that one many 
thousand times greater than any of the law-men said: *It is 
right that one should suflFer for the sake of many/ Only he 
3aid T)ie,' not 'suflFer.' And you need have no fear of dying/' 

Alan was too amazed and angry this time to remember to 
be afraid. That this creature should wear a livery so much 
resembling that one set apart for those of the cloth, was bad 
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enough. That he should distort words uttered by the One 
most sacred of all men was too much for his early training. 
His retort was neither very brilliant nor very wise. But it was 
at least the act of a brave man. 

''Isn't something said somewhere in the same Book about 
the Devil's quoting Holy Writ?" he asked, his eyes steady. 
When he heard Milliken gasp, he thought his past conduct 
must have seemed very craven indeed if his present answer 
seemed so surprising. 

Kewpick smiled : "Good man/' he said approvingly. Above 
all other manly attributes, he set bravery. And that the boy 
should so answer after what he had seen, appealed to him. 

But Trego only smiled leniently as one might at a child, 
and went on, disregarding Alan. Evidently, he had given 
Alan's affair some thought for he spoke promptly, briskly, and 
to the point; as though discussing a cut and dried matter of 
business. 

"I suppose, Milliken," he said, almost lightly, "it is un-> 
necessary to ask you if this young ass refuses to take the 
pleasant and easy course you suggested?" 

Milliken acknowledged somewhat glumly that this was so. 

Trego motioned to Kewpick who went out whistling noise- 
lessly as was his wont. 

"Have you given him any idea of the alternatives ?" 

The big man, who seemed to regain some of his stature 
now that Kewpick had withdrawn, laughed uneasily. 

"I hadn't quite got to that, dief, when you sent for me." 

The Chaplain surveyed him with a certain sort of amused 
yet more or less tolerant contempt. 

"Milliken, my lad, if it wasn't so hard to find a capable as 
well as honest partner for a swindle (as I've said to you many 
times before) your mawkish sentimentality would compel me 
to buy you out of the Combination. Here we are, on the verge 
of millions, positively, millions. Here's one youngster of no 
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partictilar utility to anyone, not even to himself, and you're let- 
ting your absurd prejudices stand in the way of those millions. 
Yet I venture to believe )rou think me hard, positively cruel, be- 
cause I insist on the course I outlined." 

Milliken cleared his throat, hesitantly. 

"Well, Chief " 

"Pshaw, man, you need say nothing. Your face tells its 
tale. How you ever became a crook is one of the great un- 
solved mysteries. If ever a man was intended for carpet- 
slippers and the evening paper, a middle-class fireside, and 
pushing a baby carriage, you're it. You even turned away 
when I was giving that little beast of a Billiken the merest 
modicum of what he deserved. Even the law would have 
hung him out of hand, not once but many times if he had to 
answer for all he's done; your nice respectable law! I gave 
him a few cuts with the cat and you blanched. Stand aside, 
you hiunan jackass !'* 

Such was the power of the man that his contempt, while 
it whipped the red blood into every pore of Milliken's flushed 
face, held sufficient menace in it for one, twice his size and no 
coward at that, to retire to the upper reaches of the room. 

"Now, young AUenby," said the Chaplain sharply, "we'll 
settle your case out of hand. It will be settled just as you 
choose. That much is due you. You did not mean to meddle 
in our affairs. But hear me 1 Better go into that room again 
tonight and every day hereafter and smoke with Milliken. Do 
that and you will be permitted to assist Professor Six in his 
experiments and see his daughter, maybe every day. Before 
you refuse, remember this: that daughter lies in the house 
next door to him and he cannot help her because he does not 
know she is there. You are the only one who can. You don't 
believe me?" 

Trego's eyes began to take on that same incandescence they 
had had in his dealings with Billiken. 
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"Continue in your present course, young idiot, and let me 
show you what will happen to you. Let me show you what 
has happened to a brave young man who talked too freely a 
few hours ago. Kewpick I" 

Evidently the henchman had been listening at the adjoin-* 
ing room's door. Now, half-guiding, half holding up Ulric 
Uhn, the huge frock-coated figure advanced toward them. 

''Observe your fellow-prisoner/' directed Trego, his eyes 
saturnine. 

Ulm's head was bound up with an intricate series of band- 
ages. His eyes regarded Alan without seeming to see hinu 
Tugging at Kewpick, who permitted it, Ulm now attempted to 
walk after some vision that seemed to have gone its way 
serenely through one of the walls. 

"Oh 1" escaped from Alan, instinctively, his arms suddenly 
taut at his sides. 

It did not appear to seem impossible to Ulm that he should 
be able to follow the one who had walked through the wall. 
Twice he brought his head in contact with the plaster tmtil 
Milliken cried out in sudden pity. 

"Jackass," commented the Chaplain contemptuously. His 
eyes, however, took on a more pleasing expression as he noted 
the white-cheeked Alan. Coming up, silently, behind him, he 
tapped his shoulder. 

"Speak to your friend,'* he tu-ged. "Remind him of your 
sweet converse through the bars of your cells.'* 

Ulm seemed to have reached, more or less permanently,; 
the shores of some otherwise unseen world. Certainly he could 
not see Alan, nor even Kewpick, though he was aware that 
some sort of guidance was necessary, and accepted a certain 
amount of it from some apparently invisible person at his 
elbow. That he saw Kewpick himself was doubtful. 

"Take him by the arm, shake him, remind him of the girl 
he followed here. Tell him who you are. Do everything you 
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can to make him remember you. Never mind about the con- 
versation. Just try to get him to remember you." 

Alan stood forlornly regarding what only an hour or so 
before had been that brisk, well-groomed, young person, Ulric 
Ulm, secret agent of the Department of State. In the moon- 
light, with faces pressed against the bars, Alan had been able 
to make out the eager, alert eyes of Ulric Ulm, his crisp crop 
of yellowish Saxon hair. Were it not that this latter feature 
still remained the same, it is doubtful if he would have been 
recognizable. 

For all alertness, all eagerness, all life had gone from the 
eyes. The mouth sagged piteously, the face itself seemed to 
droop. Identification was assisted only by the somewhat 
noticeable necktie he had worn, a spotted foulard. 

"Proceed, young friend! Shake him, recall yourself to 
him, I urgently ask you to." 

The Chaplain's tones exceeded themselves in unctuousness. 
He seemed to be thoroughly enjoying himself, mentally, in the 
same way as he had, physically, when attending to the "dis- 
ciplining" of Master Billiken. Out of the tail of his eye, Alan 
found some solace in his wretchedness by noting that Milliken, 
also, was thoroughly miserable. The Chaplain noted it too and 
brought those blazing searchlights of his to bear upon him. 

"Help your friend, jackass, since he seems to be stricken 
with paralysis so suddenly and unexpectedly. Shake up his 
friend for him." 

Milliken set his teeth and spoke. 

"Aaw, what's the use. Chief. Anybody can see the poor 
guy's screwy. The kid here sees it as well as anybody else. 
Go on through with the programme. It ain't the pleasantest 
thing on earth to watch." 

A sort of cold malevolent fury seemed to brighten Trego's 
already blazing eyes. 

"Were I one of those foolish fellows who misuse thcif. 
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power for the sake of personal satisfaction, I'd half flay you 
alive, jackass/' he said, his teeth snapping together as if he 
violently regretted the fact that this was so. "See to it, my 
fine fellow, that you never slip up on an3rthing official. If 
ever you do, youll get worse than Billiken got If you knew 
how my hand just itches for that 'cat/ you'd be a wee bit more 
careful what you say." 

"No, Chief," returned Milliken, making his second reach 
for his temporarily lost manhood, and regaining it for good; 
that evening anyhow. He made no more effort to conceal his 
personal dislike than had Trego, ''no. Chief, I wouldn't and 
I'll tell you why. No, I don't have to. You just handed it 
out when you said you never let your personal feelings get 
the better of you. You put the organization's interest first, 
111 say that for you. Which is why the gang hold together the 
way they do. The people that run the law could learn a little 
something from you, all right, all right." 

He added this with a certain reluctant admiration. The 
Chaplain meanwhile eyed him venomously. 

"Are )rou through, my dear Mr. Milliken, all through? 
Then, with your permission, we will proceed with the re- 
mainder of the reasons why your friend, Mr. Allenby, should 
obey? Are you quite sure, Mr. Allenby, that your friend, is 
completely non-compos ?" 

His venom is impossible to reproduce: especially since it 
accompanied phrases couched in terms of almost impeccable 
politeness. 

Not meeting Trego's eye. Alan nodded in the same forlorn 
way he had been surveying Ulm. 

"Well, then : observe closely. Item One : bandages. Item 
Two : their position, encircling that broad and lofty forehead 
supposititiously the outward indication of the enormous intel- 
lect within; the one that led him, lamb-like into our hands. 
Item Three : obviously the same intellect now irreparably lost. 
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Item Four : how did this happen ? You shall observe it happen 
to another. Follow me." 

Signing to Kewpick that he had no further immediate use 
for this particular human object-lesson, the latter led Ulm 
away by one door, while the Chaplain opened another. The 
adjoining room was almost as bare as his own. In the semi- 
darkness which shrouded most of it, attention was immediately 
accelerated toward a box of batteries providing the power for a 
small shaded ray that poured downward. The pool of radiance 
that resulted from the ray, bathed the face of an unconscious 
girl stretched out on an operating table. 

Advancing unconsdously, oppressed by that sinister shadow 
he was unslble to tmderstand, Alan was near enough to touch 
the table when, suddenly galvanized, he sprang forward and 
bent over the unconscious body, his eyes so big and bulging it 
seemed they would burst from their place. For the face of the 
girl on the operating table was that of Guilda Six. 

"Oh, my God !" he choked and fell to his knees beside her, 
chafing her limp, cold, dangling hand. His own was uncere- 
moniously plucked away from this occupation and the girl's 
crossed over her breast by a hard-faced, though handsome, 
woman for all her face was obviously enameled; one who 
wore some sort of parody of a nurse's costume : the sort seen 
on Red Cross nurses in moving-picture melodramas. 

"Please do not meddle with patients about to be operated 
on, young man," said this person, harshly. "Ever3rthing about 
her has been sterilized. Keep your germ-factory hands to 
yourself." 

She left him kneeling there, however, and crossed to a 
folding table set up alongside the room's third occupant: a 
man in a surgeon's smock. Alan strained dazed eyes watching 
her as she donned rubber gloves and lit a candle. By its light 
Alan saw her begin removing various surgical instruments 
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from the sterilizer, the opening of whose door clouded the 
room with white-hot steam. 

Alan was on his feet again. He nerved himself to face 
any further horrors for the sake of this helpless girl; standing 
and staring a long time (for a moment may seem an intermin- 
able time at such a crisis as this) at Guilda's pale, young face, 
the long eyelashes, the color of gilded bronze long and curling 
against her wet cheek. 

Abruptly he bent over and kissed her, in open defiance of 
the hard enameled faced nurse. He had no further fear of 
anyone. As far as his own fate was concerned he became sud- 
denly the possessor of a curious coolness. For the worst that 
could happen was about to come to pass, and on the person of 
the girl he loved. 

He found himself saying with an air of abstract inquiry: 
''Operation ? What operation ?* 

Trego's thin lips clung to his gums as he grinned (Alan 
thought) as the Qieshire Cat must have grinned — a wide- 
slitted show of four and twenty perfect and perfectly white 
teeth. He turned to the silent surgeon with the white smock 
belted about him. 

"Doctor B.," the Chaplain addressed him. "Explain about 
your specialty ; artificial amnesia/' 

In a droning voice and in the dry technicalities in which he 
chiefly dealt, the one addressed began a long dull monologue 
untranslatable into ordinary English by anyone except an in- 
structor in the therapeutics of surgery. Even the ordinary, 
practising physician would have been out of his depth. 

The Chaplain interrupted him. 

"That will do, Doctor. Nurse Sdina, be good enough to 
explain, avoiding technicalities." 

Nurse Selina, the erstwhile "dragon" of the now uncon- 
scious girl, had the sort of speech ill-bred Americans imitate 
from English provincial actors on the American stage. 
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'My dear Doctor Tr^^ol Fancy me explaining! With 
Doctor B. about, who has performed more amnesia operations 
than anyone on earth I Really, it's too absurd !" 

Trego cut her short 

"In ordinary English, please/' he commanded sharply. 
There was a duel of lance-Uke glances. "Nurse Sdina" sub- 
sided. 

"Well, then, if you like," she said, sulkily, "it causes com- 
plete forgetfulness. Is that English ordinary enough?" 

Trego ignored her question. 

"Supposing this girl intimately acquainted with this boy, 
here. Would she be able to recognize him before the opera- 
tion? Simply say yes or no I" 

"No, then." And Alan got a sulky smile of tritunph. 

"Her father?" 

She shook her head. 

**Describe her mental condition after the operation, avoid- 
ing technicalities and artificial locutions as before." 

The so-called "Nurse Selina" gave Alan the benefit of the 
smoldering enraged eyes she dared not turn upon Trego. 

"Like a new bom baby's," she said, surly. "Except for 
a few matters of daily routine. Some remember nothing at all 
and go about in a daze for the rest of their lives like that young 
man Mr. Kewpick just took in to see you. He may remain 
like that forever. It depends on the individual operation. 
Sometimes," she dwelt on this, and her eyes swiveled toward 
the man in the smock, "sometimes the operating surgeon is in 
better trim than at others." 

Alan's eyes followed the direction of hers and saw, at the 
instrument table, the doctor engaged in a minor operation. 
He, himself, was its subject, the hypodermic that had been on 
the tray, the sole instrument. Laying it down, the surgeon 
rubbed his arm with a bit of alcoholized cotton, and stood 
quite motionless for a moment or even more, during which the 
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room remained under a cloud of oppressive silence. But it did 
not seem to oppress him. Gradually, the trembling of his 
hands (which Alan had noticed, panic-stricken, immediately 
after recognizing Guilda), seemed to subside. 

He turned, no whit embarrassed by the concentrated gaze 
of the others and said in the calmest manner possible. 

"It takes more and more of the stuff every time I operate," 
he explained, smiling serenely. His eyes closed for a moment, 
as if trying to shut out something their owner wished to for- 
get. It was plain he had no heart in what Alan supposed him 
about to do. 

"It*s rather dreadful, this, when you come down to it," he 
said, in a dreary sort of voice. "This girl, she's a downright 
good sort, Guilda! I don't like it, Chaplain, with her father 
here — ^and her sweetheart looking on — on my honor I don't like 
it." 

Trego laughed grimly. 

"Your what ?" he demanded, his voice drowning the choked 
and muffled noise of Alan's sudden mad and desperate rebel- 
lion. If only there had been the slightest hope of getting the 
girl out of this house of horrors I 

But what was the chance ? None whatever ! 

Milliken had not meant to serve the Chaplain's ends as well 
as he had. But his own horror of certain of Trego's methods, 
his own genuine fear of the awful expedients to which this 
saturnine chieftain resorted to gain his ends — ^had done their 
work well. As the Chaplain had known they would. 

It was only with those like Billiken, fit kin to the brute 
beasts, that Trego ever found it necessary to use physical 
violence. So sure was he of his psychical domination over Alan 
that he had not troubled to keep an armed guard within call. 
There was Kewpick, of course, who could have settled the 
youth with the same ease that he might pinch a fly between 
thumb and forefinger. But in face of a furiously enraged 
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man who has nothmg to lose but life and something infinitely 
precious to save by d3dng (even were it no more than his 
honor) ^ the Qiaplain knew well enough Kewpick and himself 
might easily go down before two well-aimed stabs with one of 
the surgeon's knives. Attempting the patently impossible was 
youth's prerogative. In the fine frenzy of his love for Guilda 
Six, coupled with the knowledge of her awful peril, danger 
simply did not exist for Alan. And Trego knew it. 

But, granted a lucky blow would floor each of them, what 
then? Tr^o knew Alan had heard from Milliken of the 
electrical device that controlled every exit. Alan did not even 
know in what house he stood. Moreover, he had seen the 
hungry horde in the "den": the nucleus of a cavalry troop. 
So Trego only smiled in his saturnine way, feeling that he knew 
quite well all what was passing in Alan's mind. 

What chance for escape, an unconscious girl on his hands ? 
The Chaplain knew Alan's type: at the present moment he 
would have gloried in giving his life for hers. If only he had 
an accomplice to carry her to safety. 

However, he hadn't 1 

Nevertheless, he somewhat grimly made up his mind. If 
the Chaplain refused to consider his plea that the girl he loved 
be spared, then as certainly as God lived, he, Alan AUenby, 
would seize upon the longest, sharpest scalpel and with it find 
the Chaplain's heart — ^at last ! If he had one I 

It was well worth dying for, that ! His sense of impotence 
left him. His tones, when he addressed Trego, took on a cer- 
tain imperativeness. 

"You wouldn't do that; rob her of her memory, ruin her 
life. I can't believe you mean to do that ? Even you couldn't 
be so cruel." 

His voice trembled, he felt his eyes grow moist and damned 
them for it. 

The Chaplain turned, considering him. And Alan remem- 
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bered what Milliken had said : that Trego was always willing 
to listen to an argument. 

He surveyed Alan silently for some time before answering 
him. Kewpick yawned and betook himself to the instrument 
tray where he spoke with the woman in low whispers. Milli- 
ken watched anxiously; the surgeon not at all. His eyes were 
half-closed as he sat on the anesthetist's chair at the head of 
the operating table. 

*This girl," the Chaplain stated to Alan, "was given a cer- 
tain amount of liberty. I allowed her to ride about the streets 
of New York with Nurse Selina here, gave her what was 
practically freedom, all on her word she would attempt no 
escape. How does she use this liberty? She slips out by a 
side-door while her duenna waits, and informs my most per- 
sistent enemy of — ^what do you think? My attempt to rescue 
her own father from prison. I did not know this until an hour 
or so ago while listening to what Ulm told you through the 
bars. As there is always someone following her, Ulm fell into 
our hands. But Ulm's case is disposed of, as hers must be for 
I cannot keep a girl here who requires the services of one of 
my most useful people to watch her every instant of the day, 
and who thereby robs me of that person's services." 

Suddenly Alan interrupted him, inspired. After all, the 
essential thing was to save Guilda. He forgot his heroic re- 
solve, his desire to die nobly. After all, his death would not 
save her. 

He spoke eagerly, outlining his plan. 

"But if / assist Professor Six. Won't that make up for the 
services of the one who watches her?" 

Trego looked grimly at Milliken, who had never hated him 
so much as at that moment. For the Chaplain had predicted 
with absolute assurance that thus would Alan fall into the trap 
laid for him so elaborately. However, he gave no outward sign 
of jubilation. Instead he shook his head, smiling. 
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"Why not?" demanded Alan, a tremor in his voice as he 
drew nearer, at one time, both the instrument-tray and the 
Chaplain. After all, if die he must, he was, to use his own 
phrase, going to take this smiling, ugly devil "to hell with him 
to carry his grip." 

"Why," returned Trego, thoughtfully, "it should be ob- 
vious to you that whoever watches you cancels the worth of 
your services." 

And now Alan trembled more than ever for he realized 
from Trego's thoughtful tone that the chances were he would 
be able to make some sort of compromise by which the girl he 
loved would be allowed to retain her reason. 

"Milliken," he said, as something heard during his long 
spell of listening to that person came back to him crystal-clear, 
"was this the alternative you were afraid to tell me? Will 
they really do this thing to her; will they? Will they?" 

Milliken cleared his throat. 

"Just what they've done to Ulm," he returned, gruflBy. 

Alan turned to the Chaplain. 

"I give my solemn word of honor, my oath before God, 
that I'll stay here, work with the Professor, make no move to 
escape. Only don't just do this thing to her. Isn't that 
enough ? Won't that suit you ?" 

"No I" 

Alan's eager eyes became suddenly tragic, his limbs tense. 
Suddenly Kendrick Kewpick saw that they had gone far 
enough with this boy. Watching the fingers of Alan's right 
hand close, their nails biting into the palm, he knew that had 
there been a weapon there, the Chaplain would have had short 
shrift. 

Suddenly detaching himself from his post in the upper 
reaches of the room, and placing himself between the boy and 
the instrument tray, Kewpick broke into the negotiations. 

"None of that," he said, grufHy, and Alan knew his inten- 
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tion was known to the big man. ''What good would it do 
you to kill any one of us. Now see here : this is the way it is : 
the only way it can be in this organization. We want you here 
without the need of anyone watching, with the same feeling of 
security we feel about the others, should we by any chance be 
tripped up by the Federal officer some day. Not only must 
you take oath to all the things you've already said, but youVe 
to become a voluntary prisoner, under oath not to escape or to 
reveal anything about us to any one at any time '* 

"111 do that," cried Alan eagerly, forgetting his rage at 
Kewpick's intervention. "Ill do whatever you say." 

"Then," the huge Prince- Alberted Kewpick continued, with 
the same brusque gruflfness, "by God Almighty and every other 
member of the Trinity, the same thing happens to this girl 
that happened to Ulm, unless you not only take the oath but 
comply with the first rule of the organization, the one rule 
more than any other that has held it together. This girl here 
is the only person we ever allowed in the house who didn't 
use the stuff. And she betrayed us. No one else ever did." 

"But her father," argued Alan, weakening. He felt like a 
drowning man going down for the last time. "He doesn't — 
isn't " 

"That's diflferent; he's a fanatic, half simple about the 
wrongs of humanity, believing he's the Great Redresser. Be- 
sides, he's the man who will make the millions for us. You 
are just a raw boy. If you don't make up your mind to do 
what the others do, your oath isn't worth that !" 

He indulged in the usual thtunb and forefinger snap that 
accompanied this apostrophe. 

Alan's high resolve left him a prey to despair, again. 
If I do. What then ?" he choked out, finally. 
'Why, in a few years, you'll have a snug fortune and your 
girl here, too. She and her father and you can all three live 
abroad. With the money you'll have between you, you needn't 
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be afraid you won't be welcome pretty much anywhere. When 
the statute of limitations expires, you can come back to this 
country, and you'll find people will have forgotten all about a 
millionaire's past. For this is no fairy-tale, as you'll soon see. 
And you'll do nothing except assist old Six ; you won't be re- 
quired to do anything criminal." 

Again the Chaplain took a hand. 

*'Well," he demanded, harshly, motioning for Kewpick to 
say no more, "will you do it? — or does the girl go under the 
knife?" 

Alan was through with hesitation; he did no more than 
look at the tmconscious girl. After all, what choice had he? 

"Yes," he said simply. "Ill do it." 

"Good. Milliken shall look after you for the first few 
weeks or so *' 

Alan shivered : he knew why he would need no guard after 
that 

"Oh, pshaw l" Kewpick burst out disgustedly, "you're like 
a child. There's nothing so horrible about it when a man's as- 
sured of his supply. There's enough of it here to last the 
bunch for years and even' if there wasn't, what Six is making 
would make everything all right for you. Can't you guess 
what it is?" 

Alan had begun to, even before he was asked. It was stag- 
gering, it was all so simple. Yes, this was no fairy-tale. If 
Six was after The Synthetic he, Alan, suspected, the millions 
were certain, sure. And there would be enough for all. 

"You mean " he faltered, using the phrase all people 

do when they half-suspect a truth. 

"That before two months are out," the Chaplain himself 
answered him, rubbing his fleshless hands, and smiling for the 
first time with what for him was pure pleasure, ''old Six will 
have handed me the formula for synthetic morphine/' 
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CHAPTER VIII 
The Looting of the Hall of R£cx)bds 

A MONTH or so after Ulric Ulm vanished utterly from 
the ken of Mr. Yorke Norroy, or indeed, of any 
* other of his acquaintances, Canby Kemahan, star 
reporter of the New York Argus, had another piece of 
that so-called bull-luck that, his enemies claimed, was the sole 
reason for his promotion over the heads and upon the 
shoulders of *'better men." 

The business that took him to Detective Headquarters need 
not detain us. It was evidently not one of particularly press- 
ing importance; otherwise, at that hour, Canby Kemahan 
would have been scurrying office- ward to get his "story" 
written before the "forms" closed. 

In other words, it was close upon midnight in the early 
spring of the year Nineteen-Nineteen when the pleasant con- 
verse Kemahan was holding with the Qiief was suddenly 
terminated by a hurry-cry for help from the Hall of Records* 

As it was a building the burglarizing of which might mean 
the extensive and intensive blackmailing of many politicians 
high in the service of the Chief's party, that dignitary himself 
decided to investigate. Especially as it was only just around 
the comer from D.H.Q. 

135 
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Canby Kernahan accompanied hiixL 

It was eleven-twenty when Keraahan went in. It was 
eleven-thirty when he came out. "Burst out" or "exploded 
forth" might be a better form of description. Please yourself. 
He could not have come out faster if he had been propelled 
from a Krupp cannon. Nor straighter through the twanging 
of a bowstring. 

At eleven-thirty-one, he was saying through the saloon tele* 
phone across the street: 

"I've got a whale, Bill. Exclusive 1 For the first edition 
anyhow. Hold a column on the first page for me. Keep the 
forms open whatever you do." 

From this method of address, it will not be easy to adduce 
that the reporter was speaking to his employer. But he was. 
It was the night editor who was being addressed, and his only 
answer was a sort of bewildered compliance. Which shows 
that the word of a star reporter is worth any man's bond. 

"Five dollars if you make the Argus office in five minutes," 
said Kernahan to the nighthawk outside the saloon. 

Now it will be apparent, even to those entirely outside the 
world of journalism that when reporters — even star reporters 
notoriously reckless in the matter of expense accounts, pay five 
dollars to be driven five blocks, taking chances of never arriv- 
ing anywhere except at an undertaker's, they have ''some'* 
story. 

Canby Kernahan had. He again demanded and received 
the promised place on the front-page. On hearing what was 
in the wind, the night editor seized foot rule and tweezers and 
ruthlessly attacked the "form," a mass of leaden type held to- 
gether in a frame; plucking forth what had hitherto seemed 
a priceless half-column of explanation concerning the misap- 
propriation of 'steen millions by certain purveyors for our 
armies overseas. This, despite the blackest of scowls from the 
most morose of foremen. 
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''Expect th' fust edition tuh ketch the up-state mail-train, 
doncha?*' this person had demanded. 

"Six minutes before midnight, yet. Mike I" he shouted 
through the speaking-tube. **Get the first page of Mr. Kema- 
ban's copy and hustle it up here. Tell WilUe to stand by while 
you're on your way and grab the second page, Norman the 
third, Wallace the fourth, and so on. We'll relay it up by 
pages; keep every boy on the job until you've got it," this 
merriest of editors explained jubilantly to this most morose 
of foremen. "You better do the same with every compositor 
you got 1 The story's worth it." 

Having found a mere murder story to throw out on the 
state-news page, the tweezers went to work plucking out 
sufficient type to make the misappropriated money story fit in. 

In the city room below, at Canby Kemahan's elbow, stood 
a watchful boy-scout, one hand shading his eyes in the true 
Baden-Powell manner. When the star reporter had gpt as 
much as six lines committed to paper, this youthful patriot 
snatched the sheet and gave evidences of proficiency in the 
fleeing of a faithful scout carrying news of the enemy. An- 
other watchful boy took his place ; flying in his turn . . . 

Thus it came about that the earliest edition of the Argus, 
the one that percolates into every hamlet on the Erie, con- 
tained a copy of what Canby Kemahan, and no other reporter 
on any other paper, had seen in connection with the Hall of 
Records' robbery. 

Which was to this effect. 

At some hour succeeding that one when the night watch- 
man visited that particular part of the building on his hourly 
rounds, an unbidden entrance had been effected for the pur- 
pose of a bit of grand larceny as daring in execution as it was 
mysterious in motivation. The watchman remembered that, 
while he sat at his post on the opposite side of the building, 
an odd sort of rumbling which he had inconsequentially ident? 
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fied as the result of some unusually heavy commercial traffic 
along Lafayette Street, the uptown route for heavy drays. 
The watchman was accustomed to a procession of them on 
their way to the Desbrosses Street Ferry during the midnight 
hours. 

It was not until his next half-hour trip that he saw a light 
burning in the office of the Bureau of Narcotic Drug Addic- 
tion; a light that had not burned there when he came by be- 
fore. Yet no one had entered the building on his side. Nor 
had anyone remained overtime. As for anyone coming in 
while he was on his trips, had he not securely double-and 
triple-locked the two street doors? 

Instantly, he 'phoned three other watchmen who covered 
the adjacent civic buildings through which one might gain 
access to this office. Each was assured none had been in the 
building save themselves. 

The first watchman bade them join him after notifying 
Police Headquarters. Consequently, Kemahan got to the 
Narotic Addiction Office about the same time as the others; 
the "front office" being only a few furlongs away. 

Two features of the violated room instantly attracted his 
eye. One was a huge hole in the center of the room, one that 
looked like the work of some giant-auger. 

The other was the open safe ; if it could be called such. A 
series of steel compartments were set into the wall ; to which 
access was gained by sliding steel panels, all of which were sup- 
posed to be locked and interlocked by a huge safe combination. 

These steel compartments had contained the cards of some 
20,000 registered drug addicts, residents of New York city. 
On each card was pasted a person's photograph while the 
blanks, filled in in the addict's own handwriting, gave corrobo- 
rative information. The original of each card was carried by 
the addict himself. These others could be consulted by no one 
except Jane Hunter-Marshall, Commissioner of Drug Addic- 
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tion. Secrecy having been promised the holders of these cards, 
the Commissioner had ordered these steel compartments built 
according to her own specifications. She, herself, alone, 
knew the combination and had the keys that opened each 
separate compartment. 

When she had quitted her office that afternoon (she as- 
serted over the telephone) there had been twenty thousand 
cards there. Now every compartment was empty. Not a single 
card remained. 

Neither the Chief of Detectives nor the star reporter were 
looking for motives just then. They examined the hole in the 
floor. 

*'I'm a light-weight; lower me down,** suggested Canby 
Kemahan. The watchman went for rope; which, when 
brought, was fastened under Kemahan's armpits. The Chief 
shoved the black rubber butt of a Remington into one of the 
reporter's hands, an electric torch into the other. 

He was lowered slowly into the black void, the beam from 
his torch falling on the corrugated sides of torn wood, cement, 
and plasten 

The room was on the ground floor. Below was the base- 
ment, then the cellar. When Kemahan's feet touched the 
asphalt pavement of the former, their owner was in no ex* 
alted state of courage. But a star reporter will do almost any- 
thing to get an exclusive *'story," so the feet scuffled along in 
the wake of the beam of light. 

It was not long before he was back beneath the hole, call- 
ing upon the Chief to come down by way of the stairs. 

"I haven't time to look into it any further," said Canby 
Kemahan. "I want this to get into our first edition. They 
must have had some kind of a gigantic burrowing machine. 
X/Dok at that hole through the basement wall. It leads to the 
cellar of one of those ramshackle houses across the street* 
See how rotmd and perfect the holt ia ? 
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"Then they must have set this machine up on some sort of 
a tripod just under this ceiling and set it to work burrowing 
upward. I believe I've heard of such a machine being used by 
the Germans for mining and counter-mining. A sort of a 
gigantic torpedo fitted at one end with a huge auger, and with 
a man inside of it to drive it. Just like one of the tanks, you 
know. 

"I'm going straight across to get the number of that old 
house this burrow must inevitably lead to," he concluded. "I 
look to you to 'phone me any further facts you pick up for 
the second edition." 

But there were no further facts. Kemahan's conclusions 
about the house opposite and the burrowing machine were 
both verified, but Kemahan had already said in his "story" 
that the Chief, himself, had crawled through the tunnel and 
found that it ended in the cellar of the house opposite. 

As for the burrowing machine, Canby Kemahan had 
quoted the authority of a mythical ex-Tank Captain in the 
British Army who, according to Kemahan, said: "I have 
seen such a machine twice during the later days of the tanks 
when the Boches were at their wit's end to find some weapon 
with \4iich to combat them. Thanks, however, to the great 
noise of their engines, these burrowing-machines proved a 
failure." 

Canby had read something to that effect somewhere. So 
he would have been no star reporter had he hesitated in in- 
venting his authority thus boldly. As a matter of fact, the 
machine was later identified by Lieutenant Hiram McGuire of 
D.H.Q. ; late I.O., U.S.A., who had been interned in Luxem- 
burg during the later months of the late unpleasantness. 

So that the story Canby Kemahan wrote, and Yorke Nor- 
Toy read, contained virtually all the information that was to 
be had at that hour ; including the fact that, pinned to a 
i?eooden drawer within one of the steel compartments was this 
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cryptic message in the cramped handwriting of an elderly 
man. 

WHAT ARE YOU GOING TO DO ABOUT THIS, 

Mr.Y.N.? 

There was no signature. It needed none for Mr. Norroy 
to know who had written it. But he was the only one who 
did. And even he did not know his name; nor even that some 
folk called him "The Devil's Chaplain." 



CHAPTER IX 

How YoKKB NoutoY Changed Places with thb Un- 

HAPPIEST Man in Chkistendom 

I. THE DRUG UNE 

IT was a cold day early in 1919, a day of unexpected snow 
and sleet, hard for poor f oik, the homeless and those soon 
to be, the unemployed. New York was full of such folk 
that year. So many soldiers had been demobilized in so many 
nearby camps — there had never before been so many people 
unemployed. Their number, the statisticians claimed, came 
close to a quarter-million. 

Unemotional as the fashionable world believed him to be, 
carefully cultivated as was his indifference of manner, Yorke 
Norroy was not proof against the pity that caught him by the 
throat as he passed by a long line of such unfortunates, 
a "bread line.'* The snow that had carpeted the city in white 
velvet overnight had frozen underfoot, a chilly sort of carpet 
for shoes almost soleless. Overhead, the snow's dreary foster- 
sister, the chilly sleet, was shooting frozen arrows at the holes 
in the threadbare gear that flapped soddenly about the meager 
limbs of the "line/' 

Their wan-eyed owners drew their inadequate covering as 
tightly, and tried making their shivering surfaces as small as 
possible that they might present the least area of resistance to 
these arrows, all the way from Iceland's frozen floes and 
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Greenland's icy mountains. For it was the frozen fingers of 
Boreas that drew the bow that drove those arrows. 

Such a blow it was, that biting nor'wester that followed the 
snow. Such a glorious blow, it might seem, and straight from 
fairyland, to some merry children Norroy knew ; noses snubbed 
against the windows of North Washington Square*, windows 
upon which Jack Frost had had his will during the night, deco- 
rating with his fragile white filigree. And the Snow Queen had 
been busy too. She and the North Wind had had a merry 
time with trees and bushes; turning them into tall giants or 
squat dwarfs, heavily snow-bearded, whose many-jointed 
white fingers held silver-bright swords and gleaming daggers, 
or from whose twisted arms suspended long, icy-white spears. 
The whole Square in fact was a white forest of just such 
gnarled semi-human shapes as Rackham and that lot draw in 
their fairy-books ; the sort that lay scattered along the broad 
expanse of the nursery bay-window. 

The snow was a delightful enough adventure to those who 
read them. Presently fur-booted and furrily great-coated, 
bright, little figures against a world of white, they would be 
sledding and snowballing until their faces were as red as their 
little warm coats. Then back to the blazing nursery fire to 
read more of MacDonald's "North Wind" and Andersen's 
"Snow Queen,'* looking out of the window every now and 
then to hug themselves in ecstasy at the thought of further 
icy enjoyment. 

Delightful enough to them, but to the poor creatures who 
hugged themselves for a far different reason, and had no ac- 
quaintance with the creatures of faery, Mesdames Northwind 
and Snow-Queen were only unwelcome enemies. They were 
abroad because being so meant a loaf of bread — 2l bowl of hot 
soup. 

So there they stood, teeth chattering, bodies trembling as 
of an ague, waiting. As Norroy looked back after going his 
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way, his supply of silver exhausted among them, he thought 
these must be about the most pitiable people in a whole city- 
ful. 

He was forgetting, entirely, the sight he was on his way to 
see. A few moments later, and a few blocks away, he was 
quick enough to change his mind. 

This sight was pitiful enough at any time. Even in the 
brightest sunshine of the balmiest spring day, these people 
were pitiful. 

It was a "line," too, a queue of waiting ones longer than 
that of those who were there for bread. Himger and cold 
had had their way with these faces, too ; but to their ravages 
was added another set of lines that bespoke even more an ur- 
gent need, an emotion far more acute than want of warmth or 
starvation. 

For this was one of the sights of New York city during 
the year of the Armistice; a sight Dickens might have trans- 
ferred to the printed page ; Hogarth to the pictured one. For 
it was a public spectacle more typical of other days than ours, 
these sodden souls : days when London sightseers were amused 
by Bedlam, where poor, mad folk were chained to their cells ; 
by Newgate where, dirty and diseased, the doomed awaited 
the welcome release of the hangman. 

Yes, undoubtedly, Hogarth could have done it dreadful 
justice, he who had the awful genius to show a man's inner 
degradation in his outer covering. He and none other would 
have been equal to showing on paper what Norroy saw when 
he passed slowly along New York's notorious "drug-line." 

His way was undoubtedly leisurely, his eyes active the 
while, as if in search of someone. But at no time did he re- 
ceive an answering stare. These folk had long since passed 
the day when they were equal to meeting their fellow- 
creatures, eye for eye. For by their very presei|ce in this line, 
they confessed to the world at large that they had nothing to 
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lose in either reputation or self-respect. That their need was 
equal only to their inability to procure what they needed else- 
where, in private. For here, and here only, at the Worth 
Street cUnic, the city doled out drugs to the absolutely penni- 
kss, or sold at cost to those who could manage the minimtun 
price asked. 

It must be a minimtun price indeed now. They had paid 
the maximum long ago ; a price that included everything every- 
one else holds precious. Small wonder they failed to meet an- 
other's eye. 

Some muttered obscenities followed Norroy's course when 
his back was turned. But that was all. They were wet and 
cold and utterly miserable. Many were equally as hungry as 
those of the bread-Une. But these ills were utterly swallowed 
up by a greater one; an agony that would endure until the 
clinic's doors opened. Many had been standing — cold, wet, 
and hungry — for a full hour that they might be first when this 
occurred. 

Now they were about to receive their reward. From with- 
in the double -doors were slowly swung back. A dolorous mur- 
mur of expected relief came undulating all along the line. 

Norroy shuddered. Was this the best these spiritless shells 
of men and women could do in the way of a cheer? They 
eyed, with a longing so intense it was painful to watch them, 
the lucky ones at the head of the line. Then all expression died 
out again. They began shuffling spiritlessly along as one after 
another was admitted. 

"Yah!" the tail-ender, a wan-eyed creature, greeted him, 
as Norroy made his slow progress of the block back to the 
end of the line again, "if I could afford a benny like that there 
one of your'n, I'd 'a' bin at the croaker's hours ago. Watcha 
hangin' round here with a first-benny and a Dunlop cady and 
a pair o' kicks like them fer; hey? Thishyere is fer people 
can't afford to pay a croaker. Why 'unt jmh hock the benny 
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and beat it upta 'Doc' Pcavey's and git yoreself a ducket fer 
a man^s size dose ? Er if yore gunta go in, why 'unt yuh stand 
in line and quit stallin' yore a dick or sumthin'. There's an- 
pther of youse stallin' guys. The bot' of yeh g^mme a pain!'* 

Norroy noted not for the first time, another beside him- 
self who teetered uneasily back and forth along the Worth 
Street line. The rude speech of the wan-eyed, waxen-face 
tail-ender, called Norroy's attention to him again just as he 
seemed finally to have made up his mind. 

This person, as he came nearer, pulled his coat-collar 
higher, his hat lower. In him, apparently, shame had yet to 
die altogether. And now that Norroy saw him at close 
quarters, his heart leaped high. Enough was revealed of the 
newcomer's face to tell the secret agent that here was the sort 
of man he had come to find. All the better, for the purpose 
Norroy had in mind that he should retain some remnants of 
his tattered self-respect. 

"Aw, come on," said the tail-ender who had spoken before, 
transferring his disgust to the newcomer, a heavily bearded, 
straggly moustached but extremely young man in an overseas 
service overcoat now in the last stages of thread-bareness. 
"You ain't like this guy here. His benny and cady and kicks 
ain't the kind that oughta be in thishyere lineup. Wouldn't 
catch me here getting froze to death if I was him." 

"Where would you go ?" Norroy inquired, politely. 

"Doc. Peavey's on Poleaxe Street, right erround th* cor- 
ner from here. On'y charges four bits for a ducket, an' gives 
yuh a jab fer luck." The wan-eyed, waxey-faced creature was 
watching Norroy eagerly. He had already satisfied himself 
as to the secret agent's financial standing. The secret agent's 
strapped over fur-lined buckskin gloves, nearly new, settled 
the matter. 

"Come on," he said suddenly. "I'll show you — an' you 
stake me. It's handy to know. This joint ain't always open. 
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And it'll be haff an hour before we git our turn. Guess ya 
kin afford to stake a fella, can'tcha? Q)me4 on, stake me, old 
pal/' 

"Right," said Norroy with equal suddenness, "I'll stake you 
.—and you too.'* 

He turned to the man in the threadbare service overcoat; 
who thereupon stared at Norroy as one who spoke in some 
language unknown to him. His pale face, what little of it 
there was to see, thanks to turned-down hat, upturned coat- 
collar and extraordinary hirsuteness, showed an utter lack of 
comprehension. For a moment, Norroy, thought him a for- 
eigner. But he had only to speak to belie that. And presently, 
his eyes averted, he did speak. 

"Am I to understand that you are offering to pay for me?** 

Norroy nodded. It was his rule to keep an impassive 
cotmtenance. Otherwise it would have lit up at the fellow's 
intonation. It bespoke breeding, an education abroad, perhaps 
England. That is, tmless he was Harvard. Yes that was it: 
he was Harvard, unmistakably Harvard. Previously, in all 
probability, Boston, with Back Bay, preferably, even though 
now so far in the background. 

Better and better: more than Norroy had had any rigfht 
to expect. If only he were rid of the wan-eyed, waxy-faced 
pne. 

"Yes; you are to understand just that. So please come 
along," said Norroy, abruptly. 

He would have preferred giving the waxy fellow the 
amount needed and bidding him be off to the popular 
Peavey's. But, lest there be watchers and listeners in the in- 
terest of the enwny, he needed some plausible excuse for 
having been in the line-up and now for quitting it. And the 
excuse of Peave/s would serve. 

"I just hit New York from the other side," he observed, at 
random, as he hurried along, hard-put to keep pace with his 
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guide and retain any semblance of dignified progress. '"My 
supply was short, and the hotel doctor declined to prescribe 
morphin. Told me I'd have to come here. So here I am.'' 

"What? Aintcha got no r^stration card?" demanded the 
wan creature, stopping suddenly at the comer. "Aaaw, hell ! 
Whyunt yuh say so 'fore we start Peavey won't prescribe 
less'n you got yore card. They watch him too clost Yuh 
gotta dog it overta Prince Street 'fore yuh git any ducket from 

*im- You git yore jab an' no more '* 

"I'm in no hurry," said Norroy, hastily. "I can wait" 
"I can't," said the bearded young man, weakly. He wav- 
ered, his eyes filming. "I've been without it for over twenty- 
four hours. And now — ^I can't — get — ^back — ^to — ^the — ^line 

Why — didn't you — leave — ^me alone. I- 



The film had become moisture. The man, big and bearded 
though he was, was weeping weakly, like some chastened child. 
A shudder shook the fellow from head to foot. He spim, tee- 
totum like, slipped on the snow, fell heavily, and lay there. 

"My Gawd, what a yen he's got," said the wan-eyed one, 
sudden pity flushing his waxen-face as he knelt by his fellow- 
sufferer. He turned fiercely to Norroy. 

"Fed his heart. It's on the fritz, fella. He'll die 'f youse 
don't watch out *' 

"Taxi," Norroy countered briefly, commandeering a pass- 
ing cab. "Here, driver, help me in with him. Here — ^you !" 

Nothing could have suited Norroy's book better than this 
accident. Providing, of course, that the man did not die. 
Silencing the wan-faced one with sufficient lagniappe to pay 
a pair of Peaveys, Norroy bade the driver go north. He 
could have spared himself the trouble of concealing his 
address. At sight of the "finnif," as the wan-eyed one doubt- 
lessly termed it, aflFectionately, he had whirled and departed 
swiftly under the impression that Norroy had given him "a 
sawbuck instead of an ace." 
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The comer turned, Norroy opened the cabdoor and leaned 
out to give a more explicit address. He then drew the blinds 
that hid him and his companion from driver and passers-by 
alike, took out a wafer-like watch in one hand, felt the 
stranger's pulse with the other. 

Its faintness and irregularity seriously alarmed him. This 
was no time to wait for doctors. That morning, while array- 
ing himself in his oldest and most inconspicuous garments 
(evidently, however, anything that was whole was enviable 
in the eyes of the wan- faced one), Norroy had thought it best 
to equip himself with the sort of syringe-case all such people 
carried lest his right in that line be questioned. For when 
Norroy played a part he neglected no essential "properties." 
One could never tell what would happen. As witness — ^this ! 

He wasted no time. As the cab rolled, he opened this case, 
dropped a tablet or two into the syringe and filled it from a 
bottle of distilled water. When the tablets dissolved, he dosed 
the unconscious man. 

The pulsations became a trifle more regular. Not" enough, 
judged Norroy. After waiting awhile and finding the irregu- 
larity still alarming, he doubled the dose. Presently the pulse 
began to show some degree of normality. 

Seeing that his charge was out of danger, Norroy de- 
termined to take a certain chance. With deft fingers, he rifled 
the pockets of the shabby service great-coat. The man wore 
only a waist-coat beneath it. 

Norroy's fingers closed upon a packet, fastened together 
with rubber bands. It had been further secured from loss by 
a button and buttonhole clumsily sewn, the man's own work 
evidently. At the sight of the legend in what had been gilt 
letters upon the packet's soft grey suede backing, Norroy 
elongated his eyes. The gilt was nearly all gone. But there 
could be no mistake about the outline of the flag and of the 
words : "My Discharge from U.S. Service." 
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The secret agent flicked the rubber bands away, unfolded 
and read. His look of habitual calm forsook him. Never 
would he have dared to ask of Providence that she pick for 
him among so many pitiful people, the one person so consum- 
mately made to order for his purpose. An ex-Captain, A.E.F., 
a volimteer, who had seen the toughest sort of service; one 
:who had been decorated by three governments. 

Of course, Norroy had noted the service great-coat. That 
meant nothing, though. Department stores had been selling 
oflf enough officer's outfits to equip an army corps. 

Hastily, and with a respectful touch his fingers had lacked 
before — ^glancing toward the great-coat's owner with eyes 
ashamed — Norroy sorted over the papers the discharge helped 
to protect. Three letters from three governments. Reasons 
for bestowing decorations. C.O.'s commendatory letter "To 
All It May Concern," signature a Colonel's. Regimental sur- 
geon's reasons why C. Cotton's discharge had been given, a 
medical certificate stating that he had received injuries under 
fire resulting in disabilities disqualifying him for active (or in- 
deed any immediate) service. Divisional C.O.'s recommenda- 
tion to the Chief Surgeon, etc., that in view of C. Cotton's gal- 
lant conduct under fire in the line of duty resulting in said dis- 
abiHties, his case should receive favorable endorsement to the 
Board of Pensions. 

That the latter should be a carbon copy invited considerable 
speculation as to what the Board of Pensions meant to do 
about it. Meanwhile, the gallant "Kit Cotton" (as a somewhat 
more personal letter addressed him) had been passed along 
from Emergency to Base hospital, from Base to P.E., from 
P.E., France, to Convalescent Home, Devonshire, and by a 
short stage to P.E., Plymouth. 

On board the hospital ship, the gassing end of his casualties 
had evidently taken a new turn, resulting in his detention in a 
final Port of Embarkation — ^which, in his case, as in many 
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others, had been Debarkation. From this he had been turned 
adrift, "honorably discharged" on a recommendation made in 
France. 

And now — ^this 1 

All of which was told by the various carbon copies of trans- 
fers b^;inning with the first headed : "Arm6e Americain" to 
the last : "Marine Hospital Discharge." And as Norroy read, 
he saw the sinister foreshadowing of what had happened creep- 
ing in between the Unes. Saw the frenried efforts of half- 
equipped undermanned emergency hospital doctors to htury 
complicated cases of gassing and infected wounds off thdr 
hands. Meanwhile, that their cries of agony might not be for- 
ever ringing in their ears — ^morphin. Then the hurried at- 
tempts of the general Bases to do what they could to ease the 
pain of such cases while arranging for their transfer farther 
from the front. And so on. Meanwhile, all had continued 
the daily, even hourly use, of the only anodyne that would quiet 
intermittent agony It was the easiest way. 

Norroy saw only too clearly how it was that Captain 
Christopher Cotton, through no fault of his own, had been in 
the "drug-line" that morning. How he, one of those the short- 
memoried public had found no honors too high for, had in six 
short months become one of those for whom they could find 
no treatment too harsh, no words too low. 

If, when Norroy came a-seeking that morning, he could 
have described the ideal man for his purpose, he would not 
have dared to aim so high as C. Cotton. But, since he had 
found him, the Secret agent was glad, at least, that this un- 
justly treated young officer and gallant gentleman would soon 
know that his humiliation and suffering had not gone for noth- 
ing. C. Cotton was about to serve his country again ; this time 
against enemies within. 

But at what a cost! Norroy wondered if Cotton would 
find it worth it, even though he, Norroy, knew it was. And 
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suddenly he found himself wondering if finding Cotton was 
really the accident it seemed. 

Were not all such so-called coincidences, after all, only the 
working-out in its infinite details of a giant Purpose ; one that, 
as our forefathers believed, always had the man ready when- 
ever there was the need for him. 



IL CONCERNING CHRISTOPHER COTTON, SOME- 
TIME CAPTAIN, A.E.F. 

To him who had been "dear old Kit Cotton" in more than 
one dug-out opening off that long stretch of Duck-Board Lane 
that ran its melancholy way from lower Flanders to upper 
Lorraine, the line of demarcation between threatened deUrium 
and later dreams had been as slight as the same line between 
dreams and awakening. When the nightmare leading toward 
a delirium that could have ended only in death had been ter- 
minated by Norroy's medicinal ministrations, C. Cotton had 
glided peacefully into slumberous reminiscences of days when 
war was not and college campuses were; days when his ivy- 
entwined study walls overlooked a gathering-place, all green. 

In those days there was nothing noteworthy in a young 
senior lying luxuriantly at full length in a noble tub so full of 
water piping-hot that it would seem he floated. But as this 
water began to soothe the ache in bone-chilled weary limbs, 
arms that ached from wounds but recently healed, legs that 
had twisted and contorted from other and later agonies; his 
dazed cerebellum was silent, leaving it to his cerebrum to tell 
him that he was lying in the reeking mud of a Picardy abri 
and dreaming. Dreaming the favorite dream of all cleanly 
inclined members of the A.E.F. : hot water, hot water, and 
again hot water : enough to cover an unclean, itching, cold, and 
toilwom body in its entirety. 
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Surely a dream, this! Had there ever really been that 
much hot water in the whole wide world ? 

But, because it was a dream, was that any reason for not 
enjoying it? He trowed not. Having accepted it as one of 
the Sandman's kindly fancies, let the dream give him as much 
hot water, or any other luxury, as it chose. True, his Umbs 
would ache all the more when he was prodded awake by some- 
one belonging to battalion headquarters 1 But 

So, in that strange hinterland where one is neither quite 
awake nor quite asleep, and certainly neither sane nor normal, 
C. Cotton allowed Ale-Luke-Oie to have his will upon him. It 
was but natural that such a dream should include soft flesh- 
caressing pajamas, the donning of which required no effort on 
his part — ^as is the way of dreams. And the sort of softness 
in beds and downiness in pillows that goes with such gear. 
And a soft and mellow light produced with a certain amount 
of cheerful crackling that could come from nowhere except the 
sort of fireplace that had shining brass andirons below and 
Dutch blue plates above and tiles that matched them. 

What more natural, too, that in such a dream mind, there 
should come the suggestion of a soft musical patter overhead; 
rain on the roof. And, to the tune of such a crackle and such 
a patter, words should be set, pitched in just that low, re- 
strained key that caused one to think they belonged to folk 
anxious for a fellow's comfort. 

That sort of folk held one's wrist and decided what more 
could be done for one's comfort. And did them ! Until you 

drifted away out of Not out of the dream ! That would 

be too cruel, yet ! Especially when, away at the back of your 
mind, you knew well enough there was something quite too 
painful to remember; something you would not wake up to, 
not yet. 

Yet you were waking, no matter how hard It was 

that infernal trench again, you supposed, with orders to "go 
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over'' at the ''zero"— Why couldn't you sleep until then, 

anyhow 

No, worse than that ! A dug-out, right enough, trench, 

dug-out, too. An even more awful stench Good Lord 

God! That shrapnel shell, that gas shell: the boche always 
followed shrapnel wfth gas. And you could get both and still 
remain alive and 



Waking in hell could be no worse than- 



Yet, there were worse things ! No ! Yes I No ! But good 

God, man — ^not an officer and a gentle Not No! 

Not you, not old Kit Cotton. Slinking down side-streets; 
avoiding decent folks' eyes. No ! you wouldn't wake to that — 
shame! 

No! 

"Steady, old fellow. You don't help yourself any when 
you let out a yell Hke that. You're all right. The doctor's 
been here and gone, and he says you'll do. I've had the Sur- 
geon-General on the wire — ^an old Washington friend — ^and 
he says your case is one of the saddest he's heard yet. But, 
in a way, it's a good thing it happened just that way, he says^ 
for it will result in special orders to hospitals that have han- 
dled, or are handling, cases like yours. Meanwhile, he's sent 
a day-letter that will result in rescinding your discharge. 
They'll probably put you on the retired list on full pay until 
you are entirely cured and half-pay after. There's a great 
specialist right down on Long Island who cures cases like 
yours and oflf you go to him tomorrow. Today if the doctor 
says you can stand thie trip. So compose yourself. Your 
troubles are all over. Mine are only beginning. Try to lie 
still and keep your face straight, or I'll never make it." 

That someone sitting by his bedside had been able to say 
so much to C. Cotton without any interruptions from that 
gentleman, was due to a variety of reasons. First, the fire was 
actually there instead of being part of the dream. Secondly, 
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so was the sound of rain-drops on the roof. Thirdly, there are 
things in sight not in the dream at all ; good thing;s ; rugs and 
books and pictures and flowers. Yes, flowers ; even though it 
is winter. 

All this is staggering enough. So much so that, this time, 
C. Cotton is speechlessly sure that what he has heard about 
the drug is true after all. He never had one before, what the 
vulgar call a "dope-dream." But, undoubtedly, he is having 
one now. 

How can he doubt it when, looking down at him, and talk- 
ing all the while, is the face he has been accustomed to see 
of mornings in his shaving mirror. And this face is not at- 
tached to his own body at all, but to that of the slim elegant 
gentleman who is telling him fabulous things about being 
friends with Surgeon-Generals and such incredible stuff. 

So Captain Christopher Cotton sinks back on his pillow 
and stares. Which is just what Mr. Yorke Norroy wants him 
to do, for now he takes a pair of tiny scissors from his make- 
up tray and clips away a vestige of side-whisker that makes 
the outline of his face too round. 

"That's right. Lie just as you are. For reasons I will 
presently give you in detail, it is absolutely necessary, for the 
good of the service, that I pass myself oflf on a certain non* 
confiding pack of scoundrels as C. Cotton, formerly U.S.A, 
And if you behave very beautifully, you will hear all about it in 
a minute." 

The calm, assured manner in which the slim, elegant gen- 
tleman spoke, and the matter-#f-fact manner in which he pro- 
ceeded to make over his own face into a replica of that one 
familiar to the miserable makeshifts of mirrors common to 
the sort of inferior lodging-houses where C. Cotton has hidden 
his shame since the days when he had left his last hospital, all 
tended toward a material solution of his present position. It 
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was not a dream, evidently, nor a delusion, nor was it delirium. 

He lay quite still, thinking. 

Norroy, meanwhile, continued his complicated task, his 
fingers hastening to complete it before C. Cotton's coimtenance 
should become more mobile. Now — ^the mind behind it all be- 
trayed it was a mere mask. 

Which was just what Norroy wanted ; that being the mask 
he was endeavoring to assume. And so to continue for the 
next few days— or weeks; months, maybe. 

The tray from which his valet, Jean, handed him each 
article, anticipating its need, was part of a three-trayed brass- 
bound make-up box that would have evoked the admiration 
of the most capable character-actors of stage or screen; 
which would correspond with "praise from Sir Hubert"; for 
such gentry, at a moment's notice, may be asked to discontinue 
the use of his own face in favor of an ancient gaffer's or a' 
youthful gawk's. 

It was about the size of an ordinary steamer-trunk, this 
box, and contained every unguent, known or otherwise, all 
varieties of grease paint, black lead, paraffin and the like. 
Norroy had done with these "foundations" now and was en- 
gaged with the articles of the third tray which held every pos- 
sible freak or fashion of hirsuteness and capillary covering. 
Wigs and "weepers" ; military moustachios. Southern colonel's 
goatees or Napoleonic "imperials" — ^anything essential to a 
complete outward metamorphosis was there. 

The art which one may attain in make-up is better believed 
nowadays than before the Great War; when secret-agents, 
spies, and the like were supposed to have no other source than 
the invention of the fertile melodramatist. Hence, when we 
state that the opinion of C. Cotton when he came out of dream- 
land, that he was looking at his own face — or rather that ap- 
pearance he had recently made his own — was justified, we are 
more apt to receive the credence of our readers. Norroy had 
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only to inject a trifle more paraffin to give the nose the exact 
characteristics of Cotton's at the various angles shown in the 
three-sided mirror before which he worked. A final clipping 
made the straggling beard a trifle more tmtidy. Then he sat 
back with a sigh, satisfied. 

"Ml do, Jean?" 

"Of a certainty, maitre. Shall I clear away?" 

"Not imtil you've made the passport pictures. That was 
the style of photograph used on the registration card, was it 
not. Captain Cotton ?" 

"You mean " 

Small wonder C. Cotton stammered when he remembered 
the ignominy of the day when, to procure the drug he 
was notified that he must present himself on Prince Street 
with two photographs of himself. One had been pasted upon 
the file-card, the other upon that one he now carried ; dne that 
certified him as a bona-fide addict and that permitted physi- 
cians to prescribe narcotics for the person presenting it pro- 
vided his appearance corresponded with the photograph there- 
on. To write himself down "Addict"! Forever after to 
know that that information was part of the nation's files ! To 
know that he, former officer and gentleman, winner of the 
Medaille Militaire, the Military Cross, and the Medal of Merit, 
was one of the members of a new Hall of 111 Fame ! 

Norroy knew why the blood blazed about C. Cotton's 
cheek-bones and said no more, only nodded to Jean ; who went 
to a comer cupboard returning with a tall tripod which he set 
up, placing the black box of a camera thereon. 

"With your permission. Captain : Just look at me and copy 
my blank expression as best you can — ^then turn your face to 
Jean That's all. Now, Jean " 

Twice the camera clicked, then Jean went his way. Norroy 
lighted a cigarette, and seemed prepared to answer questions. 

But the former Captain of the A.E.F. was too confused. 
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too non-plussed, to ask them. There is nothing that will make 
a coward so quickly as the knowledge that one has a secret he 
cannot share with the world at large. C. Cotton came of a 
tribe of stiflf-nccked New Englanders in whom Puritanic intol- 
erance had yet to die. Else he would never have needed to 
hide himself away after rendering such services to the Republic 
and the Allied Cause. Especially as it was these very services 
that had had so unhappy a result. It had been his gallantry 
which had resulted in his injuries as well as his honors. The 
doctors had done the rest. 

"Well," Norroy asked, handing back to Cotton the card that 
bore his official photograph. "If I presented that at the nearest ' 
drug-store — ^would I do?" 

Something that thickened his throat kept C. Cotton from 
doing more than nodding again. His attempt to smile was 
pathetic. 

"You have no objection to my use of your name and iden- 
tity for a few days, have you ?" 

At first C. Cotton only shook his head again. Realizing, 
however, that there had been enough of this sort of Chippewa 
conversation on his part, he held out his hand for a cigarette. 
From the way he drew in the smoke from the fragrant Smyrna 
tobacco, Norroy knew him for the possessor of a once catholic 
taste, one that had not been indulged very recently. 

"You will not be taking my name, or my identity,*' he 
managed to struggle out at last. "I grew that beard to dis- 
guise both. The name I used is nothing like my own." 

"I gathered all that from the card." Norroy nodded. "C. 
Christopher is the ticket, isn't it? And the address? That I 
suppose is correct? Now I suppose you want me to explain 
the purpose for which I need tihem? Eh?" 

The secret agent gave Cotton's shoulder a reassuring pat 
Poor devil ! How he must have suflfercd. 

"Frankly, then," said Yorke Norroy, "you are speaking to 
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one of your ex-comrades-in-arms. I was a Divisional Intelli- 
gence Officer overseas, myself. Now I am back at the old 
work. Originally my bureau of the Department of State oc- 
cupied itself chiefly with secret readjustment of our foreign 
relations. Now, well, now, through our enemy-alien work and 
the like, it has a peculiar field at home, besides. At present, 
all the various civilian Intelligence Services are attempting to 
control the illicit traffic in drugs." 

He saw that Cotton shivered, and again averted his eyes. 

"There is someone on the other side," Norroy pursued, his 
face darkening at the thought of his powerful and as yet un- 
known adversary, the only man who had successfully com- 
bated him, "who seems equally interested in controlling that 
same traffic. But differently. From many sources of infor- 
mation, I have come to believe in something as seemingly fan- 
tastic as a Crime-Trust. But then the activities of the German 
Secret Service were scouted as equally fantastic; good only 
for the writers of melodrama ; until the war exposed the cfl?ect 
of those activities — in our very midst. Whoever the man at 
the helm of this Crime-Trust is, we must give him the same 
sort of credit we have the Hxm. Credit, that is, for tremen- 
dous efficiency in organization. Also the ability to impose 
silence on those he employs. For all of our informants are 
minor agents and none dares more than hint; all are afraid. 
His identity is unknown, even his headquarters. It is my task 
to supply this missing information." 

He spoke as calmly of this as you or I would speak of who 
we should invite for dinner this day or week. Proffering the 
contents of his case of the golden dragons, he continued r 

"This illicit opium is evidently all coming from a single 
source, and one so well protected, and provided with so much 
of it, that there are not enough buyers, even yet. So the last 
exploit of my unknown enemy has been to raid the office files 
of the Bureau of Narcotic Registration and provide himself 
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with twenty-odd thousand new names. The names of those 
who, it is to be imagined, have hitherto procured the drug in 
the legal way, through reputable doctors and druggists. One 
naturally infers that the next step will be to get in touch with 
this twenty-thousand, trusting (as he may well do) that they 
will not reveal so precious a piece of information as the way 
to obtain an unlimited supply. You, yourself, would not have 
done that, would you? Had you been able to secure the drug 
secretly, in any quantity, and as you needed it, without con- 
tinually revealing what you believed was your shame to every 
doctor and druggist in the vicinity, you could have returned to 
your home and no one would have been the wiser. It was the 
publicity you dreaded, am I right? Especially in your home- 
town, a small place, where every doctor and druggist had 
known you and your family since childhood? Tell me? Am I, 
or am I not, right?" 

I'm afraid you are," answered C. Cotton, his voice low. 

'With the result," Norroy continued, "that a habit that had 
been temporarily given you by overworked medicos in army 
hospitals, who had not time to study your case, but doped 
everybody who were in great pain sooner than hear them in 
misery — that habit would have become permanent. Once 
permanent, that use of a large quantity each day, a quantity to 
be obtained only from one source — a secret one — would have 
made you the abject slave of the person who controlled the 
source of supply. He might have demanded any price for it — 
and you would have paid : maybe with higher coin than money. 
As it is, kept down to small quantities by the law, you can be 
cured without much trouble, and when you return home, all 
that part of your life will be no more than a bad dream." 

"You arc sure?" asked C. Cotton, trembling, the cigarette 
falling from his shaking hand. "Why IVe been told it's irre- 
trievable. That once " 

"All nonsense," Norroy answered him positively. "As you 
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will soon see when you go to the right sort of sanitarium. 
The 'cures* hitherto have been worse than the disease. But 
to resume the largest aspect of the case : relying on an addict's 
desire for more than the law allows him, and on his desire to 
dispense with a hateful identification card that tells his secret 
every time he had need of the drug, this person who heads 
this aggregation I call the Crime-Trust, will sooner or later get 
into communication with those whose names are on those cards 
stolen by his orders. But, just suppose one of those was not 
an addict. Suppose he was — ^well — ^myself. This Crime-Trust 
person probably figures out something of this sort. No one 
knew he was going to steal these cards — ^therefore each name 
on the cards is bona-fide. It isn't very likely that anyone 
would accept the ignominy of writing himself down an addict, 
even if he were, unless absolutely compelled to do so. There- 
fore, he thinks himself protected from impostors, masquerad- 
ing agents. Hasn't he got each addict's photograph to go by ; 
the duplicate of that one on the card? Therefore when his 
agents refuse to do business with anyone whose face does not 
correspond with the photograph in their possession, he con- 
siders them safe. That, it seems to me, must be his state of 
mind. Else why steal the cards ? Do you begin to see why I 
wish to borrow the name and identity of your sorrowful 
days?" 

Evidently C. Cotton saw and approved from his appear- 
ance of smiling attention. It was then that the valet-secretary, 
Jean, returned with two wet photographs which he had clipped 
against a background of black pasteboard : the heads severed 
from their shoulders. 

Norroy stared at both, then handed the pasteboard silently 
to Cotton. The ex-army man's face wore a puzzled look as he 
glanced up from it. 

"Are these both my photographs?" he asked. 

Norroy showed his pleasure in a light laugh ; then handed 
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him the second black pasteboard on which another pair of wet 
photographs had been pasted. The same face overtopped 
both. But one pair of shoulders were in pajamas while the 
other pair was clad in a smartly cut coat. 

*'The same two," said Norroy, smiling. "All I seem to 
need are the clothes you wore when you had your own picture 
taken. Are they the same as those you wore when I found 
you? If so, I won't waste any more time. Jean will look after 
you!' 

"All except the coat to the suit which went to the pawn- 
shop this morning to get the money I needed at Worth Street," 
Cotton answered in a low tone. "There's quite a number of 
pawntickets at the address I've marked down there. And very 
little else," he added, in a tone, lower, if possible. 

"Now I think of it," he went on, as Norroy, with the assis- 
tance of the valet began discarding his Cork Street clothes for 
Cotton's well-worn apparel, "is there — ^is there anything else I 
can do to help you — ^to prove my gratitude ?" 

"Just tell me whatever story you used to account for your- 
self and your presence where you were," Norroy answered, 
emerging from behind the screen, buttoning up the frayed 
waistcoat that Cotton had worn beneath his service overcoat. 
I see you have written yourself down 'Artist — Illustrator'.** 
Fortunately I can draw : I am an architectural draftsman 
by profession," Cotton explained, "and when I found I must 
earn some sort of living without letting my friends know, I 
picked up a few desultory dollars, here and there among the 
cheaper sort of magazines — ^the kind with a few pages of fash- 
ions and second-right serials — ^making head- and tail-pieces, 
initial-letters, all that sort of thing. I can imagine from the 
skill with which you made up your face that you will have no 
trouble to do as much as that, if it's necessary." 

Norroy nodded. 

"You see," Cotton went on, shamefacedly, "army investiga- 
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tions take so long and reports were so unreliable, that I hoped 
my people would think I was still in France, or killed, or al- 
most anything sooner than find me out Until I came to leave 
the hospital, I hadn't the slightest idea what was the matter 
with me. The doctor who'd been looking after me in the 
Marine Hospital (where I was last) took me aside privately 
and gave me a box of triturates: He said: Tf I have to re- 
port that you have contracted the morphin habit while under 
treatment, they'll probably send you to one of those semi- 
insane asylums for treatment, and by the time they're through 
with you, you tvill be insane. They order us to use the hyoscin 
treatment which is just a little better than murder in the second 
degree,' he said. 'You're not the first man I've warned away. 
But when you're under army regulations you have to stand it. 
So get on your civies and go to your family doctor and find 
out the best place to be cured in a civilized way. It's shameful,' 
he told me, 'the number of soldiers who've gotten in your con- 
dition from being wounded, and who get manhandled tmder 
that hyoscin treatment. I know two who went plumb crazy.' 
Well, you can imagine how I felt, after that, turned loose with 
three months' pay and a morphin habit. When I didn't even 
know I was getting morphin, until I left — except occasionally 
in great pain. I suppose I should have gone straight home. 
But I was ashamed to face my people. They would have called 
it weakness or want of will-power or something equally silly. 
So I went to the nearest doctor instead, and he said he'd cure 
me, and all he did was to feed me the stuff until I was taking 
more and more. Then, when my money gave out, he let me go. 
Since then " 

Cotton hardened his face. 

"That's all over now," said Norroy, s)rmpathetically. 
*'At least, you have the consolation of knowing that if Fate 
was unkind to you, its unkindness may be the means of help- 
ing many others. It almost looks as though Fate had you 
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made-to-order for the sort of person I needed. No friends in 
New York, not even any acquaintances, wear the sort of 
heard and moustaches easy to imitate — ^no particular place of 
emplo)rment, not even a regular residence. I suppose you 
haven't even been at your present place very long." 

"A few weeks. It was the cheapest I could get," answered 
Cotton. "I don't envy you if you are going to live there. It 
won't hurt you to take some few of the little luxuries you're 
accustomed to. And another suit of clothes. I had only one 
suit of civies. Take my advice and do." 

Which Norroy accordingly did. 

Half-an-hour later, a taxicab dropped the pseudo *'C. 
Christopher" (as Cotton called himself on his card and at his 
lodging house to account for the initials on his kit bag) carry- 
ing the shabbiest sort of dressing-case on the comer of one of 
the crookedest streets, amid that maze of crooked streets 
known as "old Greenwich Village." 

Slowly he made his way toward 212 River Street. 



CHAPTER X ^ 

How NoRROY Chicaned the Chaplain's Agents 

I. "MR. EALES, ESQUIRE" 

TWO weeks later, one of those days, and in one of those 
locations that made it easy for one to believe himself 
in London rather than New York, Yorke Norroy 
viewed all of his little world that was visible through the grimy 
panes of an attic front window. He had no reason to believe 
from what he saw that he wias not domiciled in some par- 
ticularly tmattractive part of Aldgate or Limehouse. For to 
add to such other traffic advantages as it may have had (to 
the unbalanced mind) one could see the river from one of its 
dormer windows just as in those lovely London localities just 
mentioned. 

Two hundred and twelve River Street had been built, no 
doubt, in pre-Revolutionary days: a high narrow-house with 
a steep sloping roof. From this the attic windows protruded 
in such a way that they seemed to have been squirming their 
way out and had at last succeeded in getting half of their bulk 
into the open. There was one advantage to such window-con- 
struction, however. One forever on the watch, like Norroy, 
could see whatever was happening on both sides of the street 
below. In all directions, too, for 212 was a comer house and 
four of these over-grown specimens of dormers lighted the 
room Norroy occupied. Or would have lighted it had the 
panes been washed since the Civil War, or thereabouts. 

As we have said before, 212 was situated in that maze, or 
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labyrinth, from which no traveler retumeth, except by taxicab. 
For here Tenth Street crosses itself, like a snake chasing its 
tail, and, engaged in this merry process, in defiance of all topo- 
graphical mathematics, manages to cross Fourth Street, too. 

Norroy sat like the plotting magician in the midst of the 
maze. From his window, he could see six streets that had 
started in his direction — ^in seventeen himdred and something. 
Changing their minds — ^probably in those days when we were 
not too proud to fight Mexico — ^they had doubled back on their 
tracks. Not a house on any one of these streets were any 
younger than the fame of Davy Crockett and Sam Houston 
when Mexican soldiers wore Napoleonic uniforms. Steep, 
gabled houses these, for the most part such as one still sees in 
High Holbom. It was in the character of its inhabitants that 
it was reminiscent of Aldgate, Limehouse and the Commercial 
Road. 

Every nation on earth had its representatives among those 
who loomed up under the street lamp below, their faces re- 
vealed momentarily in its light, a patch of yellowish incan- 
descence upon the sea-fog which lay over the lower city that 
day. Every nation that is, except America. For a second or 
so, Norroy glimpsed them. Swarthy Neapolitans, yellow- 
toothed Greeks, bearded Russians and Roumanians, consider- 
ably more bearded Jews, old men and orthodox, these, wearing 
indented derby hats much too large for them — Syrians (who 
looked like the same Jews, shaved), Armenians and all the 
other combings of the dirty foreign hives that encroached upon 
lower Greenwich Village from thd South. 

Yes, with the fog rolling in, and the street-lamps lit, and the 
crooked streets, and the old houses, and the Babel of nation- 
alities, it was indeed very like London's unsightliest quarter, 
Limehouse. As he watched, Norroy fell into a train of 
thought that carried him back a decade to the days when, in 
opposition to five of the wickedest men in Christendom, he 
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had brought off a coup-d'etat in the vicinity of that more or less 
wicked neighborhood that had, to quote one of the wicked ones, 
"stood every poUceman in the city on his head." 

He had been luckier in those days, he thought, sighing, or 
maybe it was only younger. Certainly hope had never been 
deferred so long and so sickeningly often then. It was close 
upon two months now, since that brazen-faced bit of kidnap- 
ping at Prybyl Prison; since Guilda Six had warned him of 
the "Crime-Trust"; since Ulric Ulm had disappeared as ut- 
terly as if the earth had opened under him. 

Not the trace of a clue either except that one given so un- 
wisely and with such sheer effrontery, by this masterful 
Crime-Trust fellow himself. For, when the Hall of Records 
robbery had occurred, and that insolent message for him, 
Yorke Norroy, it was no difficult thing, considering what 
Guilda Six had told him — ^and remembering old Six's trans- 
actions in synthetics before his arrest — ^to correlate the two 
occurrences : Six's escape and the theft of the addicts' cards. 

Norroy knew as well as Alan AUenby, now, what it was 
that "they" had brought Six back to do. If ever they got a 
good start with their synthetic morphin, he realized that the 
republic would be well on its way to ruin. With the drug 
comparatively difficult and expensive to procure, its addicts 
were numbered in the millions. What would it be when, in- 
stead of dodging customs officers to bring the stuff in, it could 
be manufactured easily and inexpensively in the States ? 

He dismissed the unwelcome thought with an effort and 
left the window for the open fire. That was one good thing 
'about these old houses. Every room had its fireplace. The 
only trouble was for the average resident to find something to 
put into it. Although through his attic windows he had seen 
various clumps and clusters of chimney-pots, thrust up above 
the steep sloping roofs, he had observed smoke issuing from 
very few of them — and in such cold and clammy weather, too. 
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He, himself, if he would have a fire, must lug the wood 
himself for several blocks in a basket. He smiled wryly at 
the thought of meeting some acquaintance while at this self-im- 
posed task. He, Norroy, the insouciant arbiter elegantarium, 
a basket of firewood on his arm. But, then, he consoled him- 
self, in his present guise and disguise, he looked very little like 
an arbiter of an)rthing. 

Noting that there were precious few sticks in the aforesaid 
basket, he picked up the late resident's shabby cloth hat and 
reached for the blanket-like service overcoat. He was slipping 
an arm into this when he heard a step on the stair. 

He stood tense, expectant. The footsteps had not ceased 
at the floor below, but were coming straight on to his own 
floor. His heart beat high, when he remembered that there 
was another derelict like C. Cotton in the back attic. But as 
the steps came nearer Norroy knew they were too brisk to be 
his ; the resident in question walking always as one aweary. 

Still it might be an acquaintance or friend. 

But, no ! The knock was on his own door. 

Norroy pitched hat and coat into a comer and slipped into 
a chair by the fire. As he called "Come in," he began to 
whittle aimlessly at a piece of kindling. 

The door opened. Someone halted on the threshold. 
Norroy, neither ceasing his whittling nor looking around, ad- 
dressed this person as one who intrudes. 

"Now, Mrs. Lammy, for Heaven's sake, what's the use of 
coming up here every day. I expect my remittance any time 
now and when I get it, youll get your rent. You can't get milk 
out of a turnip, or whatever the saying is, any easier than you 
can get money from me when I haven't got it Be a little 
patient.*' 

The harangue was delivered in the querulous tone of one 
who is long-suffering. Followed only the sound of the fire's 
(Crackling and the wood's whittling. 
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*'Qosc the door, can't you ? Isn't it bad enough I have to 
take my last few cents to heat this old bam of a place of yours 
without you tiying to get some of my heat for your old halls, 
too " 

This time the stranger interrupted. At the sound of the 
voice, Norroy turned. The stranger was an oily appearing 
Eurasian, a third or fourth rate edition of the splendiferous 
Chard. That is to say his clothes were the sort placarded in 
the public prints. But they did not seem the same on him — 
the godlike young men of the advertisements gave them an 
altogether different appearance. His jewelry, too: while not 
exactly pinchbeck, was the sort that makes the greatest show 
for the smallest expense, like the "dinner-ring" of the chorus- 
girl. His speckless fawn-colored cloth-topped shoes showed 
that he had come in a cab. 

"It's not your landlady, Mr. Christopher," he said, with an 
unplaceable foreign accent, nearer Portugese than anything 
else. "This being yours truly, Mr. Chas. Kales, Esquire, who 
you have got some correspondence with, yes ?" 

If the peculiar phraseology of Mr. Eales, Esquire, had not 
indicated that his English was book-English, badly learned, his 
way of pronouncing the ''business" abbreviation of "Charles" 
would have done so, enunciated, if not exactly as it was spelt 
at least as he thought it was : to Norroy's ear it sounded like 
''chess." 

At the mention of correspondence, Norroy got quickly to 
his feet, eagerly welcoming the stranger. Mr. Eales gave a 
short giggle, at any rate a sort of cross betwixt that and a 
chuckle : allowing himself to be led to a place near the fire. 

But, before seating himself beside him on the only other 
rickety chair, Norroy returned to the door and locked it. 

"Did you bring any of tHe stuff with you, Mr. Eales," he 
asked with ill-concealed eagerness, and in a voice so low that 
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even had there been listeners outside, only the barest murmur 
could have been heard. 

It was plain that Mr. Eales, Esquire, approved these cau- 
tious measures. But to Norro/s questions, he only shook his 
head, eagerly. 

"It's not so easy as all that,*' he responded. "No, Mr. 
Christopher, there are to be more carefulnesses observed until 
that is to be done. Oh, crumbs ! I infer so undoubtless." 

Mr. Eales, Esquire, giggled again, as one who has a good 
joke all to himself. If it was at his peculiar idea of English^ 
Norroy did not blame him. 

"Besides, Mr. Christopher," he continued, "I infer as I 
hear you make speakings to me believing I am landladies, 
how sure I am to be it will be profit-dealing to supply you. 
Notr 

Norroy eyed him, scornfully. "To pay for a room is one 
thing, to pay for what one must have is another," he declared, 
smiling a little, too, a very cunning smile. He explained this 
by producing from an iimer pocket of his shabby waistcoat a 
small roll of bills pinned there with a huge safety-pin. 

"Examine that," he urged, complacently. 

Mr. Eales, Esquire, did. The roll held five yellow-backed 
bins. 

"I always keep that much ahead, for the stuflf," Norroy 
explained. *T never think of touching that except to invest in 
more of the same. But that was not why I wanted to see you 
altogether. From the notes I received from you, you seemed 
to suggest that you had a large amount of stuflf to selL If 
that's the ease I have a coxmter-proposition for you. I 
know of a market you haven't any idea of. I doubt if any- 
one has except myself. Long before I got your letter, I was 
thinking: if only I could connect with someone with a large 
supply. I could show them how to turn over their money twice 
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in two twos. You have supply: I have demand. How about 

itr 

While Norroy talked, Mr. Eales, Esquire, had been going 
through certain maneuvers which Norroy professed not to 
notice. He identified them immediately however as the 
Eurasian's attempt to look at one of the many photographs in 
an envelope that he had taken from an inner pocket, and was 
shielding with one hand. Looking up from one, he compared 
JJorroy's lineaments with it. 

From the fact that he smiled from ear to car when he 
slipped the envelope back in place, Norroy concluded he was 
fully satisfied. 

"What was it you were sa)ang of demand and supply, Mr. 
Christopher?" he giggled again. Had it not been a habit of the 
secret agent's to conceal emotion at all times, Mr. Eales, 
Esquire, might have read strong distaste in Mr. Norroy's 
eyes. 

"You read my letter, didn't you, Mr. Eales? Well, then, 
didn't I say in it that I was prepared to take a large amount 
myself, and asked what arrangements could be made to take 
over a consignment for sale?" 

"Yes, yes/' agreed Mr. Eales, and again he giggled. "But 
I do nothing with letters, Mr. Christopher, regardless. They 
tell me say I had read it if you did the honor for to ask me, 
and while doing was to look at you in careful manner and ob- 
serve if you are same Christopher of whom photograph exists. 
Also to find otit what money you have to pay. I find cut both 
these things. Now I have no more to do except say come into 
cab with me, go to man who send me here. To him you speak 
about letter. So !" 

And Mr. Eales, Esquire, arose, and again he giggled. It 
was a most difficult thing to restrain a vindictive desire to spoil 
that greasy grin. But Norroy managed it, somehow. Espe- 
cially in view of the news that accompanied it 
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Here was action at last. After waiting so long — ^with only 
a brief note informing C. Christopher of a supply that existed 
and of which he might possibly have a part for a price, by 
addressing "X 213, Argus Office" — ^he was at last to end his 
inaction. In half an hour, or thereabouts he would have 
ascended two or maybe more of the steps that lead to the 
genius in charge of the operations of the Crime-Trust. First, 
this contemptible little Eales: naturally they would use their 
most worthless members for the first step; then would come 
someone with enough influence to handle the sale of the stuflF, 
anyhow. Norroy was quite sure, with the proposition he had 
to make, that he would be referred by this person to someone 
much higher in authority. 

At all events it was a start in the right direction. This 
baffling enemy of his was slowly emerging into view. 

He followed Mr. Eales down the creaking stairs to the 
waiting cab. 

II. DOMINICK DEEMS 

It would seem, Norroy thought, that Fate was in some sort 
of a conspiracy to convince him he was in London that day. 
For the cab (which proved to be no cab at all but somebody's 
well-upholstered coupe, once he was well within it) made its 
way through The Labyrinth to the South side of Washington 
Square — than which there is no more Londonish quarter — ^and 
up the West side of it, passing Georgian and early- Victorian 
residences with high front steps that practically put the draw- 
ing room on the second-floor. 

The cab proceeded at a leisurely pace across three blocks of 
North Washington Square, past the residences of the old 
aristocrats of Manhattan, mostly Queen Anne and Georgian 
in design which would have been quite as much at home in 
Portman Square or Victoria Gardens. It continued its way 
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along Waverly Place and up University, crossing Broadway 
where high above an ancient and snow-covered churchyard, a 
bell was tolling for the dead. 

So that, in the drizzling rain and drifting fog, it seemed 
more like crossing Baker Street than Broadway. 

And so, continuing along streets whose houses were built 
in an earlier age, when a house was put up with some idea of 
beauty and permanency, the fantastic idea persisted that, like 
some Arabian Nights' hero he had been somehow carried over- 
seas to the mother-city of the race. This fantasy that lost 
none of its credibility as the car drew up before a pleasant ivy- 
covered old house with white wood-work, brass knocker and 
door-plate, and narrow two-slabbed wide worn doorstep, all 
as English as you please, in that least known of all New York 
"squares," Rutherford. 

Here, like its sister Gramercy, a few blocks westward, the 
houses were built around a central garden, enclosed by high 
iron spear-headed railings. Here were trees on the sidewalks, 
bearing only icicles in this bitter weather, and over the way, 
trees and trees and trees in the garden of the old Quaker Meet- 
ing House and the schoolyard of the Friends' School. 

As old-world a spot, this, as any in all New York, the very 
last place Norroy would have expected to find even the re^ 
motest strand of a drug-plot. Still it was evident that Mr. 
Eales, Esquire, meant him to descend here, and accordingly 
Norroy did. 

On the brass door-plate, the secret agent read the name 
"Dominick Deems, M.R.C.S. M.D." There was no bell in 
sight, only the knocker, which Eales raised and let fall with a 
certain timidity, Norroy thought. 

The door was opened by just the sort of man-servant one 
would have expected in a house with such an entrance. But 
Norroy's profession had taught him to read behind mere ex- 
ternals, and for all the correctness of this butler's sober 
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woodenly-cut dress coat and striped waistcoat, there was a 
lowering look to his eye that belied his respectful demeanor. 

Eales spoke no word but nodded violently, whereupon 
there was not the slightest doubt, although it was done unoh- 
trusively, that the butler's gesture in return dismissed him with 
a certsun curtness and decision. 

"I leave you here, then, Mr. Christopher/' he said in his 
queer Portugese-like accent, giggled again, and went his way. 

"Doctor Deems will see you at once, sir," the butler in- 
formed Norroy, leading the way through a wide hall with a 
spindle baluster, up the old world stairs and into a study lined 
with books, closing the paneled mahogany door behind him. 

Norroy sat down, breathing hard. All this was no more 
than he had a right to expect of an organization that had held 
him, Yorke Norroy, at bay so long. But that such a place as 
this should be only the second step of his journey; that 
amazed him! What would he unearth at the top? 

"So that's it I By " Mr. Yorke Norroy suddenly took 

his Maker's name in vain. Having done so, not only did he 
fail of repentance, but he repeated the oflFense, prefixing it 
with a Latin adjective. 

He had swiftly realized why it was that the doctor was 
the next one a prudent organization would have him see. In 
the same second of realization, he knew he had come to an 
impasse. Disguises have their limitations. There was no 
possible way of disguising one's self that would prove to a 
medical man that one who wasn't was a user of drugs. For 
the very good and sufficient reason that the eyes have pupils 
shrunken to pin-points. Whereas Norroy's were normal. 

There was only one possible way out. He was not sure 
how either his heart or his stomach would stand the sort of a 
dose an addict would be likely to take. But he must risk it— - 
it was certainly better than losing out at the first look this 
doctor threw his way. It couldn't kill him ; Norroy knew the 
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amount necessary for a poisonous dose. And even that varied 
with the age and endurance of him to whom it was admin- 
istered. 

It could do no more than make him sick. Even that could 
be explained by the story he meant to tell: that he had gone 
so long without it. That would explain his present normality 
of pupils, and if he were sufficiently fervent in his demand for 
a dose, it would be no cause for remark at all. 

He must be quick about working himself up to the proper 
emotional pitch, though. His supemormally keen ears heard 
rubber-soled footsteps in the hall. If ever he had cause to 
bless his ability as an actor: one who, two decades before, had 
won all the amateur honors at school : it was now. 

He covered his eyes with both hands, put every thew and 
sinew on the strain, and began to rock himself to and fro. 
Low moans escaped from him every little while. 

He was apparently oblivious to the entrance of Dominick 
Deems, whom Alan Allenby would have recognized readily 
(and violently) as the smocked surgeon who had sat in the 
anesthetist's chair during those terrible moments while the un- 
conscious Guilda Six lay on the operating table like the sacrifi- 
cial maiden in some old Greek story. 

Then, however. Deems had been distrait and listless, evi- 
dently ashamed of the part he played. Now he was brisk and 
professional, and the Crooks lenses of his thick tortoise-shell 
spectacles were of an amethystine tint which disguised the tell- 
tale pupils. Moreover he always used atrophin to mitigate 
their shrunken-black-pea appearance whenever he must ap- 
pear in public. 

**Mr. Christopher," he murmured, silkily suave, in his most 
professionally sympathetic manner. He recognized, or thought 
he did, the symptoms from which Norroy seemed to suffer. 
Especially when a long sighing yawn that appeared to hold 
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Norroy s lower jaw open in a tetanus-like grip completed the 
simulation. 

The instant of this occurrence, which caused the pseudo- 
sufferer to stretch out both arms and legs rigidly, seemed to be 
one with "Mr. Christopher's" first recognition of his host's 
presence. But he did not immediately greet him. The lock- 
jaw-like hold of his jaw appeared to prevent speech. Even 
though Norroy knew this yawn of his was no more than adroit 
acting, he had presented it with such fidelity to the original 
that it seemed for a second as if his jawbone was dislocated. 

As soon as speech returned to "Mr. Christopher," he ad- 
dressed the doctor in terms of extreme urgency. 

"Doctor: please: quick! I shouldn't have come without 
taking my dose. Give it to me, please. I have an awful 'yen.' 
Quick, doctor, please. A half-grain." 

Norroy mentioned the amount in some trepidation. A 
quarter-grain, he knew, was the usual therapeutic dose. That 
much was given by physicians to any patient not inured to the 
use of the drug, and was unlikely to satisfy a physical craving 
so intense as he was portraying. He must take his chances 
with double that much sooner than excite suspicion. 

Dominick Deems, knowing from his own sad experience 
the suffering of one in such a condition, wasted neither time 
nor speech. He carried his own in solution, needless to say 
one that must be diluted considerably to give his visitor what 
he asked. He had recourse to the distilled water nearby. 

"Where do you generally take it?" he asked, approaching 
the secret agent with the anodyne he seemed to crave. 

It was a question that threatened another danger. If he 
saw Norroy's arm unpunctured with needle marks, he might 
suspect again. But Yorke Norroy had been getting out of 
tight places by sheer fertility of invention these many years 
now. 

"In my hip ever since a needle poisoned both my arms and 
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required an operation. But 111 take a chance in the left arm 
again, now." 

Norroy knew that the trifling wounds he had received from 
bits of flying shrapnel-case, which acting as Divisional Intelli- 
gence Officer in France, would present about the same appear- 
ance after probing, as the wholly fallacious arms described. 
He rolled up his right sleeve, revealing them, and set his teeth 
behind a forced smile of anticipation. 

"There," said Dominick Deems, pleasantly. 

While the doctor was cleansing and returning to the case 
the various parts of the Pravaz outfit, Norroy found his teeth 
unclenching, his body relaxing, himself slipping back to a 
position of languid ease in the great leather arm-chair. So 
great was his hatred for the drug that Deems and his confreres 
misused so much, he had forgotten that the result of the 
earlier doses brought so much physical pleasure. Otherwise, 
it would not number its victims by the millions. 

He became conscious, not of the sickening depression he 
had set his teeth to meet, but of a feeling of distinct euphoria. 
All his senses seemed supremely heightened. Numerous small 
objects scattered about on the shelves, ordinary enough orna- 
ments, took on an appearance of beauty. 

The cigarette he found himself lighting tasted more than 
usually well. Yet it was none of his carefully sun-ripened 
Smyrna tobacco, but some average trade-brand. 

His mental processes quickened. Or so it seemed. Phrases 
leaped to his lips ready-made. He was compelled to take him- 
self in hand and crush down the idea that this pleasant fellow. 
Deems was not the sort ideally created to be his best friend. He 
checked himself on the brink of personal confidences. 

"I must be careful," he warned himself, "I must watch my- 
self as I would a thief at my elbow. This stuflF is responsible 
for more false good-fellowship, I expect, than any quantity of 
drink." 
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With an effort, Norroy put the false euphoria aside, held 
himself to the necessity of what he was there to do. Deems, 
meanwhile, having snapped his case shut, replaced it in hi^ 
pocket and sat down opposite, the table between them. 

"Feel better now?'* he asked, smiling; then tossed him a 
small tmmarked phial he took from one of its drawers. 
''There's enough to last you for a few days since you seem to 
have nm short. Now what is this you have written *' 

He consulted Norroy's letter which he took from a number 
of others held down by a Barye lion for paperweight. 

"You speak here of a market for our wares of which we are 
unaware ^" 

He grinned at his atrocious pun, and Norroy essayed an 
answering imitation of amusement But, straightway, he be- 
came serious. 

"Doctor Deems," he said gravely, "can I trust you with a 
secret ? Have I your word of honor you will not mention my 
real name to anyone except with my permission and in case of 
actual necessity ? Can 1 1 Have I ?" 

Norroy's earnestness had its eflfect on Deems. He nodded. 

"Am I to tmderstand from your letter, then, that you, or 
whoever you represent, have a large and steadily increasing 
supply of opiates? And that you are looking for those to 
whom you can have a steady sale?" 

"Why, er, yes," admitted Deems, "you might put it that 
way. If we are sure they are safe. You see we have the satis- 
faction, in dealing with you, and others like you, of knowing 
that you needed narcotics badly enough to go through the dis- 
agreeable formality of registration — and all it implies. We 
would have to be as sure of any others to whom we sell." 

"/ registered only because my finances were so low I 
couldn't aflford to pay what my friends were paying," said 
Norroy. "So I changed my name and came down to a poor 
quarter of the city, grew this tmlovely beard so I wouldn't be 
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recognized — and cut loose from everything and everybody I 
knew. Now, remember, you have passed your word of honor! 
Here is what I actually am — or was." 

He handed to Deems the btmdle of papers, wrapped in the 
army discharge of Captain Christopher Cotton, which he had 
first examined while their owner lay senseless on the opposite 
seat of the cab. Norroy had slipped them back into the pocket 
of the service great-coat which he, himself had later worn when 
he left its owner in the tower of the tallest building north of 
Park Row. And there they had remained until the moment 
that Norroy handed them to Deems across the broad mahogany 
writing-table. 

Norroy was delighted at the success of his inspiration. 
Deems' ordinarily dull eyes sparkled behind the amethystine 
lenses that surrounded them with a reflected wine-colored 
light. 

^'You will learn how it was I acquired the habit/' Norroy 
explained as Deems turned over the various carbon copies of 
hospital transfers, discharges, and the like. "When I went to 
France I had no more idea of using morphin than a babe im- 
bom " 

He went on suiting his phraseology to the character he was 
playing, and explaining (truthfully enough had it been C. 
Cotton who spoke) how the drug was first given to wounded 
soldiers or those badly gassed. 

Norroy had seen several stages in the acquiring of the 
habit by wounded soldiers; had he not spent several weeks 
at a Base in Toul while his shrapnel wounds and a slight gas 
attack were attended to? He had even accepted such injec- 
tions himself, at first So his local color was correct enough. 

Deems listened with eyes alight; while Norroy, after 
sketching out his own story, told how many officers, thus en- 
slaved, had arranged with a brother medico in the Canadian 
Army, passing through New York, to buy the stuff in quantity 
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from Canadian wholesale houses, bound by no controlling laws, 
and how they took turns going to Canada to get it 

Norroy concluded by saying that the number of these 
officers had so increased and so large a quantity had to be 
bought that it was now necessary for two, or three, or even 
four to go to Canada. He, himself, he said, could no longer 
afford to pay both for the drug and the railroad trip. Many of 
the others felt as he did. Not a man in the lot but who would 
welcome the chance to buy in the States. Hardly a man but 
what was acquainted with another who had the habit for the 
"stuff" too. All were members of the Legion, an organization 
of veterans of the Great War, and were consequently thrown 
together at the meetings in their townships. 

And he, C. Cotton, could put Dr. Deems, or whoever he 
represented, in touch with this most desirable market. What 
about it? What would be his percentage? And would it not 
be only fair that he should have all that he needed free? 

It was a detestable character that Norroy portrayed ; a man 
who had been an officer and a gentleman paltering and chaffer- 
ing for his thirty pieces of silver for turning over the bodies 
and souls of those unfortunates who had once been his com- 
rades. 

Yes, it was detestable. But Doctor Dominick Deems was 
too far gone in the use of the drug, himself, to see it. Several 
times he came close to interrupting. But he overcame his 
eagerness until he was sure that Norroy's tale had been told. 
At its conclusion, he rose, extending his hand. 

"I think we can do business. Captain Cotton," he said re- 
turning the packet of papers. 

"Mr. Christopher, please," urged Norroy, his eyes alarmed. 
"Remember your word of honor. Doctor Deems. I would not 
have explained everything except that I knew if I expected you 
to trust me, I must trust you. But the fewer who know who 
I am, the better." 
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Deems' next speech was a startling one. 

'Have you any objections to going blindfolded?" 

'Going? Going, where?" 

The doctor's laugh was an embarrassed one. "No doubt 
you will know in good time/' said he. "But I would not dare 
take you there without the Chief's permission tinless you went 
blindfolded. If you object, please say so. I will arrange mat- 
ters so you may meet him here, perhaps tomorrow. Frankly, 
for ordinary purposes, for the sale of the stuff by the ounce, I 
would have sent you to one of the many small shops, Chinese 
shops and the like, that we maintain for that purpose. But 
when I spoke to the Chief and showed him your letter, he said 
if anything of importance came of it I was to bring you to 
him when he returned from Long Island this afternoon. That 
is if you consented to go blindfolded. How about it?" 

In the city of four million or more souls, there must have 
been many happy men that day. And perhaps there were 
many men with more reasons for happiness than Mr. Yorke 
Norroy. Certainly there were many who became richer and 
more renowned within the passing of that twenty-four hours. 

But of one thing you may be sure. Mr. Yorke Norroy was 
the happiest in all New York. For, within the next quarter 
hour, he was back in the closed car that had brought him to 
Rutherford Square. True, no sooner had he entered than 
Deems pulled down the curtains and, then and there, pro- 
ceeded to tie up Norroy's eyes with a skill that did honor to 
his apprenticeship as an interne, when he learned to tie ban- 
dages. So well was this accomplished that Norroy might 
really have been transported to London this time without 
having the slightest idea of his surroundings. 

But what of that? After a heart-breaking two months, 
during which he and his service, and the Federal and State 
Governments generally, had been put to shame by a criminal 
organization headed by someone who had something of the 
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genius in his make-up, he, Yorke Norroy, was at last on his 
way to face this unknown person in his own bailiwick. 

In another hour that person would be anything but un- 
known. The Federal hawk would pounce at last It was all 
the reserved and indifferent Mn Yorke Norroy could do to 
keep from singing aloud. 
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CHAPTER XI 

How Alan Cams at Midnight to His Lady's Bower 

A BOUT midnight of the day before Mr. Yorke Norroy set 
l\ oflf on his voyage from Rutherford Square, Guilda Six 
^ -^put aside the book she had been reading since **Nurse 
Selina" had left her for the night; extinguished the waxen 
tapers on the reading desk^ and began to prepare herself for 
bed. 

To see her in the costly web of silken lacery, in that jewel- 
box of an apartment you might have said she was a very lucky 
girl indeed. There were those among the Chaplain's crew who 
looked upon her with an)rthing but indifference — among them 
the dexterous Milliken — and they had gone to considerable 
trouble to fit up this room in such a way as to render her en- 
forced presence there as pleasant as possible. 

To describe its furnishings as expensively beautiful would 
be to say no more than might justly be said about those of al- 
most any room in that huge repository of priceless plunder: 
the loot of the greatest goldsmiths and silversmiths, jewelers, 
curio-sellers and dealers in objects of art, generally. But here 
there was a difference. This was no higgledy-piggledy collec- 
tion of costly conceits. The mural decorations matched the 
carpets, the candlesticks and lamps were of the same style and 
period of the cabinet makers and wood carvers. Silken rugs 
from Samarcand adorned both wall and floor, masterpieces; 
as worthy of ranking as museum pieces as were the indubitably 
original paintings of other Oriental artists on the silken panels 
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let in the walL A pair of slender Bohemian glass bubbles held 
sprays of cherry and peach-blossoms. In a certain Satstunat 
bowl floated Chinese lilies. 

Another receptacle of Imperial cloisonn6 served as the 
body of a lamp with a shade of gold crusted blue-black Chinese 
brocade. A set of Ming vases in powdered blue adorned an 
exquisite cabinet in red lacquer, the shelves fitted with dainty- 
fairy books in blue-vellum with rubricated red-and-gold titles. 
Books, bowls, and cabinets had been the gift of a reigning 
Prince to his mistress and had adorned her Stoile apartment 
in Paris, before the war. 

Guilda's bed, like the other solid pieces, of carven teak- 
wood, was set in a curtained alcove, and was also bedecked in 
blue, canopy and curtains both of tapestrie Chinois. This, as 
well as the intricately carven frame of her full-length mirror 
were part of a set once domiciled in a royal pavilion of the 
Forbidden City, long before a Chinese Republic was ever 
dreamed of. 

In fine, the affair of this room and its plenishings had cost 
Ms^ter Milliken and his associates weeks of incessant labor, 
not to mention the risk and infinite care attempting the origi- 
nal purloining. In fact, Guilda Six had everything she wanted 
— except freedom. And she should have been accustomed to 
going without that. For by the time Mr. Yorke Norroy be- 
came active in interfering with the Chaplain's little game, 
Guilda had been in durance some six months or so. 

Even her robe de nuit and such-like gear had not escaped 
the notice of the devoted Milliken. But to what purpose, since 
no one saw her wearing them save Selina bringing in the 
breakfast-tray? 

Doubtless by this time fate had decided that this was de- 
cidedly unfair. So ravishing a sight should not remain unseen 
by any save appreciative eyes. At any rate, at this late 
hour of this particular evening when she was utterly enchant- 
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ing in some affair of appliqued embroidery on pinkish Chefoo 
silk, worn over a foamy lace-like pettiskirt, the faintest of faint 
knocks came on the door outside. 

She listened intently until it became plain to her that the 
knuckles of Alan Allenby and none other were responsible for 
its repetition. 

Whereupon she hastened to the door. It had been the 
Chaplain's custom to allow Alan to visit her for an hour daily : 
he had promised this and it was his boast never to break his 
promise. But this meeting had been always in the presence 
of Selina, undutifully described as "dragon" by Miss Guilda. 
And hitherto, Alan's visits had been about tea-time. 

Lately there had been no visits at all. For the past three 
days she had been told that Alan was far too occupied with 
her father to cease work for any excuse excepting absolute ex- 
haustion. She had been further informed that this fact 
should make her glad. Once the formula was finished and in 
the Chaplain's possession, Alan, her father, and herself were 
to be transferred to "the yacht." A cruise was then to begin, 
a world cruise, one whose end would find them in residence in 
their own home near one of the Mediterannean pleasure-cities, 
Cannes for choice. 

By that time, the Chaplain and his horde would long since 
have quitted the Broadway block, and such secrets as the three 
possessed could no longer harm them. Not that they would 
want to, Selina said scornfully, considering that her father and 
her sweetheart would have received but a trifling share of the 
proceeds of its exploitation. 

The prospect should have appealed to her. But, it did not. 
Live luxuriously on an income derived from such a source? 
Not likely ! 

Alan's attitude in the matter of this income had been a sor- 
row second only to the fact that her father should be the 
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source of this new scourge that was to be let loose on the 
world. 

She had been thinking of all these things (she thought of 
little else in fact) while she disrobed. And now Alan's knock. 
What could it mean? At this hour? And unaccompanied? 
Her heart began beating faster as she crossed softly to the door 
and drew the inner bolt. 

Not that this bolt was at all necessary. Milliken had put it 
there purely for her own satisfaction. Besides it was an 
ornamental affair in hammered brass that looked well against 
the ivory-like paneling. The door was doubly secured without 
it. Selina always turned the key in the lock outside before 
pocketing it. Then there was the central electrical device that 
double-locked each door. This was operated by the man on 
shift in the "lock room/' a private switchboard not unlike the 
sort used in small telephone exchanges. 

Guilda was well aware that Alan knew all about this 
double-locking device. Before employing their own keys for 
opening any doors, it was necessary for the members of the 
organization to signal their intentions to the man on shift by 
the use of the private Morse-code that stood for each member's 
name. Were the key inserted absent-mindedly, without re- 
membrance of the electric device, a shock to the owner's arm 
would instantly ensue, a shock that was apt to make a deep 
impression on his memory, as well as on his arm : which he 
would be unable to use for at least an hour afterwards. 

Besides which, Alan had no key to her room. That, she 
knew well enough, was turned over by Nurse Selina to who- 
ever happened to be on shift in the lock-room. 

Nevertheless, almost automatically, she shot the bolt. As 
she did so, Alan who had turned the knob beforehand, came 
in rather more suddenly than he had expected. 

Quickly, almost noiselessly, he closed the door behind him. 

"Speak low," he warned. "Milliken's sHf t— and he not onlj 
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loaned me the key but threw oflf your switch. It seems a 
shame to take advantage of him like this, Guilda. He thinks 
all I want is to see you alone." 

His cheeks were burning as he said this. So were hers. 

"But of course you must have some better reason than 
that to come to me at this hour/' she said, trying to speak 
coldly. "Taking such risks to do it, too. Is — ^is — ^my 
father '' 

Her icy manner (ill enough assumed anyhow) departed 
instantly. She caught at Alan's arm, alarmed. 

"No," he reassured her, "nothing Uke that, Guilda. Some- 
thing even more serious than that. I came tonight because 
whatever we're going to do must be done tonight. Tomorrow 
afternoon the Chaplain returns from Long Island. And the 
formula is complete, successful, 'waiting for him. Once its 
handed over " 

He spreadeagled both hands, eyeing her gloomily, forehead 
wrinkled, expression harassed. 

"I have it here," he said, and produced a tiny parchment- 
bound booklet which she snatched eagerly from his listless 
fingers. 

Its contents were utterly incomprehensible to her. She 
saw only a row of figures and another of symbols that more 
or less resembled Chinese ideographs, and might as well have 
been for all the meaning they conveyed to her. These rows 
filled a better part of two of the tiny pages, the remainder of 
the third being filled with Latin names. All were set forth in 
a right clerkly script that would not have been foimd amiss 
by the monkish makers of missals, who originated it 

"I copied it from his penciled notes tonight," Alan ex- 
plained. "I learned that sort of fancy lettering from old 
Doctor Botany. I used to help him label his drugs and copy 
out his best prescriptions. You know that was how I picked 
up therapeutics enough to be helpful to your father when we 
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were at St Kilda's. I wish now/' he added gloomily, ''I wish 
rd let it alone," 

'Why?" 

Why/' he broke out with an intensity that the constant 
practice of a month enabled him to keep from being shrill. 
"Why? Why, so that all this wouldn't be up to me, that's why. 
With this formula, synthetic morphin can be made wholesale 
at three dollars a potmd. When the present price is nearly 
three hundred. If millions of people use it at that price 
how many more will use it at the price the Chap- 
lain can sell it at and make millions for everyone con- 
cerned with it besides. Why, under some trade name it will be 
bought and sold as freely as common table-salt. Before new 
laws can be made to cover it (for it isn't an opium product, 
mind) how many millions will be using it, do you think? Re- 
member the rage for 'aspirin.' There's hardly a fitted bag sold 
to women without a cut-glass bottle of aspirin in it. With pro- 
hibition on its way and the entire nation reaching out wildly 
for a substitute, tibis stuflf" — ^he strudc the formula from her 
hands "will make a nation of hopeless addicts in a year. Re- 
member, the original effect is decidedly pleasant. Don't forget 
that I. am compelled to use it, whether I wish or no, once each 
day. Don't forget : I knoibf' 

The remembrance of what this boy was doing, for her 
sake, inspired her sudden tenderness. 

"Dear, dear Alan,'* she said, and suddenly caught his head 
between both her hands and kissed him. For the moment he 
forgot and held her in his arms. 

"Don't think I regret anything," he said huskily, pressing 
lus cheek against her hair that lay loose about her soft neck 
and thin child-like shoulders. 

He knew now what it meant really to be tempted: had 
known it for days and days. His mind was continually tor- 
tured by thoughts of what it would be like to have her always 
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with him under a Southern sun, near where that alabaster 
pleasure-city of the Prince of Monaco rises supreme above the 
Mediterranean, its marble palaces a-gleaming against the Cote 
de Azur's blue and gold He remembered his father's tales 
of what Monte Carlo was like, and the later tales of the re- 
turned soldiery. The "Blue Coast" where throng the beautiful 
wcmien of the earth, their men the great ones of the earth. 

He, Alan Allenby, for all he came of a race of seawander- 
crs, had never known any place but St. Kilda's, might be of 
these peacocks of the earth if he willed. Yes, and might ru£9e 
it with the best of them with a girl Uke this on his arm, and a 
pocket full of money. 

And that little bit of parchment would do all that for them. 
He had only to hold his hand. After all, somebody, some day, 
was bound to hit on this same formula. Why should his happi- 
ness be sacrificed? It wasn't as if it were only himself. This 
girl he loved ; she, too. 

The memory of that dreadful half-hour came again and 
he shivered. Guilda, for the moment content to lie relaxed in 
his arms, looked up at him, her eyes soft, her mouth tender. 

''What's wrong, Alan, boy?" she asked. "Tell Guilda." 

As he looked down at her, he shut his teeth sharply against 
the groan about to issue from them. He kissed her again ; then 
fiercely, he put temptation from him. 

"It's like this, Guilda," he said, straining after a sober sort 
of speech. "By some lucky fluke or the other — one of those 
Roentgen ray affairs — ^we hit upon something better than what 
we were looking for. Or, I should say something worse, 1 
suppose. Your father set about a re-analysis, saying in that 
slow preoccupied way of his, *If I'm not mistaken, this should 
eradicate pain more swiftly than an opium product.' " 

"And will it?" 

Alan nodded. 

"I knew a better way than re-analysis. I carried some of 
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the stuff over to Chard's and told him to try it out on some- 
body who needed the stuff badly. Well a certain pair of 
'boosters' came in — ^the Bingleys — Fannie and Bill — who'd 
been chased by the poUce and were all in. So Chard tried it 
on them." 

"Yes?" Guilda prompted, for he had stopped and was 
looking at her with tired eyes. 

"It worked," he went on wearily, "worked better than the 
usual. I heard Fannie say: 'Fine! What is it, a new lot just 
opened up ?' and Bill Bingley cut in with : 'Fill my case.' Chard 
said it was just some new stuff and he only had enough left 
to try it on himself. He too pronounced it super-excellent. 
In fact he said, 'Opium contains a drug called "narcotin" that 
has never before been separated from the opium. You don't 
get it in morphin. What have you done? This stuff is like 
morphin with narcotin.' And, indeed, that's just about what 
it is. When your father wrote out this formula, I could under- 
stand why Willy Chard said that. So I came to you to decide 
what we should do." 

His eyes refused to meet hers. Until she spoke, and when 
she did, so sweetly and so gravely, he lifted them to stare, a 
dull ache in his heart for what he was losing, 

"If we can save my father from committing a crime he 
does not realize, its our duty to do it, of course. What is your 
plan? Tell Guilda." 

It was typical of her, that little tender trick at the end of 
her speeches. She crossed to him and caressed his hair. 

"Well," he said, savagely, "I shouldn't tell you if I could 
help it, I can tell you that. It isn't fair that everything should 
be put up to us like this. It makes a fellow feel as though 
there isn't any such thing as a God. For if we do what I have 
in mind " 

"You forget I haven't heard it yet," she reminded him. 

"I wish I didn't have to tell you," he groaned. "It's hell 
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to have a conscience, isn't it? The people who haven't any 
always get the best of everything in this world " 

"For Heaven's sake, Alan," she interrupted, exasperated. 
*'is this any time for philosophizing? The plan?" 

"Yes ? Well, here it is ! I can't break my oath not to tell 
your father an)rthing of your being here. You can tell him 
everything. Tell him how he has been 'used', how you have 
been mis-used. Tell him that we should destroy the formula 
we have made and refuse to make another 1 

"We are the only two who know yet. If I give the Chaplain 
the formula tomorrow, he will use his immense organization 
for manufacturing and distributing illicit drugs to get it to the 
people. And with those twenty-thousand and more names and 
addresses he has stolen from the Hall of Records, the United 
States and Canada will be sown far and wide with the drug 
before the authorities know anything about its existence. 
There isn't even a law to control its use. Remember, it is not 
a derivative of opium at all/* 

He paused to get his breath. He had rattled this out ex- 
citedly. 

"That's what will happen once the formula is out," he con- 
tinued, "and it will never be suppressed. Any manufacturing-l 
chemist can make it without any of his employees knowing 
the one last ingredient — ^acetic acid — ^which makes it what it is. 
Meanwhile, the campaign has already begun. The Chaplain's 
agents are selling the real morphin he has stored up to his 
new customers, those of the twenty-thousand stolen names. 
Where they once used only a few grains a day — all they could 
get under the law, even when possessing exemptions — they will 
shoot up to twice, three times, a dozen times that much when 
they know an unlimited supply is forthcoming. Is it any won- 
der I dared not take all the responsibility. And I am sewed 
up and sealed so far as your father is concerned. I can tell him 
nothing. So before I handed over this deadly piece of paper 
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to the Chaplain, and started such a terrific engine of destruc- 
tion, I just had to come to you. You see, don't you?" 

He was sitting, staring at the floor, elbows on knees, hands 
clutching at his crisp hair. She crossed to him, silendy, bent 
over, kissed him. 

**Yes, Alan, boy. We must hurry now. How does one get 
to father's room?" 

"Remember," he warned her doggedly, "you are giving 
up all hopes of happiness for us " 

"Selfish happiness," said she, sadly. "Neither of us would 
be here now, Alan, if that sort of happiness was for us. You 
ought to know that." 

"No yacht cruise around the world, no Mediterranean villa 
near Monte Carlo, no beautiful clothes for you, no envious ad- 
miration from everyone who sees us. Oh, the Chaplain knows 
how to make the price high enough," he concluded, bitterly. 
"I'm wishing now I hadn't told you. When I did, I was hop- 
ing you'd refuse. What's the world ever done for us that we 
should make sacrifices for iff No ! Don't go." 

"Alan : Alan, boy," she said with the same grave sweetness. 

He did not answer her, sat staring at the square of silken 
Samarcand, head bent, eyes set, hands in his hair. Gently she 
removed the right hand from its occupation, one finger at a 
time. Then she pressed it between her own soft, rosy palms. 

"Alan ; look at me." 

"I won't," said the boy, doggedly. "'I won't give you up." 

"Alan," she pleaded. "Look at Guilda." 

His under-lip quivered, his eyes suddenly swam in tears as 
he turned them to her. The sight of her, so precious to him, 
her beauty enhanced by her flowing hair, the soft silk and loose 
lace of her foam-like frills, the thin girlish lines of her neck 
and shoulders, over which her wealth of gilt-bronze hair lay 
like the pouring out of molten gold, turned him to a creature 
all tenderness and protection. 
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"Oh my God, Gmlda/' he managed to choke out "It's not 
only losing you. It's thinking of what they will do to you. 
They got me into this before by threatening to hurt you. Now 
can I hold out against them if they threaten you again ?* 

"You must,'' she decided firmly. "You must swear to me 
you will. You won't break your oath even to your enemies 
so you're not likely to break it to me. Alan, darling! Swear 
no matter what iJiey threaten not to disclose this formula. 
Swear 1'* 

Her eyes held him. He wanted to refuse, but somehow he 
dared not disappoint the expectancy in those shining eyes. In 
the same dreary monotone, he repeated the formula she de- 
sired. 

"Now: destroy that thing; take me to father.*' 

She picked up the tiny vellum bound book of parchment 
He uttered a sharp cry of protest 

"No, no : don't destroy it. After all, it's only evil when 
used evilly. Opium itself is one of the greatest blessings as 
well as one of the greatest curses. Think of the awful pain 
the wounded and gassed would have suffered in the war if 
there had been none. This formula makes the world independ- 
ent of the poppy. In case both your father and I — ^were ** 

"Yes ; yes," she interrupted. She did not want to think of 
it. "Give it to me. I know where I can hide it where no one 
will ever find it. One of these ornaments that looks solid is 
really hollow and loaded with lead to make up the weight I 
discovered the trick when it fell and rolled. No one else 
knows. No one else shall. Not even you. Turn your back 
and shut your eyes. Now wait a moment. There! that's 
safe enough. I shall tell father it is destroyed, and beg him 
not to make another. When he Understands, he will not I 
am only afraid of his anger " 

"But the Chaplain must not know you have been there or 
poor old Milliken would suffer," said Alan, hurriedly. "You 
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must make your father promise to tell the Chaplain he has de- 
cided not to make the stuff after all. Tell him to say, that 
after thinking it over, he decided to substitute another syn- 
thetic that would bring almost as much money. He has a syn- 
thetic rubber formula he had already worked out before he 
was arrested. He can give the Chaplain that. He's only sup- 
posed to want the formula to get funds for the Brotherhood* 
But " 

He stopped ; then said wearily : 

"Somehow, he will worm it out of some one of us. He is a 
devil but he is a genius too, that Chaplain." 

Alan broke off suddenly as he heard the single golden chime 
of the Chinese clock. 

"Milliken is off-shift at one o'clock. You have only half 
an hour to get there, convince your father, and return. God ! 
what a risk for you." 

But she only kissed him, and pointed dumbly to the door. 
She had already donned a heavy military cape for the cold 
hall. There was nothing more to be said after the finality of 
that last look. He obeyed, leaving the door slightly ajar for 
her return. 

As silently as two midnight mice on an uninvited expedi- 
tion to another's pantry, these two stole through the long un- 
lighted halls and corridors, following the pencil-point of light 
from Alan's torch, shaped like a fountain-pen. As were all the 
others under the roofs of that apparently deserted block, both 
were shod with silence-keeping soles that gave back no sound. 

Alan reached the first dead stop; seemed, to Guilda, to 
play with the paneling until he slid a portion of the center 
back. Stepping into the aperture, he engineered the opposite 
entrance ; stopping on the other side, to explain to Guilda how 
to close them permanently on her return. 

Had it not been that, at that hour, everyone save the man 
on shift was to be found in the rooms presided over by Willy 
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Chard, it would not only have been rash, it would have been 
ridiculous, for this pair to have hoped to make that journey 
without detection. 

It was dangerous enough as it was. Alan was well aware 
that any one of a number of the frequenters of Chard's room, 
eyed him askance and were ill at ease when he listened to the 
exploits with which they regaled others of their "profession.** 
Knowing that no one was allowed to keep the man on shift 
company, someone might be moved at any moment to investi- 
gate his unexplained absence at the informal roll-call. It was 
well over an hour, since the assembly would be complete except 
for him ; Milliken's absence being understood. 

So he sighed relief when they reached the Professor's door. 
But oilce he held Guilda in his arms again, it seemed that all 
this risk had been insane ; that he must gather her in his arms 
and run swiftly back with her, locking her in so she could do 
herself and him no harm. There was yet time. Time for their 
future happiness. 

But when she whispered to him how proud she was that 
such a lover was hers: he could only hold her dumbly, and 
kiss her again. 

For, say what you will on the stage and in the written 
romance, there is little enough of the language of love that' 
man does not reject, fearing ridicule, before it can pass his lips. 

And now, although his heart seemed weak and queer, and 
his eyes hot and burning, he could only say he was sorry he 
could not remain outside to see her back, but that his remain- 
ing away from Chard's was only increasing her risk and 
Milliken's. 

And so, with only a fierce tension of his muscles that nearly 
made her cry aloud in pain, and joy as well, he left her, mut- 
tering indistinctly, and, turning, at the end of the corridor, 
raised his torch and kissed his hand to her. And then was 
gone. 

That was their parting, as they believed, for all time. 



CHAPTER XII 

Jells How Alan Encountered Ulric Ulm Again and 

Arranged for the Morrow 

I. THE WRONG ROOM 

A LAN was never to know just how the next adventure of 
f\ the night came about. It is not lightly to be set down as 
^ "^ accident or coincidence. Its roots go too deep in the 
soil of circumstance to be so categorized loosely. 

Certainly what occurred could have happened on no other 
night than this. Alan was perfectly well aware that Chard's 
rooms were in the next house. Alan's conscious brain knew 
it anyhow. What his subconscious brain knew, no one knows, 
not even Alan, 

It is best to be about telling what actually happened rather 
than wasting time speculating over a probable explanation of 
the improbable. The facts are as follows. 

After leaving Guilda, Alan remembered nothing accurately 
until he found himself before a door which he believed to be 
Chard's. It is not every night that one leaves one's sweetheart 
for "the last time," expecting never to see her again, this side 
of eternity. So Alan may be pardoned for forgetting that 
Chard's rooms were another flight down and that he had yet 
to descend the stairs. The two floors were very similar, both 
having been part of the one time hotel. So when Alan paused 
before a certain door and pressed the button beside it (all of 
which he did quite mechanically, his thoughts still with Guilda 
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and the interview with her father) he imagined he was going 
through the usual formula for entering "The Palace of the 
Oriental Pleasure." 

He had no reason to believe differently when he heard the 
dick that released the lock. Milliken had nothing to do with 
the interlocking device that gave access to Chard's. This was 
worked by the Eurasian himself by a little push-button by his 
desk, for he had so many visitors at certain hours that had the 
man on shift to attend to them, he would have had time for 
no one else. Moreover, Chard's visitors did not use their own 
code-numbers but a signal of Chard's own. As this was not 
one of the shift numbers, it is not strange that it should be 
duplicated there. 

And it so happened that it was* The click came but the 
door failed to open. It was then that Alan saw a key in the 
lock. Still mechanically, he turned it. Althought it was then 
he began to see something strange in the affair. Why should 
Chard and his horde be locked in ? 

He turned the knob. But no lantern-lighted space lay be- 
fore him, sweet with the sweetest of acrid smells, that of 
opium. The room was firclit only. And before the fire sat a 
single figure in the attitude of the deepest dejection, the slender 
boyish figure of a young man with a crop of corn-colored hair. 

Alan did not immediately recognize him as he turned. 
The month or more that had passed since he saw him last, had 
not been kind to Ulric Ulm. Even in the dim elusive light of 
the fire, one saw the furrowed forehead above and the purple 
shadows beneath Ulric's eyes, took account of hollow unshaven 
cheeks and drawn mouth bristling with an unkempt ellipsis of 
beard and mustache. The days might have been months so 
greatly had they aged him. 

"Uhn !" Alan ejaculated, "Ulric Ulm.'' 

"Well?" responded Ulric, lifelessly. "What now?" 

It was plain he did not recognize his visitor, which was 
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hardly strange, considering he had only one glimpse of Urn 
in the moonlight of a month ago, with bars between the two 
of them. 

So he just stood there, waiting. His eyes looked as though 
he would never view anything with any interest again. They 
were the eyes of one who is barely existing. And it was plain 
that for one like Ulric Ulm merely to exist was the same as 
slow starvation of the soul. A few more months like that and 
he would be dead. 

"It's Allenby/' stammered Alan, although he was aware 
that Ulric had been operated on; that his memory was gone. 
But to be aware of a fact is not necessarily to have assimilated 
its effect. Alan spoke instinctively. And before he realized 
that it was useless, a light came into Ulm's eyes that showed 
he remembered. 

"AUenby," he said. "Alan AUenby. Good! Good! You 
don't know how glad I am to see you again." 

His expression became more human. His face showed 
some life. He advanced upon Alan with outstretched arms, 
gripping his shoulders. 

Inmiediately he realized that something was wrong from 
the look in Alan's eyes. During that most dreadful hour of 
Alan's life, when the girl he loved lay on the operating-table 
Alan had been convinced by Ulm's wandering gaze, vacant 
stare, and the other manifestations of the absence of his own 
inequality that the story told by the Chaplain was true. That 
the young secret agent had indeed been operated on and re- 
duced to a condition of "artificial amnesia." 

Had Alan believed otherwise he would not now have been 
a nightly frequenter of the place he hated. That the use of 
the drug had its pleasurable side to a beginner, only made him 
hate his imposed task all the more for being able to extract 
any pleasure from it. Had he not been able to console himself 
by the thought that it was "for Guilda" he would never have 
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gone through with it, he knew. Had he not believed that, had 
he dissented she must have faced the ordeal of the knife, he 
would have fought the fight of his life in Deems' "surgery" 
sooner than submit. 

"What's wrong with you, AUenby?" demanded Ulm, in 
some alarm. 

For Alan had badced toward the door, closing it, his back 
against it as he stared. How was it possible for Ulm to re- 
member him if he had actually undergone an operation for 
amnesia. And if he hadn't, how account for his appearance 
that day, his lack of recognition, his vacant stare, his re- 
peated attempts to walk through a solid wall. 

"For God's sake, Ulm," he muttered. "What are you? 
A ghost? What — the operation — ^the " 

"What's wrong with you, boy? asked the other, his eyes 
amazed. "Or rather, what's wrong with me that you stare at 
me like that. I'm no ghost. I wish I were," he added bitterly, 
"then, maybe, I might get out of here. For downright 
damnable ingenuity, this lot has the world beaten. I see you've 
given into them or you wouldn't be allowed at large. I'm 
sorry." 

"But you ?" gasped Alan. "What — ^what's happened to you 
since I saw you ?" 

"Why," returned Ulm, thoughtfully, "nothing much of any- 
thing. They woke me up later that night and gave me another 
injection. I fought against it, but one of them held me — ^the 
big fellow " 

"MiUiken?" 

Ulm shook his head. "Sounds like ^Toothpick' or some- 
thing " 

"Kewpick?" 

"That's it. Well that son of an Anak held me down while 
the little man with the eyes — ^the one dressed like a parson 
(damn him) gave me the shot. Not morphine! That's rest- 
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ful, I fought against this; it was sickening. A yellow mist 
spread over everything. Then a horrible sort of nightmare be- 
gan that seemed to last for all eternity. When I came to again, 
I was here. That's all." 

'But you — ^you Do you remember everything ?*' 

'Remember ? I should say I did. Look here !" 

He crossed to a little buhl table on which stood a handsome 
set of brass writing materials. He lit the little brass candle- 
stick used for melting sealing wax and showed Alan an im- 
provised calendar in handwriting. 

'There's the day I came here," he said. "There's every 
succeeding day marked off. This little diary being here, I've 
kept a sort of record: the books I've read, mostly, and the 
daily visits of the big fellow and the little one. They come in 
twice a day, generally when they're here, accompanied by a 
pair of rough-necks. One wears a green jersey, one a blue 



one " 



"Mike and Isadore," said Alan, dully. "Yes." 

"And, while Mike and Isadore hold me," said Ulm, bitterly, 
"the big fellow gives me an injection of morphin. No use 
fighting. They just hold me down. The worst of it all is I 
look forward to it. Damn them," cried Ulm, a sob in his 
voice, "how they grinned the day I didn't struggle. It was 
about three days ago. The next day they didn't come at all 
and at first I thought I was going to die. My heart hardly 
beat. When my food came, I couldn't eat it I was sick, 
deathly side. All night I paced the room. But in the morning 
I felt better. Then I saw what they were up to. They meant 
to give me the morphin until I contracted a habit. Then they 
would discontinue it and put me through the tortures of hell 
until I did whatever they want me to do. God knows what 
that is," he finished, miserably. "What a pair of fiends !" 

"I know," said Alan, somberly. 

"Then when they came the next day, I put up a real fight. 
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They had to knock me out before they could dose me. After 
that I gave it up. I've made every attempt to get out of the 
room. But it's useless. They've got us AUenby, they've got 
us. I'd sooner be dead than have that habit fastened on me. 
But what can I do ?" 

Alan stood, regarding him somberly. 

"The stuff they gave you wasn't morphin. Did you 
find out what that was ?" 

"Hyoscin," answered Ulm briefly. "It knocks out the con- 
scious brain. The big fellow told me I was trying to walk 
through waUs and everything Why, what's wrong?" 

"Damn them, oh ! damn them," Alan burst out. He added 
profanities never seen on the printed page. He was seized 
with a perfect paroxysm of impotent fury, beating his fists 
against the wall. 

Ulm stood regarding him as one temporarily insane. As 
indeed Alan was. But as he raised his clenched fists for the 
last time, the sight of the flat watch on his wrist (Milliken'si 
g^ft) he thought of the big fellow and the fact that his shift 
duty was nearly at an end. 

Alan turned swiftly to Ulm. 

"I can't stop and explain now," he said. "But I'm going to 
take a long chance. Follow me. If they catch us at it it can't 
matter much." 

Wondering, Ulm followed Alan into the hall. Alan raced 
along it silently until he came to the panel. Finger to lip, he 
explained its workings to his companion, then returned to 
JJlm's room. 

They had been lucky. The corridors remained deserted. 
. "Now listen," Alan adjured him. "That girl you followed, 
you know, Miss Six, Guilda Six? Something's coming off to- 
morrow that may be the end of me. . I can't take the time to 
explain now and we can never tell what will happen. I'll try 
to stop in here later, but I don't think I'll be able to manage 
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it The house will be astir by then« Now those who aren^t out 
are in Chard's room, smoking. Besides another man is gen- 
erally with me. Here's what you must do. Her room is in the 
last house. You open the second panel the same way as the 
first, the one I showed you. Her room is fourth from the 
end of the second passage. Here I So 1" 

Alan had been roughly sketching the floor plans in the 
light of the little taper in the brass candlestick, both men 
leaning across the buhl table. 

"I don't dare leave your door unlocked now before your 
breakfast comes and the others. But tomorrow afternoon 
on my way from the laboratory when the Chaplain sends for 
me — ^hell return from Long Island around five o'clock — I'll 
unlock it and give the signal to the man upstairs. When you 
hear a knock with my knuckles follow so you'll know it's me. 
You wait a few minutes then go straight to the girl's room. 
Give this signal and the door will be opened for you. Sounds^ 
like a fairy-tale, doesn't it?" 

But it was a sorry sort of smile, that one of Alan's, as he 
showed Ulric the knock by which he announced himself to 
Guilda and the keeper. 

"There'll be somebody with her; a woman. Don't be 
afraid to handle her. She's a she devil. Tie her up and gag 
her if necessary. I don't know what to tell you to do then. 
Except to say that I love her and that it's through threatening 
her they've got me where I am now. You can't escape, I guess. 
Neither can she. But if you're there to defend her, it's some- 
thing anyhow. Do the best you can for her. Will you? I 
must go now. Good-by, old man." 

Ulm sensed something serious behind Alan's manner, 
**But you — " he began. 

"I don't imagine there'll be much of me," said Alan with 
a wry smile, "after tomorrow. I've got to go now. Cinderella 
stuff. Stroke of midnight, all that. So long." 
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And without further words, he took himself off, hastening 
down the stairs to Chard's room below. 

"Talk about crowded hours,*^ he muttered and pressed the 
right button this time. 



II. DANGER ! THE PACK ON THE SCENT 

An old church-bell nearby was chiming midnight when 
Alan entered the alcove where he and Milliken were usually 
to be found at that hour. He was boiling with anger, not 
against the Chaplain but against Milliken. Somehow he had 
not believed the big fellow would play so scurvy a trick on him. 
And when the big fellow came injto Chard's, jovial and good 
natured as ever, and winked at him, Alan could somehow only 
believe that he, too, had been deceived. 

"Well, did you enjoy your evening, young pal?" 

Alan nodded, managing to smile back. Neither dared say 
any more about Alan's visit to Guilda, nor did Alan dare men- 
tion any word of Ulm. 

There was always the fear that, no matter how low pitched 
one's voice was, there might be at some open panel, somewheres 
'. — ^a dictograph installed with a microphone attachment, or 
somewhere near it — someone "listening in." Where the 
Chaplain was concerned, one never could tell. 

So there was silence save for the click of cooking needlesy 
the sizzle of suey-pow on hot clay bowl, the bubble-bubble of 
the big bamboo. All around them, other men whispered; 
whispered of deeds detective-headquarters of a dozen states 
would have given a year's wages to hear. Their faces half 
in shadow, half illuminated, by the little brass lamps on the 
little lacquered trays, lamps with little steady flames like tiny 
up-flung flaming spears, they watched one another stealthily, 
these sons of subterranea, each on the lookout for some in- 
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cautious statement or downright lie that would benefit the 
listener. For although these men were banded together by 
fear of the Chaplain and the law, they were ever on the alert 
for treachery and double-dealing from one another. 

But the events of the evening were not over for Alan, as 
ytt. As he lay with eyes half dosed, a hand was placed on his 
shoulder from behind. He started violently, for he had heard 
no footsteps, had no warning. 

"Congratulations," came in the soft Oxford English of Tom 
Lee (Thomas Leigh he spelt it) the Rhodes scholar from 
Knowlson. Certainly Cecil Rhodes had never meant to ed- 
ucate anyone to be the Chaplain's secretary. But so it was, 
anyhow. It was the same man who had summoned them both 
to the Chaplain on that first night. Alan had known the 
alcove. 

Alan saw the yellow hand with the long tapering finger- 
nails resting on his shoulder like the claw of the Chaplain's 
reminding Alan he held him fast. 

"Don't do that," Alan exclaimed, angrily shaking oflf the 
hand. "Don't come creeping up scaring a chap like that. Con- 
gratulations for what ?" 

"When I left Curate's where I lunched today, I encount- 
ered the worthy William Bingley— on Broadway, naturally," 
Tom Lee stated in his easy Oxford accents. "He was enrap^ 
tured over a new variety of what he calls the *white-stuff.' 
As we strolled together, he told me of some white tablets 
Chard had 'tried-out' on him — ^to use the excellent Mr. 
Bingley's locution. Chard said they came from you, so an 
hour or so ago, I went to congratulate you." 

Alan's head was whirling. What a night ! Tom Lee's sue-' 
ceeding sentences smashed Alan^s scheme of successful con- 
spiracy as one destroys an elaborate edifice of toy blocks. 

"I came," he said, smiling, "just after the victorious formula 
had been despatched. The good professor informed me that 
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he had sent it to the Qiaplain a scant quarter-hour before I 
came in. I suppose you discovered he is not back from Long 
Island until tomorrow ?" 

"Yes," Alan answered him mechanically. "Yes." 

Well everything was over now. Tom Lee had reached 
Septimus Six before Guilda got there and had heard of the 
formula's existence from its originator. He had been in- 
formed that the s)mthetic was a success by Six himself. No 
use in denying it now. It would be just about as easy to re- 
strain a Bengal tiger from a stricken buck, as to keep the 
Chaplain from the formula. 

Yes, it was all over, Alan told himself in the same dull way. 
Well, at any rate, he had discovered that the operation for 
artificial amnesia did not exist. They could not intimidate him 
again by making him think they would operate on Guilda. 
They no longer held that card anyhow. 

Alan became conscious that Tom Lee had crossed to the 
nearest couch in the nearby room and that there was a great 
amount of chattering going on about him. He had not real- 
ized what a tumult Tom Lee's revelation would make. Milli- 
ken, he remembered, had cried out in astonished eagerness. 
Now those who were the nearest him came over from their 
couches and bunks, buzzing about him, asking for confirmation 
of the report. 

He eyed them hopelessly, remembering in dull dismay that 
everyone of this hungry horde was financially concerned in 
Six's success. Little by little, the Chaplain had been withdraw- 
ing them from their own particular specialties that they might 
act as agents of distribution for the stuflF. It had been planned 
that an enormous quantity of it was to be made at once. 

Six's success, they had been told many times, meant 
millions to be divided among them. 

And, he, Alan AUenby, stood between them — ^and that! 
What wouldn't they do to get that formula from him? He 
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stared blankly at the many faces half-revealed in the luminous 
shadows of the room. 

Alan dared not deny, dissemble, nor defy, not then. It 
had all come about so suddenly. 

And then one of them launched his bolt "Where is the 
formula?" 

"Yes," Tom Lee added, benignantly, "you may as well give 
it to me. I will be the first to see the Chaplain on his return. 
The professor says he gave it to you to deliver, not knowing 
of his absence." 

For the moment, Alan had the impulse to spring up, drama- 
tically to defy them. To tell them that he, Alan AUenby, the 
object of their amusement for the most part, the unwilling 
habitue, had fooled them all. The impulse thrilled him. But 
one glance at those hard faces and he knew he did not dare. 
It would be hard enough when the time came; when he must! 
But not now. 

"I locked it away,*' he said, sullenly. "Anyhow, I intend to 
give it to the Chaplain myself. I want to talk to him about 
what he promised when it was finished.'* 

He let his head drop on the pillow again. He hated him- 
self for so inglorious a compromise. He wondered, though, if 
men really did these heroic things one read about until it was 
an open-and-shut choice between actual ignominy and a final 
last stand. It was enough that he must make so many sacrifices 
tomorrow. Nothing was to be gained by declaring himself to- 
night. If he must suffer, let it be at the word of the leader, 
not of the snapping, snarling pack. 

"No, I won't get it." He was snarling, himself, now, 
though he did not know it. "Why should I? Five o'clock 
tomorrow; that's the time I get it; not before. Give me a 
'pill,' Milliken." 

As the others resumed their places with appropriately pro- 
fane rejoinders, the news spread to the other rooms. Where- 
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upon they ceased to be a place of whispers. Before he left the 
place that night, Alan had nodded and flung back affirmative 
monosyllables a score of times. For the first time, he asked 
Milliken for the use of the pipe oftener than the big fellow 
thought necessary. He eyed Alan, disapprovingly. Presently 
he leaned across, and, after assuring himself he had no 
listeners, whispered in Alan's ear. 

"Better look out," he said. "What I've been giving you (be- 
tween you and me) hasn't been enough to give you a habit, 
you know. Not yet. If you get away from it now — ^your work 
being done — ^you won't have any habit. But the way you're 
going after it tonight — ^look out !" 

"His work being donel" Alan thought bitterly. Yes, it 
could be that way. The girl he loved, money enough to last, 
a sea-going yacht! But, no! That infernal conscience! He 
hated it, that damned conscience. Why couldn't he • 

But he couldn't. So that ended that. 

It was the thought of the Chaplain as he had seen him, his 
eyes shining like moon-agates, his lips^ parted to show the 
four-and-twenty perfect white teeth, as he swung back and 
forth in perfect rhythm, the lash whistling over his head to lay 
open Billiken's back. God! He, Alan AUenby, could never 
stand that! He must provide himself with some sort of a 
weapon. At least he had the right to a decent death. 

He would not be tortured. He could not stand it. 

And yet he dared not die until he knew what was to be 
done about Guilda. If both of them could die, he would be 
brave enough. But 

It was such torture-thoughts as these that caused him to 
ignore Milliken and demand more of the drug. Let him for- 
get for the night what the morrow would bring. What did it 
matter tonight how much of it he took. It was his last night 
on earth. He might as well be gay. 

And so in time the opium brought surcease and he slept. 



CHAPTER XIII 
In Which Yorke Norroy Says "Open Sesame" 

ONE who did not know Mr. Yorke Norroy very well 
might have wondered where his great reputation for 
adroit chicanery came in, had they watched him from 
the time he entered the closed motor-car in Rutherford Square, 
Until the time he left it, before the real-estate office of Canti- 
leven Not that he knew anjrthing of Cantilever or his real- 
estate office. His eyes were much too securely bound for that. 
Nor did Norroy make any effort to loosen the binding about 
his eyes, or otherwise attempt to identify the place he was 
entering. 

One who watched would have denied his adroitness for 
that alone. It was all very well to remain quiescent during 
the journey, the car's curtains being drawn anyhow. But be- 
fore sticking his head into the lion's jaws (we are employing 
the hypothetical watcher's locutions, not our own) without 
any good reason for believing he would ever get them out 
again, he should undoubtedly have some idea of the lion's ap- 
proximate position. His make-up might be a masterpiece and 
all that, but he was about to deal with a genius in organization 
whose eye for details was doubtless the equal if not the supe- 
rior of his own. 

Thus the reasoning of the average man; forgetting that 
Mr. Norroy's specialty was getting in and out of surprisingly 
tight places with amazing expedition. 

Had the car been going into its garage for the night, the 

208 
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trip would have ended at Byrd's old coach-yard. But since 
it was to return the Doctor and his companion to Rutherford 
Square, the entrance through Cantilever's cellar was the ticket 
There was no reason why a well-equipped car should not 
stand before Cantilever's. 

That such an entrance existed was the reason for the ex- 
istence of that eye-sore of an office which covered the cellar 
of a building recently torn down. As when Ulric Ulm had 
visited it, it contained only a tall rickety desk, a tall rickety 
stool, and a tall rickety man. Cantilever. 

Besides these, there was only an old Venetian green blind 
and a strip of stair-carpeting, once green also. 

Cantilever moved the latter articles immediately upon the 
approach of the two figures from the closed car; the doctor 
in a bell-skirted overcoat cut like a frock-coat, gold-glasses 
and a solicitously professional air, leading a tall soldierly man 
who looked like a war-veteran whose sight had been damaged 
during the war. Deems had bandaged Norroy's eyes with 
medicinal gauze for that reason. Otherwise, he rightly judged, 
it would have seemed a trifle odd, leading a blindfolded man. 

But as it was, there was only an exclamation of pity from 
a passing shop-girl, and a devout prayer of thanks from a re- 
turned veteran that he had "dodged the liquid fire anyhow." 
The other passers-by were too occupied to see anyone else at 
all: t)rpical New Yorkers with whom hurr3ring for no par- 
ticular reason had become a habit. 

By the time Norroy and his cicerone were within the 
Cantilever domains, the Venetian blind was down, the strip 
of carpet pushed aside, disclosing the most ordinary sort of a 
trap-door leading to the old-time cellar over which the shack 
was built. 

Deems locked the door behind him. 

"The Chief come in yet ?" 
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"Near an hour ago," returned old Cantilever, grumpUy. 
"Who's this fellow?" 



"Chief's orders," returned Deems, crisply. '^Didn't he say 
he expected me to bring someone." 

"Guess he forgot all about you,** was Cantilever's contemp- 
tuous answer. "That Chink secretary of his met him outside 
and told him something, by Glory. First time I ever see him 
excited. But he sure was this time. The formula's ready. 
Yes !" 

"Good Lord!" said Dominick Deems, and drew a long 
whistling breath. "Well !" 

Cantilever flung up the trap-door. 

"Better tmbandage him now, hadn't you? He can't see 
anything now I got the blind down. Damn' awkward getting 
him down that ladder if you don't And through them narrow 
passages." 

"I was just going to," returned Deems, "when your news 
took my breath. Now, Mr. Christopher, if you don't mind." 

He removed the medicinal gauze which he directed Canti- 
lever to stow away in the rickety desk. "We'll be needing it 
again, shortly," he said. "If the Chief's too occupied, I'll bring 
him again tomorrow. Step carefully, Mr. Christopher." 

Norroy, in possession of his sight again, let his incurious 
eyes flicker over Cantilever and his scrubby excuse for an 
office. Then, following the beam of the Doctor's pocket-torch, 
which revealed the sort of subterranean entrance that has not 
changed since the days of Aladdin, he stepped carefully, back- 
ward, down the ladder and into the dark depths below. When 
his foot struck the soft dirt floor of a dampish cellar. Deems 
followed him. 

Old Cantilever, squatting, surveyed the pair safe on the 
cellar-floor. Then he dropped the trap, spread the strip, stood 
the stool on it, and, after raising the blind, sat himself upon the 
stool. Outside was the closed car, the chauffeur engrossed in 
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an evening paper just purchased. Everything seemed the 
apotheosis of respectability. 

Norroy followed Deems through narrow lanes between a 
great assortment of bales and boxes, piled almost to the ceiling. 
In an open lighted space in the cellar's center, several young 
men in expensive shoes and carefully creased trousers, coats 
off and aprons over waistcoats, were packing porcelains in ex- 
celsior, preparatory to boxing them to figure as freight. These 
young men nodded careless recognition of the Doctor who 
nodded back, not slackening his pace at all. 

It was altogether a most business-like sort of organization,, 
Norroy thought, and smiled inwardly. But why not? Why 
follow crime except as a business? It was because of this 
eminently commonsense view, he thought, that this "Crime- 
Trust" (as Guilda Six had called it) had been so hard to beat. 

At the end of the sub-cellar they came to another ladder 
that led up to the level of Byrd's underground arrangements. 
Deems held the torch, bidding Norroy climb before him. Nor- 
roy obeyed, and scrambled over a wooden platform at the top. 
This led to a sort of tunnel which extended onward, under 
Byrd's yard and stables, having been dug to make the connec- 
tion with the Byrd cellar. 

Deems joining Norroy, they traversed the length of this 
earth-smelling place, which terminated in a heavy door. 
Deems unlocked this after pressing the black button on its 
lintel several times. This door gave upon the identical place 
into which Ulric Ulm had been entrapped a month or more 
before. 

The door clicked behind them. Norroy started. Un- 
emotional as he was, all this hankey-pankey was getting on his 
nerves. Deems noticed the start. 

"That's the electric shift," he explained. "The doors of 
this house are double-locked by an electrical contrivance. You 
noticed me press that black button? That told the shift-man 
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who I was. If I'd tried to use the key without notifying him, 
I would have got a shock that would have numbed my arm for 
an hour. Oh, we're pretty well protected here," he commented 
with a self-satisfied smile, watching Norroy closely. "Every 
man has his own code, you see. And no one knows that code 
but the Chief and the man himself. No one is on shift long 
enough to memorize them all.'' 

Norroy seemed pleasantly surprised by all this ingenuity. 

**I don't suppose it would do anybody any good anyhow," 
he said, carelessly. "If he tried any of his little games, he'd 
be recognized as an impostor by some one of your guards, 
wouldn't he? Or somebody, in the halls? Like those young 
men we just passed, for instance ?" 

Now it was decidedly unlucky for Doctor Dominick Deems 
that, on that particular day, there had been so steady a stream 
of drug-buyers that before Norroy came, he had dispensed the 
last of his daily supply. When it came to taking his own dose, 
he had been compelled to use heroin; which was what he had 
given Norroy. But Deems' dose was one that would have 
killed the secret-agent. And, forgetting that the relative 
strength of heroin is almost double that of morphin, he had 
overdosed himself, dulled his senses. Otherwise he might have 
noted something sinister in Norroy's intonation. 

As it was, he was not sufficiently alert to doubt the wisdom 
of answering Norroy's questions. 

"Why, no," he returned with a fatuous smile, as though 
he, himself, were responsible for the elaborate precautionary 
measures he extolled. "The code-number is enough. It is 
changed every week, you see. But for being recognized in the 
halls, you haven't any idea of the number of people in this 
organization. A trusted agent from one of the other cities may 
drop in any day. He calls up a certain number and the Chief 
assigns him a number. This is given to the shift man — ^and 
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there you are. So it isn't necessary to have anyone on guard. 
You have no idea how large the place here is." 

And he smiled sleepily, and started up the cellar-stairs, 
having halted to finish his explanation. 

"No, I have no idea now," said Norroy with suppressed 
exultation. "But I'm going to mighty soon." 

Came a change in the tenor of his tones. 

"Get those hands up as high as you can. Keep trying to 
touch the ceiling with them. Don't hesitate 1 I'm in earnest. 
And this Webley has a hood — ^notice? That hood's a silencer. 
When I fire you won't even know you're dead. But /'// know. 
A .41 hole through what I'm aiming at means instant death. 
Don't you think you'd better do exactly as I tell you ?" 

Norroy had his second finger of one hand on the trigger, 
thumb on the hammer of the flat heavily-haf ted black weapon. 
The other hand snatched the torch from Deems. 

"Now. Back to that door. Not one single word or I'll have 
to finish you off. Remember, I can't tell whether you mean to 
shout or whisper when your lips move, so it's sheer suicide 
for you to speak. Just listen — carefully. Show me your code 
name by pressing that black button again." 

The point of light was blunted against the lintel and spread 
out in a circle around the bit of hard black rubber referred to. 

"Very slowly now so that I can read the code. Signal your 
man as if you had come in, got what you wanted, and were go- 
ing out again. Then they won't be looking for you upstairs. Get 
your finger on it, quick." 

The demeanor of Doctor Deems at that crucial hour defies 
any ordinary attempt at description. After a second or so of 
rebellion, during which he read ruthlessness in his enem/s 
eyes, he decided to obey. 

"Next the key. You put the bunch in your trousers' 
watch-pocket, didn't you? Now: when I hold up the right 
key in this bunch, nod. This little Yale ? Good." 
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Norroy had placed the torch on an upper ledge behind him 
before plunging two fingers into the key-pocket. Keeping his 
body at such an angle that the black-barrel of the Webley con- 
tinued to cover the part previously threatened, Norroy placed 
and turned the key. The door swung open. 

Norroy did not close it Without removing his eyes from 
Deems, he reached out a slender fore-finger and pressed the 
outside button once, twice, and so forth, making the dot-and- 
dash Morse message that stood for the Doctor's name. This 
mendaciously asserted that the door was closed. 

Followed a click. Norroy eyed his enemy, triumphantly. 
The man on shift would believe Deems gone, now. Mean- 
while, Norroy's own presence was unsuspected, and he might 
quit the place whenever he chose by the open door. But some- 
how he must dispose of Deems. 

Leaving the electric torch where he had placed it, he 
circled around the enemy, and prodded his back to remind him 
that the Webley was in lethal readiness. Shifting the gun to 
his left hand, he unfastened the doctor's belt and braces. With 
one he tied his prisoner's hands ; with the belt he strapped his 
feet. Deems was tied as thoroughly as a calf for the killing, 
the arms and tails of the coat being fastened about him in a 
complicated series of knots. 

His handkerchief not his usual sort but a yard or so of 
white silk, which he carried in anticipation of using as a mask, 
if necessary; added to the doctor's smaller one and with a 
pencil to convert it into a sort of tourniquet, it served as an ex- 
cellent gag. 

It was finished. Deems was completely helpless. Norroy 
propped him up, writhing, his eyes those of a dazed but in- 
furiated bull. Smiling secretively as one enjoying a joke all 
his own, Norroy made a swift tour of the cellar. He found 
a small bin behind the disused furnace, an excellent hiding 
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place, for the dust lay thick within and without it. No one 
ever seemed to go in the direction of the furnace. 

Norroy returned to the resident of Rutherford Square, and 
pving devout thanks that Deems was small of stature and 
light of weight, the secret agent shouldered him. During the 
war, certain training-camp instructors overseas had given 
lessons in bringing in wounded men. Norroy adopted one of 
their favorite methods now. 

But there was a decided difference between bearing a limp 
body and one that was an active bunch of squirming muscles. 
Norroy was compelled to threaten breathlessly before he got 
Deems into the bin. 

This done, and the door shut noiselessly behind the helpless 
prisoner, Norroy removed the Webley from a sagging side- 
pocket and replaced it in a shoulder holster, where the black 
haft of it was within easy reach. Then he tossed off that 
shabby service overcoat of C. Cotton's ; it had served its pur- 
pose in identifying him. 

Before betaking himself upstairs, he completed an arrange- 
ment that might have mystified anyone not experienced in 
espionage. He took from one pocket a small microphone ar- 
rangement, a circle of hard black rubber which he placed on 
a ledge on the other side of the door by which he and Deems 
had entered, the door at the end of the tunnel which he had 
purposely left ajar, his "getaway." From another pocket he 
took a bit of red chalk with which he made a tiny arrow on 
the frame above the door. 

As he re-entered Byrd's old cellar, it was apparent that, 
as he progressed, he was paying out an all but invisible line 
of khaki-colored cord. Occasionally he stopped to hang this 
cord over some projecting ledge, keeping it always above the 
line of vision. 

With infinite caution, he climbed the cellar steps. Before 
emerging on the landing above, he pushed the door slightly 
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ajar with his Webley which he withdrew from its holster for 
this purpose. As he pushed, he peered through the interstice 
between door and jamb, just above the lower hinge. 

All was darkness tmder the great glass dome five stories 
above. Norroy listened and heard only the sounds of an old 
deserted house: the creaking boards, the mouse haunted 
wainscots. Presently he applied his torch to the interstice and 
saw the emptiness beyond. 

He emerged into the sea of space just as Ulric Ulm had. 
Looking up he saw a single star through the dusty dome so 
far above. He began to climb toward it 



Book Four 



CHAPTER XIV 
One in Which Septimus Six "Goes West*' 

MATTERS had progressed precisely as Alan had ex- 
pected when the Chaplain made his appearance that 
afternoon; having motored up from that dreary 
stretch of sand-dunes below the great guns of Montauk Point 
where he had had the temerity to establish a depot for the re- 
ception of smuggled opium from Mexico, Central and South 
America. It had been no idle choice, a study of old maps hav- 
ing revealed the rock-locked bay to have been a smuggler's 
rendezvous aforetime: where Dutch smugglers had evaded 
Crown officers, utilizing the natural rock caverns thereabouts 
and improving upon them. A bungalow had been built nearby 
that the place might pass as the esteemed Chautauqua lecturer's 
home. 

But all that has little concern for us at present. 

As Cantilever had heard, the Chaplain had news of the 
formula from Tom Lee before he reached Headquarters. 
Alan was accordingly sent for. Kewpick came for him to the 
laboratory, inviting him to proceed directly to the Chaplain's 
apartments. 

"Where's the old fellow?" the big man in the "Prince 
Albert" and the Western "statesman" felt hat and string tie 
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had demanded^ jovially. 'The Chief wants to congratulate 
him." 

"Upstairs or asleep," Alan had returned. 

Only the first part of the statement was true. In discussing 
with the old man (a very old man indeed since his daughter's 
revelations of the night before) just how he, Alan, might 
manage to release Ulm on his way to the Chaplain's, they had 
figured out accurately enough, that Six would be summoned 
toOj^ and that if he were elsewhere, Alan would be allowed to 
go his way alone to the Chaplain's. 

It had turned out just as they had expected. But Alan 
did not dare do more than give Ulric Ulm the promised signal 
with his knuckles. Once the door was released and unlocked, 
he went his way to the Chaplain's room, his heart heavy with 
certainty that tragedy awaited him there. 

The same feeling that obsesses the murderer on his last 
night in the death-house was his. There was no thought of 
what might have been now. It was the end. 

The Chaplain had been in high good humor when Tom Lee 
answered Alan's knock. He had arrived in a blazing bad temper, 
for matters had gone ill enough on Long Island to enrage any- 
one. Tom Lee's news, however sent such trivial annoyances 
flying. There was an almost patriarchal benignity about 
[Trego as he sat in one of his favorite high Jacobean chairs of 
carven black oak, just such another as the one in his 
"justiciary." 

For the first time, Alan thought, he looked like a Dean, a 
Canon, or even a Bishop : the sort of a person he seemed to 
those who listened to his Chatauqua lectures. Here this eflFect 
was heightened by the bare monastic look of the room. 

It was monastic, but not cell-like; the sleeping apartment 
of an abbot rather than of a mere brother. The bed was 
narrow, and there was neither mattress nor springs: only a 
pallet. But it was a four-posted bed, each poster a huge 
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candle-stick for a thick cathedral candle. All four of them 
were burning, and this, with the blazing firelight on the 
polished silver and brasses, made the room all lambent light. 

A bishop's stole was on the wall nearby. A silver crucifix 
hung above a red shrine to Mary, where incense burned. The 
long low leather-covered nail-studded table might have served 
in a refectory after matins. Upon it lay the works of priests 
and monks, for the Chaplain dared have Fox, St. Augustine 
and Thomas a Kempis jostling one another. The blasphemy 
of these arrangements took Alan aback. Why should the 
Chaplain keep up his pose with people who knew him for the 
greatest rogue imhimg? 

Alan met the eye that surveyed him for the first time with 
a friendly light. 

"So you have something for me, my young friend ?" asked 
the Chaplain, with jocund benignity. "Well, well !" 

Matters had progressed rapidly after that. Alan's seeming 
surprise, Tom Lee's interruptions, his voice not so silkenly 
suave as usual, repeating Professor Six's statement and Alan's 
agreement. 

"Milliken heard him; yes and Nichols and Leyard." Tom 
Lee babbled names, a dozen or more. 

Alan had need of all his courage to explain that the opium 
always befuddled him; he hadn't quite understood what Lee 
had said. During all of which the Chaplain remained silent, 
his baleful eyes never leaving Alan's face. 

It was then old Six came in, accompanied by Kewpick, 
When he, too, steadily denied having made any such statement, 
the Oxford-bred Chinese passed a hand before his eyes. For 
the moment even Kewpick was deceived. 

Not so the Chaplain. His eyes still on Alan he despatched 
Tom Lee for Chard and the Bingleys. Alan never remembered 
such a silence as that awful one that ensued. The sight of 
Six staring in his dull almost childish way almost unmanned 
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him. Uninvited, the old man dropped wearily into a chair, 
his eyes on the fire. 

Chard, breathless with hurrying, entered and immediately 
confirmed Lee. Yes, Allenby had brought him certain tablets 
and asked him to try them out on someone actually sufl^ering 
for the want of the stuflP. The Bingleys had arrived with a 
terrific "yen " 

"You see. Chief," Fannie Bingley, a sloe-eyed French- 
looking girl on stilt-like heels, interposed eagerly at this point, 
"Bill and I pretty near got a tumble in Lacy's tiiat day. Had 
to ditch the touch and beat it out by the basement, with two 
squalling house-dicks at our backs. We picked up Read's 
trailer but it was all he could do to lose the white taxi they 
chased us in. By the time we got here we were nearly dying. 
So if that wasn't the real stuflF — ^and better — ^why we ain't got 
any habits, that's all. What a chance !" 

She looked reproachfully at Alan. 

She was far from gathering the true import of the affair : 
imagining that Alan by some blunder, had failed to produce 
an article up to sample. She would have said more if the 
Chaplain had not dismissed her, curtly : Chard, too. 

Again that awful silence. Once before Alan had seen the 
Chaplain's eyes in blazing incandescence and compared them 
with those of some night-hunting bird-of-prey. Now, when he 
lifted his head, his neck hunched down between his shoulders, 
those moon-agate eyes were smooth, polished, glittering, like 
those of an upreared snake. 

But Alan had not passed a sleepless night and a dreadful 
day without gaining a comprehensive catalogue of all the Chap- 
lain would do to gain an end so dear to him. And this time 
there would be no chance to swerve because of Guilda. She 
had made him swear. And Alan was curiously ingenuous in 
some things. That he might break such an oath did not occur 
to him. The boy who had not dared to break an oath given 
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unwillingly and by coercion to his worst enemy, was not likely 
to break another to the girl he loved. And the decision he 
had arrived at, alone in his room that day after seeing Six, 
had been the same as the raging old scientist's. 

It was better a few should die for the sake of the many. 

Curiously enough, neither of the two realized who it was 
they paraphrased in that single sentence. 

"So you think youVe fooled me, do you?" 

That was what the Chaplain had said after his long and 
steady stare had failed to produce the effect he expected. 

"No," said Septimus Six, rather wearily. The old head 
was leonine enough, still. But it was no longer raised in the 
old leonine way. The discovery of the Chaplain's treachery 
had disheartened him. For years now, he had lived for the 
"revolution." His early life had been one of strife and 
poverty. He knew the bitter cry of the little children of the 
poor. The wife he loved had been lost to him through one of 
the worst outrages of the capitalistic system: failure to pro- 
vide proper fire-escapes which was responsible for the horrible 
loss of life in the Mohawk-Huron Theater fire. 

Since then he may have been a little mad. But it was an 
unselfish madness. And he honestly believed that revolu- 
tionists, in general, were like himself. More! He credited 
them, the Chaplain particularly, with stem virtues all pluto- 
cratic panderers lacked. Septimus Six lived for the revolution, 
and now it appeared that, were it successful it would but place 
the world in the grip of another set of Marats, Dantons, and 
Robespierres. 

Curiously enough, this had never before occurred to the 
crack-brained old chemist. His eyes had a wistful sadness as 
they surveyed the man he had trusted so wholly. 

"No, I do not think I have fooled you, Trego," he said. "I 
have not tried very hard. What you wanted I have decided 
will not do. That is all.*' He proffered no further explana* 
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tion. The fire in his eyes died down. His wits were wool- 
gathering again. His chin touched his chest: the black dog 
was on his back. 

The revolution had been his life for so long, he had thought 
and worked so tirelessly with that end in view, believing its 
coming would end all injustice, that, then, a sort of millennium 
would be inaugurated. Now he knew only what he must not 
do. He had no personal life to fall back on. He had nothing. 

Perhaps the Chaplain realized that he would waste his 
efforts here. He knew Septimus Six of old, the man who 
accepted penal servitude for life sooner than betray his friends. 

His baleful glance sought Alan again. 

"Kewpick," the Chaplain said, "get me my Luger pistol." 

The big silent Prince-Alberted figure waddled across the 
room and brought back a case of polished ebony. Placing it 
on the refectory table, he unlocked it with one of the many 
curious-looking keys he carried. The Luger lay on its lining 
of purple plush ; a thing as beautiful as it was sinister. 

Kewpick caressed its haft of damascened gold, its long in- 
laid barrel lovingly, wiping them with a cloth of spotless 
chamois. With this wrapped about it, he examined the clip 
containing nine thin sharp-nosed steel-jacketed cartridges, 
shells in miniature. 

Then he spoke, which he seldom did and only when he 
deemed it absolutely necessary — ^having acquired a hatred for 
mere words during his 'Tballyhoo" period — ^his eyes turned to- 
ward Alan, his hand holding up the cartridge clip. 

"There used to be twelve of these," he said slowly. "Each 
one of the missing three stand for a fellow who thought he was 
smarter than Trego, here. I'd advise you to come through, 
young AUenby.*' 

"Thank you for nothing,'* Alan returned with just the 
proper intonation. His voice did not fail him as he had feared 
it would. His tones were as clear as church-chimes. Yet he 
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knew he was dealing with a deadly purposeful man who meant 
he should speak, or die. Yes, imdoubtedly, death was at his 
shoulder. 

His death! His! It seemed a strange sort of thing to 
think about with ever3rthing so quiet, everyone so calm. Alan 
had been neck and neck with death before : a hurricane off St. 
Kilda's. But the stage was set for it then : the roaring wind, 
the raging sea, the cat-boat almost capsized. He had said his 
prayers then. Somehow, he could not bring himself to say 
them now. It was all so unreal. 

"I am completely satisfied," the Chaplain said, in an 
emotionless sort of voice, "that the synthetic formula is an 
accomplished thing. I am sure you, Six, gave this boy the 
formula, and had I been here last night, he would have 
brought it to me. But since then, something has happened. I 
suppose this young jackass has convinced you, Six, that my 
motives are not all you thought they were. Well, that is 
neither here nor there. I'm tired of your nonsense. Your use- 
fulness to me is ended with the formula. You shall have your 
share of the profits. So shall your daughter. So shall this 
young jackass. But I must have that formula. Other- 
wise. . . " 

He took the Luger pistol from Kewpick ! 

"I don't want to have to kill one of you to make the other 
come through. But I have killed three man with this weapon. 
Must one of you make the fourth ? Come !" 

No answer. They heard a click and knew it for the cock- 
ing of the pistol. Six sprang up. 

"No," returned the Chaplain, shaking his head, "only one. 
I can't spare both of you ; you are the only two who know the 
formula. You may be determined, but so am I. All your de- 
termination will get you is death. Is it worth it? Don't you 
know enough elementary psychology to realize that the sight 
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of the dead body of one will make the other one g^ve in? 
Don't you ?" 

No answer. The two men, the old one and the yomig one, 
stood stiffly silent. The Chaplain, resting his elbow on the arm 
of his chair, let the Luger dangle loosely between his fingers. 

"Now this is your last chance/' he said, lifting his glittering 
moon-agate eyes again. "Don't think I am like Master 
Billiken. That I kill because I want to kill If I kill, it is not 
even because I want that formula: it is because I must have 
that formula. The matter has gone out of my hands. I am 
responsible to the entire organization: all our future depends 
on it, so if you force me to fire, there will be one suicide less 
in the world, — that is all. Well? Answer, yes or no. Re- 
member though if you say *No,' I fire," 

Propping up his elbows, he raised the gun until it pointed 
steadily at the space between Alan and Septimus Six. 

"Is it 'Yes'? or 'No'?" 

It was immediately evident neither man dared wait least 
he reconsider. They answered simultaneously. 

"No," Alan cried shrilly. 

And "No," barked the old man, hoarsely. 

Even as they spoke, Trego fired. It was at Alan he aimed, 
but Six meant it should not be Alan who died. He must have 
been watching Trego's forefinger, for he sprang before the 
boy, just as it crooked tightly about the trigger. Before the 
Chaplain could divert his aim, the explosion had come, a 
deafening affair of acrid smoke in so small and confined a 
room. 

To one who was passing in the hall outside, it was like a 
salvo of artillery, the echoes of the empty corridors magnify- 
ing the report into a sort of rolling rumbling. 

Within the room, the smoke was swept across the lighted 
candles and up the fireplace ; as it cleared away, Alan was seen 
to have caught the old man's body in his arms, the leonine head 
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with the long white locks hanging loosely backward over his 
arm. Quickly he carried him to a couch nearby and knelt be- 
side him, his head to the old man's heart. A gush of hot tears 
ran down Alan's face as he got to his feet. But when he saw 
the Chaplain's eyes cold and relentless, the tears seemed to 
shrivel up in the heat of his rage ! He advanced toward him, 
hands stark to his sides. 

"You devil," he screamed, lifting both hands, convulsively 
clawing the air. He seemed utterly careless of the menace of 
the smoking gun. "You fool and devil. Do you think I'll tell 
you now. No, fool 1 No, devil ! I wouldn't tell you now no 
matter what happened. God damn youl God damn your 
soul to hell!" 

In a frenzy of hate, he spat in the Chaplain's face, 

"Kill me, too, why don't you ?" 

For a second it seemed certain that he would. With an 
inarticulate snarl, Trego sprang to his feet, whirling the 
pistol high. But Kewpick sprang too, and caught at the 
Chaplain's wrist, whirling it higher. The overhead plaster 
came down in a little dry shower on the shoulders of Tom 
Lee, who looked like a very sick man indeed as he stood silent 
and motionless, hands gripping the back of the Chaplain's 
chair. 

"First time you ever played the fool," Kewpick snarled, as 
with his free hand, he plucked the weapon from the upheld 
fingers. "You've bungled it, damn you. Don't make it any 
worse. Have you forgotten that young — " His language 
became unprintable. " — ^is the only other person who knows 
the formula." 

The Chaplain turned toward Alan a look of such utter hate 
and fury that Tom Lee, apostle of peace, shrank back to the 
wall. But, the boy did not blench. Alan had returned to the 
couch. Standing beside the old man's limp body, the hot 
tears were running their course unchecked. 
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''Well have the time of our lives getting it out of tum," 
Kewpidc muttered after a glance in Alan s direction and in 
tones intended for Trio's ear alone. ''You'd have been better 
advised to have done what I suggested at first If you'd sent 
him aboard the yacht, giving his word to betray nothing. 
Now — ^you see what's happened. God knows how well ever 
get it out of him. You've got that stubborn martyr spirit of 
his up. He's expecting to be martyred: hoping to be. He's 
not afraid of being killed. God knows how youll get it" 

TD get it, never fear," Tr^;o returned. In his tumul- 
tuous rage he made no effort to keep his own voice low. "Ill 
get it the same way I got him in the first place. Only this time, 
the thing will be real. Send for Billiken." 

"For what purpose?" asked Kewpick. He was in an ugly 
temper, prepared to take the helm a second time if the Chap- 
lain indulged his own emotions too far. 

For the moment, it looked as thought the Chaplain would 
turn on his faithful henchman and rend him. But a look at 
Kewpick's doggedly set face settied any idea of violence. The 
big fellow would be faithful enough so long as he believed the 
Chaplain the better man. Now that Trego had blundered, con- 
fidence in his powers must be re-established. 

"I suppose you have the right to know," the Chaplain con- 
ceded, sullenly. "Well then, here's for what purpose. Billi- 
ken wants that girl. Well I'm going to give her to him, that's 
all. You can g^ve orders that he is to have the Dion-Buton car. 
He can take her where there'll be nobody to interfere ! No- 
body but him and her! The Long Island place. For his 
honeymoon." 

He bit off his words, making a sentence of each phrase. 
Kewpick walked slowly to the door and laid his hand on the 
knob, watching Alan the while. 

All this in silence. In silence, too, was Alan's progress 
across the room. Kewpick continued to eye him watchfully. 
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Alan halted when he stood facing the Chaplain whom he topped 
by half-a-head. For the first time he realized how small the 
Chaplain was. 

"What did you say?" Alan demanded of him, his tones 
flat, expressionless. But Kewpick had seen that dangerous 
cold fury in quiet men before. He left his place near the 
door, moving closer by sliding steps almost imperceptible. 

"No nonsense now, young man," the Chaplain warned, dan- 
gerously. He stepped back to the little chess-table where 
Kewpick had tossed the Luger. Without answering Alan, he 
turned furiously on the big man. 

**What are you lingering around for?" he demanded, his 
eyes blazing. "Do you think I need protection against this 
howling young jackass. Do what I told you. Get Billiken. 
Bring him here, and I'll give him the girl myself." 

What happened then happened too swiftly for Kewpick to 
anticipate. Without moving his body, Alan's fingers flew at 
the Chaplain's throat and stuck there. It was like the move- 
ment of some mechanism operated by strong steel springs. 
Alan's arms thrust the smaller man away while his fingers 
held him helpless at arm's length. 

Neither Kewpick nor Tom Lee could believe what they 
saw, one like the Chaplain writhing so impotently in the grasp 
of one hitherto considered so negligible. That Alan, by virtue 
of greater height and longer arms, was capable of mastering 
the Chaplain with his bare hands, so that he could do no more 
than thrash the empty air with helpless arms and legs, were 
facts that were to have much to do with the Chaplain's ultimate 
downfall. 

In such sudden respect did the huge Kewpick hold this 
amazing new Alan that he made no effort to break his hold. 
He was fat and heavy, with little agility. For the first time 
he realized that Alan was a strapping youth more than six 
feet in height, weighing close upon two hundred. 
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So Kendrick Kewpick reached for the Luger where it lay. 
'IDrop it!'' he commanded, hoarsely, thickly, the while his 
fingers f otmd the pistol. 

Only Tom Lee noticed that the door, which had been ajar 
ever since Kewpick released the knob, now swimg noiselessly 
open. And Tom Lee was too terrified to make a sound, even 
when a hooded pistol-barrel, like the head of a cobra, was 
thrust between door jamb and door. 

It was as Kewpick's fingers fastened on the butt of the 
gun that Tom Lee heard a sharp click and saw a spurt of fire. 
The click was not all that he heard. 

With a quick inarticulate cry of pain, Kewpick dropped the 
Luger. It rattled on the polished floor. 

"Damn," shouted Kewpick, dancing about in a fury. 

Instinctively he raised his wrist to his mouth and tasted 
his own blood ; as Alan, with a sudden cry at the sight of the 
Chaplain's purpling face and bulging eyes, flung the fellow 
from him. His rage was spent Once more he felt weak, 
helpless. 

Both Kewpick and Tom Lee let the Chaplain lie where he 
had fallen. He was not dead, for he raised himself with a con- 
vulsive twist before falling forward, forehead down. He lay 
quite still. 

But neither his henchman nor his secretary knew nor 
cared, just then, how he lay. The eyes of both were turned to 
the door. There it himg idly, open, outward swung, into an 
empty hall. The cold breeze that always sucked its way along 
those empty corridors made it move slightly, like some sentient 
thing. 

No one was to be seen. Kewpick, from staring at his 
wrist, from which the blood issued in a sort of black ooze, 
stared uncomprehendingly at this emptiness. The Oxford- 
bred Chinaman's eyes showed greater knowledge, but it 
seemed he was still affected by that paralysis of the throat 
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muscles that prevents immediate speech. Twice he gasped, 
trying to wet his lips with his tongue. Then he raised a shak- 
ing forefinger and pointed to the insterstice between door and 
jamb. 

Then Kewpick saw the hooded black barrel, too. With an 
explosive exclamation of understanding, he tossed both hands 
high, heedless of the oozing trickle of thick blackish-purple 
blood that went its zig-zag way along wrist and forearm. 

Tom Lee raised his own arms in air as one flinging far 
away something for which he has no further use. 

Then, out of the black hall beyond, they heard an un- 
familiar voice. 

"Allenby," it commanded sternly. Evidently its owner was 
hidden by the triangle formed by outside wall and door. "Pick 
up that pistol on the floor, but don't fire it. Mine will do the 
trick without making any noise. Get any weapons those men 
may have, too." 

"Who are you ?" demanded Alan, his voice trembling. 

"Never mind that now. Just obey my instructions. Don't 
forget that poisonous person on the floor. Unluckily I caiiie 
too late to save Professor Six. The shot that killed him was 
what attracted me here. I suppose it is needless to warn you 
two that if you attempt to take hold of Allenby, you'll go 
west without knowing how it happened?" 

As the emotionless voice proceeded, Alan searched the 
two who stood with hands held high. When he knelt to feel 
in the pockets of the Chaplain, his face was disfigured by a 
look of almost murderous hatred and he kept the Luger pistol 
barrel jammed in his enemy's ribs the while. From each he 
took no hardware deadlier than their keys and pocket-knives. 

"All through. Good. Take the key and join me outside 
here in the hall." 

The door swung to as Alan moved out into the hall to 
join that person whose appearance was a careful replica of 
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what Captain Christopher Cotton, A.E.F., had been in the 
days of his dire distress. But it opened again instantly and the 
still invisible stranger added, as one who elucidates a long un- 
solved problem : 

"I thought I'd tell 3rou, since you seemed to want to know 
so badly that this is what I am going to do about it Gentle- 
men," it said, "that is, this is the beginning of what I am going 
to do. My damnedest," said Mr. Yorke Norroy. 



CHAPTER XV 

How Messrs. Norroy and Allenby Fought Their Way 

Down the Stairs 

I. THE GUN-FIGHTERS 

MR. YORKE NORROY replaced the key on the out- 
side, but did not turn it. Alan saw that not until he 
had pressed the black button in the prescribed fashion 
and heard the familiar click follow, did the stranger attempt 
to lock the door. 

"Oh, you know that, do you?" Alan commented vaguely. 
His brain felt numb. He seemed to have no curiosity as to 
his rescuer's identity. 

"We'll have to leg it now, young Allenby," said his com- 
panion, hurrying him ahead. "If I know anything about your 
Chief here, he is too wily a bird to be caught in his own trap. 
Get ahead with you." 

Norroy broke oflF suddenly. They had come to the end of 
the corridor and stood in the pale corpse-candle light of the 
great glass dome. More than one star winked mistily for a 
moment or so, as a snow cloud floated from its face, then 
disappeared behind another one. Where the moon had been 
was only a ghost-like blur of misty incandescence. 

Alan halted his companion here. 

"Guilda," he said breathlessly, "We must get Guilda." 

Norroy negatived this, pushing Alan on with a flattened 
palm. But Alan planted bo^ feet and stood like a statue. 

231 
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**I tell you, you must go on/* said Norroy, quickening his 
bored languid manner. "From what I overheard, you are the 
precious one. You alone possess the secret of the synthetic. 
I have people on the outside. Now that I know their head- 
quarters, arrest is only a matter of time. But I can't take 
chances with you. I must get you out of here whatever hap- 
pens. Hel — ^lo !" 

Norroy broke oflf suddenly. The wire he had been reeling 
out and which he was about to snap with a small pair of 
bloom-shears, in order to attach his pocket transmitter, sud- 
denly ceased to be taut, fell loosely between his fingers. 

"Caught r* he said yawning, "Somebody below has found 
the microphone wire that was to serve for communicating pur- 
poses with my men when they broke in." 

He glanced at the luminous dial of his wrist watch. 

"No wonder," he commented, his languid manner disap- 
pearing instantly, "I told my people not to break in for half- 
an-hour or so after they saw me go in. I wanted time to re- 
connoiter so as to get the entire gang, if possible. Even when 
they broke in I didn't want any advertising done. So I tpld 
them to look for a microphone attachment I would red out 
behind me and take their orders over the wire." 

Norroy pulled in a coil of silk insulated piano wire. 

"Evidently somebody saw and cut it before my men had a 
chance," he said ruefully. 

"How," stammered Alan, "how •" 

"My dear boy," said Norroy, "you don't suppose anybody 
in his right senses would poke his nose into such a wasp's 
nest without help on the outside. I am always shadowed every 
where I go by a brace of my own men who never accost me, 
never wear insane clothes, never seem to be doing anything of 
any sort. For the past week there has been half-a-dozen on 
the job. In — " he consulted his watch, "something under half- 
an-hour five of them will break in here; the sixth will follow 
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shortly with the extra assistance he has 'phoned for — But 
meanwhile '* 

If the echo of the shot in the Chaplain's room sounded like 
a salvo of artillery along the corridors, the shots now fired 
from somewhere below would seem to have been fired from 
a pair of Jack Johnsons or Big Berthas. In that sea of space» 
that great empty stretch from the display rooms below up the 
well-like space surrounding seven flights of stairs to the great 
glass cupola overhead, the echoes assailed their ears like the 
rolling reverberations of sullen summer thunder ; long drawn- 
out crashes as of the caving in of the walls and topmost towers 
of a beleaguered city, upon which was centered a thousand 
cannon (or so it seemed when one stood just beneath the 
glass dome). Splinters of glass came hurtling down at 
Norroy's feet, but whether from the shots themselves or the 
stupendous cacophony, he couldn't tell. 

He sprang from the view of those below, dragging his com- 
panion with him. 

"Are you a fair pistol-shot?" he asked Alan. The older 
man's composure under such stress seemed incredible. Had 
Alan been aware of the obvious identity of his companion it 
would have seemed even more so. The exquisite of the clubs, 
who seemed fitter to swing a swagger-stick or anything orna- 
mental or useless, was lost, however, in the disguise of C. 
Cotton, shaggy-bearded, thread-bare. Only his arbiter elegan^ 
iarium manner remained. Even when he fitmg himself flat, 
that he might peer down below, it did not desert him. 

Alan followed his physical example, stammered out some- 
thing in the way of a confirmatory murmur as to his prowess 
with firearms. 

"Well, keep under cover then," said Norroy, "and hold 
your fire. Mine is noiseless, remember. Don't fire unless I 
order you to. We must manage to kill that half-hour. Ah I 
there you are my young friend, are you?" 
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Norroy had not raised his voice ; indeed ever since leaving 
the Chaplain's room he had not spoken above a whisper; and 
so swiftly had his weapon hand shot out, and as swiftly re- 
turned, that Alan did not realize what had happened until he 
heard the sound of some distant person below shrieking out 
his unexpected pain. 

Followed a thudding descent on a flight of steps far below, 
and straining his eyes in the dim light, Alan viewed the body 
of a man as it fell sprawling out backward on a little landing 
two flights lower down. Alan, extending his head in turtle- 
fashion, saw his legs writhe, his arm raised semaphore-fashion, 
the glint of metal in his hand. Then it, too, thudded down, 
and with this last contortion of limbs, the man lay like a great 
crushing spider. 

"Got him," said Mr. Yorice Norroy, *'Heigh-hor and 
yawned again. 

Alan had extended his head turtle-like to see so much. The 
dusty air of the upper reaches became a hot wind near his 
cheek and a second shot tore through it close to his head. 

Again Norroy fired ; but so swiftly Alan could not tell if it 
was once, twice or three times. And again there came a sound 
of pain from below, and the sound of a third shot. 

Added to its terrific tumult, it seemed as though all hell had 
broken loose in the building. Bells began to ring a general 
alarm. Doors were flung open, all along the windy reaches 
of the topmost floors, the only one in use in the last house. 
The sound of scurrying feet followed. 

"Thought so," commented Yorke Norroy, but without the 
slightest emotion. "Thought your man in there had some 
other method of communication. Although those shots ought 
to have done the trick by themselves. Possibly did." 

The feet were coming in the direction of the two fugitives. 

"Nothing but make a dash for the next floor," Norroy com- 
mented. "There seems to be one man down there now, and 
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I've winged him. Now; point that in his direction. Try to 
get him between the eyes. Here ! like this." 

Norroy thrust into Alan's hand the pocket-torch he had 
taken from Deems. It was pointed directly toward the place 
from which the last shot came. 

"When I reach the next landing, follow ! I'll use my sim- 
torch to dazzle the fellow down there ! Keep in the shadow : 
close to the wall. Fire if you have to. At anyone coming from 
the back there I mean." 

Norroy departed, shod in silence. Alan, on hands and 
knees, turned the torch directly downward, its ray cutting a 
path of yellow light through the gathering gloom. He hardly 
knew where Norroy was, so soft and swift were his move- 
ments, imtil his voice came cheerily up from below. 

"Choke the light," it commanded. 

Alan rightly concluded this meant he was to follow. An- 
other light shot down from where Norroy lay on the landing 
below. His own pocket torch was the shape and size of a 
pocket pencil, but was tipped with a Tungsten glare, of a 
high-powered brilliancy that left open a lane of bright white 
light before it. 

Alan stumbled on the stairs as he saw ruxming out of the 
dim twilight behind him, guns in hand, the two be-sweatered 
janissaries, Michael and Isadore. Instantly they fired upon 
him as they ran ; fired from the hip with the usual inaccuracy 
of Manhattan gun-men. Alan answered their fire as he slipped 
down the shadowy stairs, a grievous error, for the flash of his 
Luger brought an answering shot from the one entrenched 
below. 

Alan felt a ntimbing pain in his left shoulder as though he 
had been hit by a heavy hammer. He slipped and slid on an 
unexpected turn of the stairs and fell headlong just beyond 
Norroy. 

Now indeed was the early gloom of evening lit up as if it 
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were that of a tropic night, against the blue of which burned 
many fireflies and glow-worms. Norroy had not been wrong 
about the number of enemies bdow. Not then. But the sur- 
vivor of the first pair had been reinforced by another one or 
so. Norroy could see that someone was firing from some 
place of vantage on the first floor, another had gained the first 
gallery, while the original enemy was at his work again from 
the landing below. At first this reinforcement was ill for the 
oncoming enemy. One of the newcomers had fired at the 
flash of Michael's gun and had sent him shrieking back to the 
upper floor, mouthing obscene profanities impossible to record. 

"You down there," he concluded, fiercely. "The fellows we 
want are just below me. Mike, Talking Mike O'Malley." 

"Gusdorf too: Irving Gusdorf," Isidore shrilled beside 
him, not forgetting the American version of his baptismal 



name. 



And Plant, Jimmy Plant just below. They've croaked 
Limpy Phil. There he lies down there." 

This was the voice of the original enemy whose bullet had 
burned its way through Alan's shoulder. Faint with pain, 
Alan pressed out the fire from the smoking cloth of his coat 
above the wound. The numbing sensation had been such he 
had not noticed the fire. His rage returned, and with it an 
idea. 

"And Milliken above him," Alan called down In a fair 
imitation of the big man's ridiculously light tones. Which 
had the result of one of the men below indiscreetly exposing 
himself to Norroy's fire. This time there was no cry of pain. 
Only another thud. 

"He's lying," came in the shrill tones of the green sweatered 
person who called himself "Irving" Gusdorf. He added many 
obscenities. Evidently, however, he knew nothing of the 
noiseless weapon Norroy used or he would have been warned 
of his fate. 
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His own, however, opened the other's eyes. For he had 
no sooner spoken than he fell headlong over from the highest 
point to the lowest balustrade, winging his way down with a 
velocity that crushed him into nothingness v/ith a swiftness 
that was appalling. 

"My God," his companion warned excitedly. "Somebod/s 
got a silencer. Look out, boys ! Don't take any chances. A 
silencer. Somebody's got a Maxim silencer. And its 
not one of the gang. Don't let him fool you." 

His voice rose above the sound of the shots. A sudden 
silence was the involtmtary tribute to his awe-inspiring infor- 
mation. 

There was the sound of scattering foot-steps on the land- 
ing above them. Evidently it had been planned to carry the 
fugitives' position by assault. This was momentarily aban- 
doned. Alan heard the foot-steps retreating down the corridor 
overhead. 

"They've gone to get the Chaplain or Kewpick, or some- 
body to tell them what to do," whispered Alan, excitedly. 
"There are all sorts of doors and things they can come at us 
by. There's even another staircase." 

Norroy held up his hand for silence. His abnormal 
auricular gifts, sharpened by the intermittent use and train- 
ing of the past twenty years, told him that there was but a 
single watcher above ; that below the man calling himself Plant 
had moved since the thud that followed his penultimate shot. 
The next .enemy was therefore as far away as the first gallery, 
frozen into inaction by fear of the weapon that killed so 
silently. 

Norroy motioned to Alan to follow him. 
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XL CONCERNING CANTILEVER AND HIS CELLAR 

It was quite dark now. Outside snow had began to fall. 
The few passers-by along Broadway, muffled up to their ears, 
and hearing the dulled reports from within the deserted build- 
ing on the comer doubtless took them for some of the many 
noises of tunneling or manufacture to which New Yorkers 
accustom themselves without surprise from their earliest years. 
The building was deserted ; so was the entire block. There- 
fore the sounds of muffled explosions, must come from under- 
foot. Doubtless a new sort of ttmnel. The nearest policeman 
on fixed post was blocks away. If owners needed protection 
for deserted buildings, they provided gray-coated civilians. 

Had the Broadway block been Norroy's original objective, 
it would have taken no more than the first shot to bring in 
his watchful waiters at headlong speed. But he had said 
"half-an-hour or more to investigate" on giving his orders a 
week or more before. And, as they patrolled that block of 
Fifth Avenue where Cantilever's shack squatted between two 
office buildings, their constant glances at their frequently con- 
sulted wrists, told them the half-hour was not yet sped. 

There was a light burning behind the tattered old Venetian 
blind, drawn ever since Norroy's entrance, for the scrawny 
old scarecrow had lighted a lamp, a dingy oily green-shaded 
old lamp of the sort found in tibe cheapest lodgings of the 
oldest farmhouses. Perched upon the flat shelf of the rickety 
old desk, it vibrated to the tune of each number Cantilever 
scrawled, as he sat, arms and shoulders sprawled on the slop- 
ing desk-flap. The circle of lamplight encompassed his bald 
head and his open account book and left the rest of the room 
in shadow. 

Outside Cantilever's shack the uniformed chauflFeur in the 
impeccable uniform began to show some anxiety about the 
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time, himself. From his repeated reference to his watch and 
the uneasy glances he cast toward the door, it became the 
opinion of one Baedeker Bok to believe that, although the 
half-hour was not quite over, it was his bounden duty to see 
that chauflFeur. 

Whereupon he began walking rapidly toward a nearby cor- 
ner, making a certain sign easily recognizable by the man who 
stood there. When Bok turned the comer, he fotmd, not tm- 
naturally, that he had been followed, 

"That chauflFeur," he said, briefly, "may as well take me 
when I go to fetch the others. As it will take some time, 
suppose you have your fellows ready to break in the oflSce in 
case the noise of the car sends the old fellow inside to cover." 

The other, known wherever Yorke Norroy was, as Carson 
Huntley, nodded acquiescence. He strolled back to his comer 
while Bok crossed to the other side of the street and re- 
approached Fifth Avenue from a diflferent direction. 

Whatever it was that called the other four, as a dog is 
whistled to his master's heel, is still a secret of that Bureau 
of the State Department over which Norroy had sway. It 
remained a matter of record, however, that when Bok, to 
quote his own style of easy colloquialism, "eased himself" 
into the seat alongside the chauflFeur, and Carlson Huntley 
stood outside the door of Cantilever's, a pair of well-dressed 
young men were within reaching distance of either side of 
them. 

*T)rive on," said Bok, in a certain persuasive fashion 
familiar to any chauflFeur who has had such a command em- 
phasized by a stranger who sits down suddenly alongside him 
and crosses his arms, the hand attached to the nearest one 
holding a hard black weapon, the barrel of which just reaches 
the chauflFeur's fifth rib. 

"I don't understand you," he stammered. 

"Yes, you do," retumed Bok, darkly, and hugged himself 
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tighter with his crossed arms. Which had the unhappy result, 
so far as the chauffeur was concerned, of identing his damp 
whipcords with a perfect similitude of the rotmded orifice 
of the black barrel in which a Webley automatic terminates* 
*'Drive on." 

The similitude of the unomamental end of the Webley 
automatic now indented that which lay beneath the driver's 
whipcords. It was the disastrous end to an altogether im- 
perfect afternoon. The chauffeur was cold and unhappy any- 
how without spirit enough to attempt to reach for a similar 
weapon concealed somewhere within. If they hadn't kept him 
waiting so long in the cold • • « 

He drove on. 

In the same moment even as the scrawny scarecrow within 
the corrugated iron shack raised himself to listen, the shack 
door was opened by an exceedingly rosy-gilled great-coated 
gentleman who moved very suddenly. 

No more so than the scarecrow, however, for all his 
scrawniness. Down from his high stool plunged old Mr. 
Cantilever, reaching for something. Decidedly this would not 
do. So the first of the four younger gentlemen who followed 
Carson Huntley raised his hand swiftly. Followed a spurt of 
fire and the lamp toppled over. 

That this might occasion no general remark on the part 
of the passers-by, the thoughtful young gentleman, who was 
last, had closed the door behind him. And, as the spurt of 
fire was as noiseless as was Norroy's elsewhere, at that par- 
ticular moment, the thoughtful young gentleman was not an- 
noyed by any distasteful publicity. 

He reached into his own pockets and took out two articles, 
both black, from one of which, in his right hand, a white 
Tungsten glowed, revealing old Mr. Cantilever serving as a 
seat for two of the thoughtful young gentleman's companions. 
He again proved his right to the description of thoughtful 
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young gentleman by stamping on the skinny hand that was 
reaching up to touch a blade button that dangled at the end of 
a wire attached to the tall sloping desk. His eyes followed the 
general direction of that wire. 

'Underground, eh ?" he asked astutely. 

*Of course, you ass," returned the prompt young gentleman 
who had fired at the light. "Where else would it be. Anybody 
but you would have known that from the outside." 

"Less of it, please," commanded Carson Huntley, locking 
the door and divesting himself of his great-coat. "Lift that 

carpet there. It seems to be Yes it is 1 Now — every- 

body!" 

Leaving Mr. Cantilever more of a scrawny scarecrow than 
ever — for the restraint under which they placed him gave him 
the last touch necessary — one after another of the devoted five 
followed Carson Huntley down the ladder revealed by the 
raised trap-door. Cantilever's eyes, all that he had left able 
to move, tried to make up for the rest. 

III. THE FALL OF THE HOUSE OF HORRORS 

Some ten minutes before Baedeker Bok indulged his taste 
for the dramatic and drove oflF in a car to which he had no 
shadow of a right, Yorke Norroy and Alan Allenby reached 
the second gallery where, in the old days, Byrd had shown the 
latest London things in ladies' riding habits; when a riding 
habit was a serious matter indeed, none of your sheer bifur- 
cated truncated skirts with breeches beneath, but a very elabo- 
rate affair that would gracefully over-drape a side-saddle. In 
those days, then, this gallery had held a variety of papier- 
mache equines of strikingly spirited appearance who stood as 
if suddenly stricken with paralysis while in the act of gallop- 
ing, trotting or standing still. These former specimens of 
arrested movements had borne waxen ladies with the latest 
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drape of skirt. Those never to start were there to be be- 
stridden by females in the flesh, that they might compare their 
own skirts with those of the waxen ones. 

That all this might be done to the best advantage required 
a wider gallery than that one below, or any of those above. 
Which was why Messrs. Norroy and AUenby were enabled 
to make their way to it tmobserved by whoever happened to be. 
beneath it. For, to observe the fugitives' progress those per- 
sons below must incline their heads beyond the pent-house 
roof of the second gallery; a most imwise action when there 
was a man with a Maxim silencer about 

As for those above, they had temporarily withdrawn from 
the combat, leaving only that single watcher, whom it woulc* 
appear, at the moment, watched very badly. 

At all events, there they were, Norroy and Alan AUenby. 
And though the stairs had creaked more than once, and they 
were compelled to come into the open once for every landing, 
still not a shot had been fired. There was any amount of noise 
above, beyond the stair-head: voices ordering people about 
and tramping feet and things being dragged about. And the 
echoes made the most of every sort of noise until one was 
incontinently reminded of the abandoning of Babel. 

Which the exodus above resembled in more ways than one. 
As Norroy was to know shortly. 

Under these circumstances, they had come softly and 
shadow-like to the wall of the second gallery, and there they 
halted. Alan shivered, although whether from fear or cold he 
himself did not know. Certainly it was cold enough and 
Norroy wished he had not abandoned C. Cotton's service over- 
coat in the cellar. 

It was while he shivered, flattening himself against the 
wall as he made a cautious reconnoissance, eyeing the luminous 
dial on his wrist and cursing softly at the passing seconds, that 
the Chaplain sprang his little surprise. 
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Sudden and shrill as the shriek of a hawk, a whistle 
sounded from the top gallery, and Norroy spun around on 
his heel, automatic instantly in action. 

It had need to be. For two doors that faced the gallery 
burst open simultaneously and through each, half-a-dozen men 
or more hurled themselves at Alan and his companion. 

High above them, Alan heard the bull-like bellow of the 
ex-"bally hoo," Kendrick Kewpick, the loud attention-compell- 
ing roar of the "medicine showman." 

"Get AUenby and kill the other one. There are more of 
them outside Cantilever's. But this fellow is the only one who 
knows about any other building besides this one. Don't forget 
if he gets away, we must abandon everything. And Allenby's 
got the formula. Get him and kill the other one. Close in on 
him, you fellows below. Cartwright has 'phoned from outside 
that he cut a dictograph wire on the stairs and has located half* 
a dozen men outside. Kill this fellow and we will get the 
others as they come in. It means the loss of everything if we 
don't." 

Kewpick bellowed these sentences from the depths of his 
leather-like lungs. For the foe, for all their encouragement 
and their superiority in numbers besides, were not coming along 
as fast as might have been expected. The Chaplain, whose 
plan it was, had expected to take the two by surprise. Open- 
ing the outer windows upstairs for the first time since their 
occupancy, the attacking party had been ordered down the 
fire-escapes with instructions that at the sound of the whistle 
they were to hurl themselves instantly upon their two enemies, 
to disarm one, to kill the other and to decamp speedily to the 
next house, bringing Alan along. But now that they faced the 
two, they balked at sight of the threatening silencer and came 
to a dead stop at the sound of Norroy's voice. 

"Stop," it commanded. "And listen." Norroy was not one 
whom it was particularly easy to take by surprise. Never, 
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at any stage of their shadow-like journey down the stairs, had 
he remained unaware of the menace of those many doors. 
Always he had cautioned Alan, that, in case of an attack, his 
position must be always behind himu 

And Alan had acted as he had been ordered to. When 
Norroy had pivoted on his heel, Alan whirled about, pistol out, 
until he felt his back flatten against Norroy's. 

Thus, crouched in an angle just where the stairway turned, 
the pair stood. In that shadowy gray place, had one come 
upon them tmawares, it would have meant instant horrified 
fright and flight — for the bravest. For so close were they 
huddled together — the face of each turned in a different direc- 
tion — ^that they looked like some hideous Janus god come to 
life; two-faced, with legs and arms for each, and one of the 
latter held hard to hip, stiffly pointing something on which an 
occasional twinkle of torchlight glinted. 

Opposite the face that was Norroy's, the pack snarled and 
yipped and yelled each for the other to take the chance all 
feared. It was not the most dangerous pack that Kewpick 
could have assembled, had he any choice. But at that hour of 
late afternoon, the "main stems" were "out on the heel." Only 
the "seconds" the "lobby gows," remained in their rooms, or in 
Chard's, at this hour. 

They were vengeful enough. But like the jackals and 
hyenas they were, only upon a weak or stricken foe. For 
this was the lot that Milliken scorned : even Billiken. Where, 
Alan wondered, was that imlovely little rat? It was as well 
he was not here. 

For, though Kewpick still bellowed from above, they were 
at bay, eyeing askance the dangerous hooded weapon that 
shifted its position every second, aimed now, where the 
wounds it would inflict would be the most dangerous. 

"You can't do it," Norroy addressed them crisply. "Be- 
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fore you could get me, I would get half-a-dozen of you. I've 
got twelve shots here, you know." 

It was true enough ; Norroy had thrust a new clip into its 
place as he crept down the shadowy stairs. 

"Kill him; kill him!" Kewpick railed at them. "Can't that 
many of you kill one man? What lice you are ! Kill that fel- 
low and get Allenby or its all day with the gang, I tell you." 

His voice changed to a reedy exasperation. Prefacing his 
address with weird profanity, he addressed the others below: 

"Why don't you other fellows rush him from behind?" 

"I'll shoot anyone who does," Alan piped up, waving the 
Luger that had been the Chaplain's. "Keep back; you'd 
better keep back." 

But there was no such dread certainty in his voice as there 
was in Yorke Norroy's. One of the two whom Alan warned 
came rushing headlong on to his destruction. Alan had no 
time to pick and choose a place that would incapacitate without 
killing. He just fired. 

The man stopped suddenly. Then, slowly, he toppled over 
backward and slid down the stairs. 

Alan's shot was like some pre-concerted signal. There was 
a general movement among those to whom Kewpick continued 
to promise the direst and most ignominious punishment. 

"Better not try it," warned Norroy, as he saw what 
threatened. But he backed down another step, pressing Alan 
ahead. 

For those whom Kewpick had called so many kinds of 
cowards now acted almost involuntarily, coming at Norroy 
headlong, urging one another ahead with shouts and yells. 

"All right — ^if you will have it," Norroy grated at them, 
backing fast and spurting fire. A man fell, another, a third 
tripped over the two of them. Two guns raised to carry out 
Kewpick's orders fell from burned and bleeding fingers. An- 
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other achieved nothing more serious than a minor wound in 
Norroy's thigh. 

Alan, too, was wounded before they were half-way toward 
the next landing ; his second, neither serious enough to cripple 
him, as yet. Now another shot came from the survivor below, 
who fired as they came into his orbit. 

Alan had that same sensation of being struck with a heavy 
hammer. He stumbled, Norroy caught at the newel-post at 
half-way, and continued to face his enemies. Alan fell. 

But it was plain he would face them no longer. In the 
short time since the horde burst from the rooms, three had 
fallen before Norro)r's fire, two nursed wounded hands. In 
other words, he had done his best. If that did not stop them, 
it was inevitable that his defence could not last much longer. 

Behind him, Alan was attempting to gain his feet again. 

**You damned rats !" roared Kewpick in a frothing frenzy 
of panic and rage. "You've shot the wrong one. Hands off 
Allenby. Hf?s got the formula. It's the other one you're to 
kill. Have I got to come myself?" 

They heard his heavy bulk creaking the stairs. 

But the pack faced an impasse again. Those who re- 
mained alive and unwounded raged at Norroy without daring 
to rush him or even to raise their weapons, so appalled were 
they at the swift and silent destruction a minute meted out. 
Moreover, Alan had dragged himself to his knees, even after 
the third shot had felled him, and was to be counted on for 
another round or so. 

"You dirty cowards," called Kewpick. "Must I kill him 
for you from here?" 

Norroy dared not take his eyes from those he faced. Yet 
he knew the speech of the big fellow on the landing above 
meant neither more nor less than that he was aiming at him ; 
Yorke Norroy. In his present position, he was in sight of 
everyone on the overhead gallery. But if he took his eyes 
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from those he f aced, one would fire, another would rush and 
that assuredly would be the end. So he must stand, a fair 
mark, and take his chances of being shot down from above. 

But when the shot Norroy expected, came, it had a result 
far different from the one expected. A sort of choked yell 
followed it; and, from where Kewpick leaned across the rail 
to aim, his huge bulk collapsed, his body soared downward to 
fall among the six still facing Norroy, scattering them. He 
had waited too long to aim. 

From above Norroy heard a once-familiar voice. 

"Is it you. Chief? Is it really you?" it called loudly, 
joyously. 

The next instant Ulric Ulm was springing down the stairs. 
But he did not get far. The diversion he had created in 
Norroy's favor brought about his own downfall. For to reach 
the last landing he must pass one of the more cautious of the 
horde, who had leaped into an alcove where he awaited the 
chance of a careful shot that would end Norroy without danger 
to Allenby. Now as Ulric sped by, within reaching distance 
of the alcove, he was knocked on the head with a pistol butt. 
As he staggered, his assailant swiftly reversed his gun and 
fired. 

Ulm dropped to his knees, then he sprawled. Norroy only 
was left standing; Alan, too, had collapsed quietly behind him. 
There was but one recourse left, one road to safety with 
enemies both before and behind him. It was a daring thing to 
do, a foolhardy thing; especially as his wound incapacitated 
him from an)rthing beyond the most usual movements. 

Nevertheless Norroy did it. With a spring so sudden and 
unexpected that no one had the wit to fire, he leaped over the 
balustrade, launching himself into space. Followed the usual 
sickening sensation of such a fall ; then the furious, fiery im- 
pact of an unyielding surface at the end of the twenty-foot 
drop. 
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His soles were stung as if by many scores of fiery serpents. 
The pain of a turned ankle was excrutiating. The other thigh 
and leg along with it, was numb, doubtless from his wound. 
Disdaining his injuries he would have dragged himself toward 
the comparative safety of the cellar ; knowing that from there 
at any moment his men might emerge. 

But at this distance the pack no longer feared him. With 
cries of fierce delight they vented their long pent-up vengef ill- 
ness, firing time after time as he dragged himself along. Gun 
after gun was fired ; the galleries fairly spurting fire. 

Twice Norroy knew he was hit ; once he tried to return the 
fire ; flattening himself on the floor and resting on elbow there. 
Even as he raised his weapon his hand fell helpless, hot with its 
own blood. He tried to shift his gun to the left hand but it 
only clattered down to the hard cedar-wood and slid along its 
surface. 

When Norroy tried to reach it, he fell forward, his chin 
striking the floor. 

"Get that gun ; that silencer," shouted someone. "And be 
sure he's croaked, damn him. There's a shot for luck." 

Following its echoed roar the swift patter of many feet 
came on the stairs. Norroy tried to drag himself another foot 
or so, but only fell face forward again. And, for the first 
time, with a great groan. 

It was then he heard other footsteps; the sound of men 
racing toward him from the opposite direction. He wondered 
dully whether his fast- failing senses were deceiving him ; sum- 
moned what little strength he had left to find out. 

*'Carson 1 Carson I Huntley !" 

"Yorke? Where? '' 

The voice was drowned in the re-echoing roll and rumble 
of many shots. Feet scurried in only one direction now. 
Those that had been approaching from above were turned in- 
stantly upward again. And swiftly scurrying, they receded 
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farther and farther until Norro/s feeble failing hearing no 
longer heard them. Nor the rush of the others that pursued 
them, their hot-paced energy undiminished by the ascent. 

Somebody had Norroy's head on his knee. By an effort, 
the pain of which almost tore him apart, he staved off the on- 
coming unconsciousness long enough to speak; although even 
then he could neither hear nor see. 

"They'll — ^be — carrying — off a — ^boy. Get him! Get him! 
The — one — they — ^are — carrying. Get — him ! 

Still attempting to mouth the same two words, repeating 
them over and over again, although his lips remained mute, 
Norroy allowed the now welcome gray mist to overwhelm 
him: a mist amid which twinkled great moist jewels of light, 
the melting of frozen stars. As these sped swiftly toward him, 
he heard the voice of someone shouting what he would have 
him shout. So smiling, Norroy met the oncoming moist stars, 
but, as the gray mist enveloped him, they turned to jewels of 
the blackest jet 

As Norroy relaxed and lay a dead weight in the arms that 
held him, Ivison James, the first of the rescuers to overtake 
the enemy, had heeded Carson Huntley's hail and ordered two 
of the fleeing ones to drop their biu^den and throw up their 
hands. 

So once again Alan sprawled on the stairway. But this 
time he felt no pain : no more than did Yorke Norroy. For as 
he lay there, alongside Ulric Ulm, neither knew whether they 
sprawled nor what they did. They too, were in that same gray 
misty borderland as was Yorke Norroy. 



Book Five 



CHAPTER XVI 

How THE Flying Man Came to the Blue Anchor Inn. 

The Statement of Ulric Ulm 

L ST. KILDA'S CAY 

SINCE I was the last one to see Guilda Six before the 
raid on the Broadway block, and as I was Alan Allenby's 
companion during those subsequent events on St. Kilda's 
Cay — ^which out-of-the-way place was to witness the end of 
"The Crime Trust" so-called — Mr. Yorke Norroy has asked me 
to help him complete his report on the various matters con- 
cerning Kendrick Kewpick (deceased), Thomas Trego, called 
by some, The Devil's Chaplain, and others connected with the 
formula for synthetic morphin. 

I have been advised to say nothing of my imprisonment at 
the Chaplain's hands; because, if this statement of mine sees 
the light at all (as I am told it will), after the various state- 
ments of the diflferent actors in the piece have been collated 
and recast by some professional wordster's hand, AUenb/s 
experiences and my own, before the raid, will be contained in 
a preceding narrative. With these events, therefore, I have no 
concern : save only those that go to the clearing up of the case 
of Miss Guilda Six. 

250 
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How did it happen that I escaped, leaving her in enemy 
hands ? 

I can explain all that in a few words. 

If the reports on which the aforesaid narrative is founded 
have been properly made, those of Messrs. Norroy, Huntley, 
Bok, Ivison James, et aL, will say something of my unexpected 
appearance on the old Byrd stairway ; where I had the felicity 
of packing off Mr. Kendrick Kewpick to join his Master in 
heU. 

They will furthermore chronicle the fact that as I was 
rushing to render farther aid, some concealed assassin gave me 
a rousing clip on the head and pistoled me as I fell. Judging 
from my wounds, his example must have been followed by 
other cowardly hounds, I had three, not to mention a cracked 
crown that came close to bringing on concussion. 

More of that in the proper place. Possibly, in fact prob- 
ably, this does no more than recapitulate what is in the pre- 
vious reports. But I cannot take any chances where an unde- 
served stigma against my decency is concerned. 

Naturally, I did not desert Miss Six. It was she who de- 
serted me. As you have doubtless read, it was arranged that 
I might enter her room about the time that her father and her 
fianc6 gave the Chaplain their ultimatum. You know the sad 
fate of the former. Possibly, Guilda Six had some premoni- 
tion of it. All that I know, I had no sooner explained my un- 
announced intrusion upon her than both of us heard the shot. 

**If you are a friend of Alan's," she said, "go to him. 
Help him. My father is an old man. I am afraid for him. 
Alan, alone, is not enough to protect him.*' 

Perhaps I should say that the woman called Setina was ab- 
sent from the room during my presence there. Nor have I 
ever seen her. It was just as well, for it would have meant an 
immediate assault upon her if I intended to remain unscathed. 
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As it is, I have never seen the lady. Nor will I ever — as 
things turned out later. 

To resume : I would do Guilda Six a great injustice did I 
not mention here and now that she was a strikingly attractive 
girl, with a quantity of golden-bronze hair which lay loose 
about her shoulders (she had been drying it as I slam banged 
in upon her). Therefore, you may imagine, her good opinion 
was a matter of some importance to me. The opinion of any- 
one as good looking as Guilda Six always is a matter of im- 
portance to any normal man. Yes, even though he knows she 
is "another's" as one of Dickens' sad young clerks used to say 
to one of the Miss Pecksniffs. 

Moreover, no normal man likes to think that there is a fight 
going on, in which his side is getting the worst of it, without 
making an attempt to share in it. I was not proof against 
these two assaults upon my normality. For she could not see 
that I was remaining in her room much against my will, any- 
how and only because I had promised Allenby to protect her. 

I told her all this, but she only jeered and gibed at me. 
What kind of a man was I to leave my friend and her father 
to fight it out alone? What did my presence there profit herf 
and so on up to a scathing excoriation of my manhood ending 
in a statement that if I did not mean to go, she did. 

That fetched me. As she ran at me in a truly royal sort of 
rage, I stopped her. Then I made her promise not to stir 
from the room if I went, gave her the key I had taken from 
the outside lock, and signaled my way out. 

Things had happened with a rush about then. While I 
argued with the girl, Norroy and Allenby had made the lower 
landing. There was only one watcher at the stairhead and 
hearing me approach from the corridor he naturally imagined 
me one of the Chaplain's men and counseled me not to show 
myself. Which was how it happened that I was allowed to 
crawl up to him unmolested. 
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I jumped him Immediately. I got near enough, wrenching 
one hand backward, which caused his gun to drop from his 
twisted fingers. He got the butt of it just as / got the butt of 
another, later. I had just about enough time to get his body 
pushed out of sight before Kendrick Kewpick came waddling 
along, watch in one hand, a police whistle in the other. 

It being too dark to distinguish faces, he took me for the 
man he had left behind. Especially as I remained crouching 
like a boy-scout on the trail. Kewpick didn't even look at me ; 
just held the watch close to his eyes, minding the minute hand. 
After a little, he whipped up the whistle and blew a regular 
Robin Hood o' Sherwood blast upon it. 

You have heard of what happened then. Incidentally, I 
heard my Chief's voice : Yorke Norroy's. 

I had been expecting this all along. Ever since my im- 
prisonment began, in fact. It was not like the Chief to leave 
one of his men in the lurch. So to hear him now did not sur- 
prise me. The surprise was that it had been so long about 
arriving. 

It was all I could do to keep from whooping. As it was 
I waited until Kewpick was well on his way downstairs before 
I followed him. Reaching the gallery two flights below and 
seeing him leaning across the balustrade of the balcony, aim- 
ing, as I knew from what I heard, at Norroy, himself ; I halted, 
dropped flat on my face, and thrust my long-barreled Colt 
between two of the uprights of the landing rails. 

My aim was good, as you know. Kendrick Kewpick 
pitched over, face forward, and that was the last I ever saw of 
him. 

Now I had not intended to kill him. I had aimed at his gun 
hand but he had moved and the shot caught him somewhere in 
the small of the back. 

When I heard the awful flat thud of his fall, I was so 
appalled at the thought of having killed him that, like a yoimg 
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wild ass, I had to show myself by rushing recklessly to my 
friend's assistance. But before I got the chance to fire again, 
that clout on the crown which you have been told about, 
reached me as I rushed past and as I tottered, my enemy, en- 
raged at what I had done to Kewpick, no doubt, emptied his 
weapon into my falling body. That, at least, is the only vray 
I can explain the ntmiber of my wounds. It was as well he 
had fired the weapon three or four times already: he might 
have given me one or two more to make sure. 

At all events, I awakened in a hospital. But it was only to 
sink into a deeper slumber. They had aroused me only to 
put me to sleep more securely for the operation that was to 
ensue. For the first time in my life, I welcbmed a hypodermic 
injection. I was a quivering mass of pain from head to foot. 
When I was further instructed to breathe deeply of what was 
in the cone, they clapped over my nose and lips, I took great 
gulps of the sweetish sickly stuff. 

After another moment of aching agony, I drifted oflF to 
dreamland, I was told afterward, with a mass of technicali^ 
ties, that, had the operation been postponed, my chance of re- 
covery would have been nugatory. I will omit the list of my 
anatomical injuries. 

Superlative pain partly provides its own anesthesia, I am 
told. Added to this then was that sort of twilight sleep that 
comes from the use of certain drugs, skillfully commingled. 
The conscious part of my brain in a state of restless sleep, I 
do not recall an)rthing with any degree of accuracy until after 
having passed through what seemed years of adventure else- 
where, I awoke to find myself In a room whose ceiling sloped 
steeply downward on either side of a central point : evidently 
a sort of attic. Someone had drawn the blinds and my face 
was bathed in sunlight. While it warned me, or so it seemed, 
from head to foot, an old gentleman, whose fine full beard, 
heavy gold watch-chain, and broad banded black satin tie came 
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to my side brought there doubtless by my cry of pain that came 
from my sudden movement. He instructed me to "Drink 
that." Which accordingly I did, and incontinently I was back 
in the world of sleep again. 

My next memory is the smell of old lavender which I 
found came from the sheets. Opening my eyes I saw the sun- 
light was gone. My eyes assured me of the existence of cer- 
tain objects in the near vicinity although my mind rejected 
them as incredible. But the old manor-house window, which 
was partly open, gave me the sight of a crooked cobbled street 
that wound its way below — for evidently the house was on a 
hill — ^its most prominent feature being a certain old structure 
which I could take for nothing but an ancient English Inn, 
no matter how hard I tried to make it something more com- 
monplace. 

To begin with, it had a whole host of gables : old gables, 
ancient gables brought by the wind and weather to about the 
same hue as the chimneys. The biggest chimney clung to the 
side of the biggest gable ; the chimney a four-square aflFair, as 
black as it was big, the gable high and pointed and terminating 
in a truly nautical figure, the semblance of an anchor. This 
seemed to serve as a weather-cock, its point due north. Be- 
low, the same norther was accountable for an old time sign 
flapping as furiously as a cat in a fit. 

It was a short way down the windy street to the water- 
front. Here certain small sea-going craft tossed about under 
bare poles, schooner-rigged, or lugger-rigged, for the most 
part. It was evidently some sort of a harbor that I saw under 
the drawing in of a darkling winter day. The sky had a clean- 
swept wind-blown look. The rays of the sinking sun lay 
crimson upon the waters like a path strewn with the petals of a 
blood-red rose. 

Lower it sank and lower, and, as it was swallowed up by 
the waves a sort of blackness came over all below like the 
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filling of a bowl with black ink. Above the sky was illtunined 
by the brief and sudden splendor of the afterglow. It blazed 
in blues and crimsons across which clouds like ships under 
press of canvas sailed swiftly. 

As suddenly, the blaze and wonder of it all was blotted out 
by clouds of a steely blackness like gun-metal. Darkness caxne 
apace. The moon rode out of its obscurity like a curving 
coracle of royal yellow in a sea of stars. But before it came 
a nearer light, and all on which it fell became as bright as a 
newly minted coin. The Inn's chimney and gables were bathed 
in it for a second or so. Then it passed on, my eyes followed 
it to its source ; a tall white obelisk of a lighthouse, some way 
out to sea. 

As the ray fell across the high white crest of the incoming 
combers, someone pulled the blind before me. I lay quite con- 
tent within the dancing firelight which lay like a bright pool 
on the polished floor. The wind without made it roar up the 
chimney. When somebody reached for my wrist, I looked up 
into a firelit face, the same I had seen in the sunlight some 
time before. 

A benevolent looking full-bearded old gentleman, whose 
early Victorian appearance accorded well with what I had seen 
of my surroundings, was looking down at me. 

"Am I still dreaming?" I demanded drowsily. *Ts all this 
due to some drug, or something?" 

"All what?" asked the full-bearded old gentleman jovially. 
After having taken my pulse, he replaced the sort of gold re- 
peater that should have been at the end of so massive a chain, 
and stuck a pocket thermometer in my mouth. 

I made motions intended to convey the entire mise en scene 
within and without. 

"You," said he, carefully, "are in my house on St. Kilda's 
Cay. I am Doctor Botany of Prybyl Prison, although a locum 
tenens has my place there for the present while I attend to 
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you and my other young friend, Alan AUenby. Tomorrow I 
will show you his house. It has been closed for several weeks, 
which is why you are here. His step-mother, after pretending 
to be sick for some time, while she was as well as you or I, 
caught the prevailing influenza of this period and died almost 
overnight. So I thought it best for you to be here." 

I stared at him. All I knew about St. Kilda's Cay was 
what Allenby had told me on a certain night when both of us 
were behind the bars. Which, as you may imagine, was not 
much. 

"But how do I come here at all? And why?*' I asked, 
amazed. He replaced the pocket thermometer in my mouth 
and bade me be silent. 

**I gathered from Mr. Yorke Norroy," he added, "who for- 
tunately suflFered nothing more serious from his wounds than 
loss of blood, that he wished you to be with Alan. Under 
ordinary circtunstances you would have remained in a New 
York hospital." 

Here he took the thermometer from my mouth, examined 
it, nodded pleasantly and proceeded. 

"But Mr. Norroy had private and peculiar reasons for dis- 
trusting anyone in New York within reach of a bribe. As 
there are many hospital Pullmans to be had nowadays, fitted 
up for the war, intended to convey badly wounded men from 
place to place without endangering their condition. You and 
Alan were taken to Norfolk in one of them. There you were 
removed to a Red Cross hospital ship, just returned from over- 
seas. This conveyed you to St. Kilda's Cay, a short journey 
up the Atlantic Coast. It required someone with enormous 
influence to put these Governmental conveniences to your use, 
but Norroy managed it somehow. He was in need of constant 
medical attention himself, but, nevertheless, he returned to 
Norfolk. I imagine he wanted Alan where the man Trego and 
his horde could not reach him. Certainly he could not have 
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found a better place than this, remote from railroads and far 
out of the track of passenger steamers/' 

"The Chaplain escaped," I stuttered 'How did he? 
How " 

"It appears from what Mr. Norroy tells me/' said Doctor 
Botany, shaking his head over the depravity of a very wicked 
man, "that the Chaplain, as you call him, managed not only 
to escape himself, with the more important among his people, 
but managed to cart off most of his valuables as well/' 

Again I was reduced to stuttering. 

Doctor Botany began telling off our names on his plump 
white fingers. 

"You were unconscious, so was Alan. So was Mr. Norroy 
for several days. At least he was allowed no visitors. Some- 
how your Chaplain knew this ; knew also that you three alone 
knew that the entire block was a sort of Ali Baba's honeycomb. 
Mr. Norroy's men raided the first house. Your Chaplain made 
no attempt to take away anything in the first house. He even 
left a few unimportant folk behind, who pretended to attempt 
their escape by the fire-escape and so forth. As there seems 
to have been no apparent trace of any connection between the 
first house and the others, this Chaplain of yours and his 
people, working silently, conveyed the more portable stuff 
through house after house until they reached the far one. As 
Mr. Norroy's men had never seen the block before, how could 
they know that the 'antique shop' on the far comer opened its 
doors only the next morning. By pretending to sell their 
goods, they had the majority of them carted off before night- 
fall of the following day " 

"But," I began, "the police; the '' 

Doctor Botany smiled. 

"There are many times when I thank Heaven I am so far 
removed from the big central cities," said the old doctor, rather 
sadly. "Undoubtedly, there was connivance between your 
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Chaplain, your police and politicians : some of the latter bailed 
out the prisoners immediately. More than that, his intelligence 
service must be very far-reaching. For somehow this Trego 
knew that Mr. Norroy would be allowed visitors on the third 
day. On that day the 'antique shop' remained closed. When 
Mr. Himtley (who accompanied Mr. Norroy here) told me 
of his raid on the other houses as soon as he knew what they 
were, he said nothing remained of the loot you saw except 
heavy pieces impossible to move through the houses. So there 
must have been someone at the hospital, too, of some authority 
who '' 

"No wonder he had me sent here, then," I interrupted as 
soon as I got my breath. "At that rate they would soon have 
had possession of AUenby again." 

Doctor Botany nodded. 

"Which is why Mr. Norroy went against all medical ad- 
vice and had himself and you and Alan conveyed to the hos- 
pital car — ^he seemed to think that you, too, knew too much to 
be allowed at large by the Chaplain. It all soimds very much 
like the tales of the unknown 'Master-Criminal' which fill our 
Sunday Supplements. Until I heard from Mr. Norroy I 
thought such tales sheer fiction. But,'* and here he rose, 
"you have heard enough today. Drink this. As soon as your 
nurse is through with her supper, she will have something light 
for you to eat. I will go and tell her you are awake. You 
have had a narrow squeak of it, my boy, and you should thank 
God very sincerely for your recovery." 

"And Allenby?" I asked anxiously. 

He pointed to another bed, like mine, in the angle of one 
of the projecting dormer windows: that one exactly opposite 
mine. 

"You see him now,*' said the doctor, his smile benign, even 
tender, as he watched the sleeping Allenby. "Unfortimately, 
however, this continued sleep is due to the drug they made 
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him take in that terrible place. Which is why you both 
tnained unconscious so long. I did not have tiie heart in me 
to awaken a brace of boys to such pangs as yours would have 
been had I deprived you of the drug when you were awake and 
still in pain." 

"You mean Allenby/* I faltered, with a sort of sickening 
fear. 

He put both hands on his f attish old knees, and regarded 
me owlishly through old-fashioned gold-framed eye-glasses— 
the sort old gentlemen stick on, half-way down their noses. 
The firelight turned them into two rosy pools of light 
Oh, do I ?" said he, pleasantly. 
You don't mean me, too ?!' 

"Oh, don't I?" he asked in the say-same tone. '*Well; 
Isrell" 

"Well; do you?" I demanded. 

"You don't mean to tell me you didn't knowf* he asked. 
"I found it out when the ordinary anod)me dose did neither of 
you any good. Of course thoSe New York surgeons filled you 
up with anesthesia and anodynes both. The prisoners over 
there at Prybyl have an expression: 'passing the buck!* 
Which is what surgeons always do to physicians after an oper- 
ation. Turn their patients over quiet as sleeping kittens. As 
they well ought to be when they're cram jamful of most of 
the anodyne alkaloids in the pharmacopeia. But let it pass. 
I've had to substitute small doses of jaborandi by mouth 
(pilocarpin by needle) — combined with minute doses of 
hyoscin '* 

I stopped him right there with an exclamation of horror. 
For I hadn't forgotten what Allenby had told me about my 
temporary aberration due to that stuff. Doctor Botany seemed 
to sense something of this : that is, that I had suffered from 
what he instantly apostrophized as "one of the most useful 
but worst misused of all alkaloids." He followed this state- 
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ment with a long treatise on the same subject which need not 
be reproduced here ; although it would be, were all my readers 
medicos. 

"If you imagine you have an idiosyncrasy against it," he 
concluded, "undeceive yourself. You have been getting it in 
one thousandth grain doses, a combination of pilocarpin and 
eserin; and minute doses of apomorphin which is an emetic 
in large doses, a soporific in small ones. It sufficed for )rou. I 
had to keep you unconscious longer than I wanted to, but you 
awake well of your wounds — ^and of your habit besides ; a little 
weakness, that is all." 

I found myself saying "Thank God" over and over again. 
Tears came to my eyes. The old fellow patted my hand. 

"Emotional disturbances always follow the withdrawal," 
he said. "But you are right as a trivet. I wish I could say as 
much for poor Alan. Either his wounds were worse than 
yours, or his central nerve ganglia and motor nerves generally 
were less able to stand the strain. At all events, do what I 
could, I was unable to keep his cerebrum asleep with what I 
gave you. He has been semi-conscious for the better part of 
a week. And half the time close to raving madness thinking 
about that girl. Because you came to their rescue, and she 
was not to be fotmd afterwards." 

"Not to be found?" I said, sitting up straight. 

"There : I shouldn't have excited you. Now that's enough. 
Entirely too much in fact. I am a poor Aesculapian, I fear. 
Even in his day — ^Aesculapius' day, I mean — ^they knew enough 
not to excite a patient who has just recovered consciousness. 
I will see what is detaining your nurse." 

"You know," I said, laughing in a weak foolish sort of 
way, "all the while I was thinking she was our nurse. When- 
ever you said 'nurse/ I had a picture of her." 

"Her?" 
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"That g^t-haired darling of a girl; AUenby's girl: old 
Six's daughter. And you say — ^'not to be found' *' 

My emotions overcame me. It is to be feared I choked 
this out more like some hysterical school-girl than a man who 
has been employed on secret missions requiring the utmost in 
intelligence. (Not that I always showed it.) 

"Oh, damn this sort of thing/' I broke out, dabbing at my 
eyes. 

"Emotional re-action, my dear boy, due to the withdrawal 
of the " 



"And damn what it's due to, too," I added. "I beg your 
pardon, sir. But you can't mean that girl wasn't found where 
I left her, can you ? Surely " 

His jovial early Victorian air was replaced by that sjrm- 
pathetic sternness that a physician of sorts knows how to 
assume so well when he means to be obeyed. 

"We won't discuss the reasons why she should have been 
found. Nor will I listen to another word about her. I take 
your regrets for granted. I am quite willing to believe you 
acted for the best. In fact I cannot believe otherwise as Mr. 
Norroy asserts positively that he owes his life to you. But, 
the fact remains that Guilda Six is still your Chaplain's 
prisoner. And where he is — only the Devil knows. I'm re- 
joiced to hear, however, that she is not dead. I gather from 
your attitude that you left her alive." 

''Why I " 

But it was not until the following day that he allowed me 
to explain what I have already written down as to how I hap- 
pened to trump Kewpick's card in that game of guns on the 
stairway, Allenby was awake and heard it all, I am sorry to 
say, and saw it all with different eyes from the Doctor. I will 
iiot set down his reproaches, as I am sure he regrets them now. 
Besides he was in a worse way than I, for wounds do not heal 
in a hurry when one's muscles, mental and bodily, are on edge 
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and a-f ret. It ended in his friend, the Doctor, being compelled 
to use a modicum of the one medicine that would moderate 
this — I knew well what the deprivation meant, having suffered 
in a similar manner on a certain day back in the Broadway 
block. Had the Doctor done otherwise, Allenby, for all his un- 
healed woimds, would have managed to scramble from bed 
somehow, yes, and would have kept on going, too, until he 
dropped. 

It is a subject I shall steer clear of in this statement As 
clear as I may be able to. I do not like to remember, even 
now, what I had been spared. And no words will describe the 
deadly anguish of one deprived of the drug. Yes, and though 
Allenby had been reduced, during his unconsciousness, to as 
little as one-tenth of a grain per diem. 

He had been tossing about all night while I slept, the doctor 
told me, and now that relief came he dropped off into a doze. 

"This adds to the danger, you see," Doctor Botany whis- 
pered. "Between this fact and another, your Chaplain and 
his crew still hold a great power over him. A trained nurse 
has her limitations, and I cannot continue this continual con- 
finement forever although I have managed it for the week or 
so since you came, having a locum tenens in at the prison. 
From now on I will endeavor to arrange your soporific doses 
so that you are awake when Alan is asleep. So that '* 

He pulled at the corrugated glass knobs of the little spindle- 
legged night-table. Lying in a little nest of sealed cigarette 
boxes and small packets of sweets was the very latest thing in 
firearms, one of the sinister hooded sort lately adopted for the 
service through the persuasiveness of Mr. Yorke Norroy. 

That gentleman's name came into the conversation as I 
gazed at the gun, the old fellow telling me that it had been left 
by the Chief to be used by me should the occasion warrant it 
My eyes must have glistened, just as often as my mental mouth 
had watered to possess one. But silencers were not issued to 
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the younger members of the service : none with a service record 
of less than five years got one. 

"You will be awake hereafter from dusk till dawn if I 
can manage it/' said Doctor Botany, dosing the drawer after 
informing me that the sweets and cigarettes had also been left 
by the Chief. "During the day I wiU potter about Asleep or 
awake, Alan must never be left alone, without someone on 
guard, until we cure him of that habit, and get that girl. Un- 
til then the Chaplain can drive him with a double rein." 

With that the nurse came in bringing a post-office package 
of new fiction sent for our delectation, and the doctor took 
himself oflF. When she, too, left me later, I spent some time 
examining the mechanism of my new gun. The silencer itself 
was a joy to anyone interested in cogs and springs and such. 

Between this and the new books, I whiled a wakeful night 
away. I was to pass many such. 

But I will make no further mention of Allenby's ills or my 
own : or the progress of our convalescence and so on. 

Suffice to say, during the nights I spent in Doctor Botany's 
attic at St. Kilda's, the door locked and the windows shuttered 
and both doors and windows barred, our enemies made no 
move from the outside. Perhaps they knew it would be use- 
less. 

On the other hand, the daily report I received from the re- 
cording Officer of the Service (a sort of daily newspaper 
mimeograph furnished to us of the silent service, showed that 
since the raid on the comer where Byrd's store had been, the 
Crime-Trust investigation had profited nobody. All trace of 
the Chaplain and his cohorts seemed lost. I could imagine our 
Chief: for all his lackadaisical languid airs, boiling inside. 
Yorke^ Norroy did not know much about defeat imtil he en- 
countered the Devil's Chaplain. 

Now we come to that day in March when the young flying 
officer came to The Blue Anchor Inn. 



^m^^M 
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II. THE CAPTAIN'S TABLE AT THE INN 

In the days when St. Kilda's was by way of being a buc- 
caneer boom-town, so to speak, the only spot north of the 
Bermudas, or Bahamas (I forget which) where those sailing 
tmder letters-of-marque, so-called, could disport themselves 
without fear of a brush with officers of the Crown, the Old 
Blue Anchor Inn (the one I saw from my window) had been 
a most important hostel. Following those semi-pirates, the 
privateersmen, came the clipper-ship trade with China which 
had restored its glory. During the Civil War, it was a secret 
base for Confederate gun-boats and blockade runners, Mary- 
land being almost entirely Southern in its sympathies. 

Then came the lean years and it had hardly been worth while 
keeping the inn open ; except that it was owned by one of those 
tradition-upholding families : one that had followed inn-keep- 
ing there ever since the first Roger Allenby left St. Mary's 
town and the Chesapeake Shore for the Atlantic Seaboard. 
During our own days, there had been a temporary revival of 
its good forttmes, for the war brought back wooden ships that 
could be built quickly and cheaply. The shipyards were still 
in operation when I came there, building for Russian reaction- 
aries and some of the new republics. 

So that my first visit to the inn found it crowded. In a 
way, this was not well for our affairs, for strangers came and 
went at the shipyards. In the days before the war when its 
only patrons were the coastwise sailors and deep-sea fisher- 
men of the Cay, a stranger was a sight to see on that narrow 
cobbled crooked street that bore no name because it was the 
only street on St. Kilda's. 

Below, in the market-place, slaves had been sold : white as 
well as black, were the truth known, and mostly female, al- 
though of races alien. The gabled roof pf the old Anchor 
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Inn had no doubt had many shocking sights happen beneath 
it. On the particular afternoon that we approached it, Allenby 
and I, having tramped about since luncheon, the afternoon 
sun made great red diamonds out of its dormer windows' 
lozenge-shaped panes. 

Over to the south, the waves upreared themselves agsdnst 
black basaltic bluffs running out to sea. Above them frowned 
the medieval towers of Prybyl Prison. Across from it, and 
above the slim Qeopatra's needle of a lighthouse on the 
opposite peninsula (between which lay St. Kilda's, a morsel 
between the Giant's Jaws) a flock of gulls flapped their way, 
birds and lighthouse both intensely white against the horizon's 
endless blue. 

We had finished our stroll and were on our way back to the 
doctor's gate, treading the worn cobbles of the crooked old 
street, laid by St. Kilda's original settlers in imitation of some 
English sea-port town. 

Set down amongst the dark and dingy shop-windows that 
bulged out over the strip of bricked pavement whose red was 
renewed each week, fronts religiously shuttered each and 
every night, was a cinema-show-shop where flaming posters 
depicting Doug the Dauntless scaling sky-scrapers or Wild- 
West William fanning triggers of his six-guns, waxed and 
waned. Had these same picture actors wanted "exteriors" for 
a film dating back a century or so, they had only to tear down 
their own posters before the improvised "picture theater," and 
that single crooked cobbled street of St. Kilda's would have 
served for almost any dramatization of Stevenson or Howard 
Pyle. It was the sort of street the latter loved to draw; and 
the inn was it crowning glory. 

Allenby had visited it the day before, and, while I rum- 
maged through books, a rackful of which the town newsdealer 
displayed; the loot of old ship libraries; had paid his respects 
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to a certain set of old mariners who foregathered there in their 
twilight years : those who sat at the "Captain's Table." 

I saw them and the Inn's interior both for the first time 
that following day. It was in pleasant human-warming con- 
trast to the deserted icy street outside. And as it was early 
for the workers, there was no one there except for those who 
sat at "The Captain's Table." 

"What a glorious place," I could not keep from sa3ring as 
we closed the door behind us. 

Everything was as it should be. Old black-oaken wains- 
coting, smoky rafters, a staircase wide enough to accommo- 
date any gentleman who wanted to drive upstairs to bed ; old 
color prints of jovial huntsmen wearing their "pinks" in just 
such interiors as this — ^the sort of thing one sees in old English 
inns in Devonshire, Hampshire, or Bucks. 

Allenby paid little attention to my enthusiasm. He was 
accustomed to all this. While I strolled from print to print, 
hands behind my back, he joined the old gentlemen by the 
fireplace, where a fire of great logs glowed. 

It was a truly remarkable fireplace ; one in which the tallest 
man might stand erect and stretch out both arms without 
head or finger tips touching its smoke-blackened bricks. 

Its inglenook was a little room in itself : a little brick room 
along the two sides of which straight-backed benches were set, 
between them a table. All was of black oak; everything in 
the room was, in fact. And it was black oak that centuries 
of constant use had given the high polish of teakwood. 

"Sit ye down, Alan, boy," I could hear from a half-dozen 
wheezy old throats. I glanced across to see the famous 
ancients of the neighborhood; master-mariners and octoge- 
narians, almost every one ; few were younger, some even older. 
All were attired in what looked like a tmiform: square-cut 
double-breasted blue serge coat with trousers as loose at knee 
as at thigh, and equally loose at ankle. 
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That is, all save one : and he wore the uniform of a naval 
flyer. He was quite evidently a stranger to Alan, to whom he 
was being introduced as I wandered over to the table. 

He's a Cap'n, too/' I heard one old wheezy one chuekle. 
"All cap'ns at the Cap'ns Table. Sit ye down, Alan, boy. 
First skipper I sailed under was his grandad, Cap'n Bran- 
don," he said, turning to the Flying Corps officer. With an 
ancient's usual garrulity he went on to reminisce ad lib. "And 
I taught his daddy navigation, too. Daresay, you modem 
sailors don't know much of sailing by deadreckoning as we 
had to do that trip. It was the old Kittyhawk, seven hundred 
tons out of Baltimore, one of the coffee clippers, and the boy's 
dad was a cadet of the line. Merchant service cadets took no 
slack from you Annapolis boys those days." 

He continued to talk while another of the ancients engaged 
Alan in more intimate conversation. 

Old Giles is sick," said he, his hand to AUenby's ear. 
Told me not to tell you 'til ye was sea-worthy again. Which 
is why you ain't seen him. Rheumaticks and fever. He's been 
so sick, he's had to have assistance in. Which is why I wasn't 
berthed here as usual the day you were in. He's mortal afraid 
the government 'ill dry-dock him if it's heard about" 

The old man's voice rose in high indignation. 

"He's been ailing ever since you went oflF with old Six that 
time," a particularly ancient ancient piped up. "Him and Doc 
Botany would have it you never helped old Six, but I knew 
better. Which seeing as how you was sweet on the girl, on his 
girl, showed he forgot you was an AUenby. For they were as 
big dare-devils as ever sailed the seas as Giles knew as well as 
me having shipped with your granddaddy and your daddy 
more times than me. What say?" 

It was evident that this particularly ancient ancient was 
both deaf and half-witted, for the others humored him, wink- 
ing at Allenby and whispering to him that it was useless to 
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deny that he had helped Six. The deaf one, serenely senile, 
continued to chuckle over various erotic adventures of dead- 
and-gone Allenbys until the color to their descendant's cheek 
could be charged only in part to the fire. 

No one paid much attention to the old fellow's squealing, 
however, the other old one continuixig to speak of the old 
keeper of the Loadstone Light, Allenby's godfather, whose 
continued absence had been a sore point with my companion. 
I had seen specimens of the old man's "scrimshaws," for so 
sailor men call these carved walrus-tusks, fuU-rigged ships, 
and so forth. Every room in the Allenby house had one or 
more of them. We had gone through it on a previous day; 
Allenby's restlessness necessitating some occupation. 

So, at least, the Doctor said. And my companion and I 
were deep in plans for changing the interior of his ancestral 
mansion which topped St Kilda's hill and could be seen from 
our bedroom windows. 

"I'll go to see Giles tomorrow," I heard Allenby say. He 
turned to me. "We'll overhaul my boat in the morning and 
go over there in the afternoon. Will you see him before then, 
Uncle EU?" 

The other who was called Elihu Van Sant an erstwhile 
clipper-captain, said he would. 

"Why I'm living there now, Alan boy. Don't do to leave 
an old shipmate alone in the sick bay. Specially when he's got 
to stand watch. Why, 'wasn't for me, Giles 'ud have an assis- 
tant; one of them youngsters who'd never been satisfied until 
he had Giles' place with his reports of his chief's disability and 
such. Will I tell him you'll be there for sarten, Alan ?" 

"Certain sure tomorrow afternoon, won't we, Ulm?" 

I said that I would accompany him gladly if that was all 
that worried him. 

"And if your yawl ain't ship-shape," said old Elihu, 
^TfouVe only got to signal and I'll come across for ye myself : 
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yes and take ye back, too. Taint likely the old man's forgot 
how to handle small craf t, him as had his master's ticket at 
twenty-one." 

At this the naval flying chap struck in : 

"You mean you go back and forth from the lighthouse 
alone? With no one even to help you handle your main- 
sheet?" 

Captain Elihu Van Sant's reply plumbed abysmal depths of 
contempt for those weaklings who need assistance to handle 
a tiller and a few ropes. 

"But the lighthouse?*' said the stranger. ^Tfou mean to 
tell me that lighthouse is dependent upon the services of a 
sick old man and your voluntary assistance ?' 

"Why, yes," said Captain Elihu, opening his eyes wide. 

"Well; I daresay it isn't of much importance, as a light, 
that is or the Treasury people would have an assistant light- 
house keeper there anyhow, or '* 

He stopped, for the murmurs of indignation were swelling 
as other conversations around the table ceased and the speaker 
found his voice, pitched so as to be audible while half-a-dozen 
others' were in action, uncomfortably emphatic and loud, 

"I beg pardon," he stammered. 

"The Loadstone Light! Not important! You a naval 
man ! See here." 

Allenby had taken upon himself the lot of spokesman. The 
old eyes were indignant, the countenances in which they blazed 
too apopletic looking; their speech too sputtering. 

"Look here," Allenby repeated as he went to a huge hydrog- 
rapher's map, that obscured the original black oak above 
the bricks of the inglenook, by aid of which these Sinbads 
sailed the Seven Seas of memory. This map, however, was 
their local pride since it charted every rock within biscuit- 
tossing distance of St. Kilda's Cay, and had been founded on 
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the observations of one who was both a prince of hydrog* 
raphers and of a certain small European state. 

AUenby imparted this information in a high state of iah 
dignation. 

"Not dangerous?" was his peroration. "Not dangerous! 
No : the Loadstone is only the most dangerous off the Atlantic 
Coast, that's all. And, there's your own Department's word 
for it/' 

"We really oughtn't to be in the Navy at all, of course, w« 
bus-drivers," acknowledged the naval flyer, literally abasing 
himself. "Sorry to have offended, since I'll have to be over 
here so often. Expect to use St. Kilda's as a sort of accept- 
ance park, you know." 

Cordiality being gradually restored by more humilifics on 
his part, he shook hands all around and arose. 

"I'll be here tomorrow with one of our new sea-planes. I 
came over today in an old land 'bus. Care to see it ?" 

It is only just to myself to say that I would have had a 
profound distrust for the plausible stranger had it not been 
for the imiform and the pukka insignia on his plane. It had 
not occurred to distrust anyone wearing such a uniform and 
driving such a plane. I knew the Navy Department's markings 
and there they were on chassis and fuselage. Moreover, as 
we approached Michael Mooney's lush-grass pasture just be- 
hind the town-hall, where it lay, he turned to me, asking: 

"Ever been up ?" And when I shook my head : "Like to 

gor 

"Why, yes," I surprised myself by sa)ring. Actually, how- 
ever, my intuitive acceptance was prudent rather than reck- 
less. The Chaplain and his crowd had nothing to gain by kid- 
naping me: I would be an even more inconvenient handful 
than I had been before. By asking me, instead of Alan, the 
fellow stilled even the slightest whisper of suspicion. 

His "bus," as he called it, was a powerful D.H.G. of rather 
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elderly aspect, the sort used for the last stages of training at 
the flying-fields. The stranger crossed to the pilot side while 
he spoke, and beckoned his mechanician who saluted, then 
sought out and proffered me the regulation helmet, goggles, 
and lamb's-wool lined leather coat, duplicates of those Bran- 
don wore. 

Put those on, Mr. Whafs-Your-Name. (Oh, Ulm, to, be 
sure.) Put those on, Mr. Ulm, and cUmb into the rear seat. 
Watch out. Don't put your foot on a wing when you climb 
in. (Show him, McC3iesney, will you ?) YouTl have to watch 
the pressure-guage for me. I've got no instruments in front on 
this old thing. And keep your feet off the controls. 
McChesney will show you after he straps you in." 

The mechanician had impressed into service several of the 
village loungers to whom he now called sharply to remove the 
•'chalks," leaving the wheels free for action, the while he him- 
self swung the propeller. 

A high drone followed like that of a Gargantuan busy-bee. 

"... Petrol on. Suck in I" 

A great clatter ensued as of a dozen motor-cycles. The 
plane rocked violently, then shot forward, careening across the 
salt-pastures: "Taxi-ing" Brandon called it. Then up went 
her nose in air, and the ground beneath us moved away with 
astounding rapidity. Nor did it seem otherwise (I did not 
even realize I was flying, to tell the truth), until we swept 
over the old Inn so close to its anchor weather-vane that I 
could have plucked it off and taken it along with us. 

He started to climb immediately — more than ever the town 
looked like a picture by Pyle. As I gazed down upon it I felt 
a slight, then an acute, nausea. Also I realized what "wind- 
pressure" meant. Having neglected to fasten my goggles se- 
curely, they were nearly blown from my face. I had no sooner 
fastened them than, from the moisture that suddenly obscured 
my sight, I knew we had met a cloud. The machine still re- 
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mained tilted, however, nose up, climbing. Wind-pressure in* 
creased : a film seemed to have passed between me and earth. 

And all the while that angry high droning that so affected 
my ears that I thought I must go mad if it did not stop. 

And yet 

"Enjoying yourself?** shouted Brandon, slightly inclining 
his ear. 

"Yes." I yelled back; preferring this miserable mendacity 
to the frank acknowledgment that I had never been as sick of 
anything quite so soon. 

It was not imtil he turned her nose down and shut off her 
enpne, that I saw things clearly again. And with the earth 
rushing up at me with the speed of a subway express, I did 
not care whether I saw clearly or obscurely. , After one look 
at the swiftly approaching earth, I instantly shut my eyes. 
Nor did I open them again until our downward course had 
changed to a sort of hovering and circling about. Soon we 
were taxi-ing along on terra firma again, stopping in an open 
field near an old house with lichen-stained slate-roof and 
surrounded by a small market-garden weed-grown and other- 
wise neglected. 

"Get out," the stranger ordered. Evidently recalling that 
I was his guest he laughed apologetically : "Pardon me, won't 
you : I keep forgetting everybody isn't my mechanician." 

But I had been too glad to be back again safe and sound to 
cavil at curtness in conversation. With an agile alacrity un- 
usual in one recently recovered from severe wounds, I had 
climbed out by the footholds and was stamping around to 
awaken some sense of feeling in my feet, both of which were 
asleep. 

By the time they were well awake, his mechanician had 
taken my seat (he had been instructed as to where we would 
land), and Allenby and I were left to watch a speck in the sky. 
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I had of course thanked Brandon and he had said he wotdd 
see us tomorrow. 

"I doubt we'll be here m the afternoon/' Allenby had in- 
formed him, showing no intense enthusiasm over the idea of 
seeing him again. "We'll be over at the light-house." 

"Even so," the other had laughed. "I'll have a hydro to- 
morrow, *Goody-Two-Shoes,' you know; a sea-plane. Tell 
your ancient friend, the light-house keeper, to watch for me. 
I'll do some stunts to amuse the poor old chap." 

With that he was off. Allenby seemed to consider him 
negligible; making no conmient upon him except to ask how 
I liked my ride. Following a repetition of my miserable men- 
dacity, Allenby dismissed Brandon utterly in favor of certain 
reminiscences concerning the beginnings of his Odyssey. 

"That," he said, pointing to the deserted lichen-stained 
slate-roofed house, which overlooked the long line of oozy 
marshes that separated St. Kilda's from the mainland, "is 
where old Ike Hamp was murdered. And there's the bam 
where Billiken tied me up. I wonder whether your people 
got Billiken ? They didn't seem to get anybody of any impor- 
tance." 

In seeking to deny this, I forgot all about the stranger. 
Allenby, who had the bad habit (whether or not acquired as 
a result of his recent experiences I do not know) of not listen- 
ing, broke into my defense of the silent service. 

"I wonder what's become of that little beast, Billiken, any- 
how." 

Well, he was soon to know. I cannot blame myself in the 
matter of what was to happen on the morrow, that eventful 
fifth of March, 1919. For, later that evening, remembering 
I was there to suspect everybody I took the trouble to "long- 
distance" the Meteorological officer at the Chesapeake N.A.S. 
Station. Of him I inquired as to Brandon. 

"Captain Charles Brandon ? The flyer ? Yes : he is here. 
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You wish to speak to him ? Oh, you want to know if he was 
up today. Yes: he is our trial-flight officer, you know. He 
goes up every day. Whenever it is flying weather, that is. 
Yes: that is Captain Brandon: short, heavy-set, somewhat 
swarthy. Yes. Oh, you just wanted to settle a bet. Well" — 

indignantly 

So you must admit, in all fairness that I have nothing 
with which tp reproach myself. 



CHAPTER XVII 

Tells How the Loadstone Light Went Out For Once In 
Two Centuwes. The Statement of Ulmc Ulm 

{Continued) 

Whether I am to blame, or no, I must let you be the judge 
sooner or later. There is nothing gained by putting off. So 
now to tell what did happen at the Loadstone Light House on 
that eventful day of March, the fifth. 

We had spent the morning, as we had expected to, in over- 
hauling Allenby's little yawl: a trim enough little twenty- 
footer. Her main-sail and jib had been stowed away in a sail- 
loft when her masts were taken out of her. And to replace 
these articles was a good day's work for two amateurs not 
long removed from the sick-room. I don't know that I should 
call Allenby so much of an amateur; but what he averaged 
above that, I averaged below it. So the average remained the 
same. At all events it took us all of the fore-noon, and most of 
mid afternoon to get her ship-shape. We had not eaten since 
an early breakfast and we were about played out But neither 
of us liked to admit this in view of the fact that the trip must 
be taken. Or at least Allenby seemed to think so. 

You are not to imagine that it was much of a trip. As 
a matter of fact the entire width of the Giant's Jaws, from 
Mount St. Kilda, to where stands the Loadstone Light, is 
something under four miles. This includes the width of St. 
Kilda's Cay at its narrowest point — ^its ocean front. For, al- 
though actually an island, St. Kilda's Cay is technically only 
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the shortest of three peninsulas. Mount St. Kilda's— where 
the prison is— came next, making up its lack of length in its 
great height. Its bluffs of black basalt rise some two htmdred 
feet above the ocean. 

The Loadstone is the longest, and the lowest, of the lot 
Most of St. Kalda's Cay is at all times well above high-water 
mark. But the Loadstone extends outward, under water for 
maybe half a mile or more. So the Lighthouse is built well 
out to sea. To raise her foundations above high-water mark 
was, I am told, a worthy, solid, and expensive piece of Ught- 
house engineering. A smaller edition built in the days of 
crown and colony, had crashed down and been swept away by 
one of those hurricanes, for which the Storm-Capes are in- 
famous, sometime in the latter part of the last century. But this 
had been foreseen because of previous weakenings of her foun- 
dations, and the new structure had been well under way for 
some time before that. 

So it was that the Loadstone Light had never been extin- 
guished for nearly two centuries. And well it was for the 
coastwise shipping that this was so. Many a Baltimore, Nor- 
folk and Philadelphia clipper would have gone to the bottom 
with all hands, had it been otherwise. On stormy days and 
nights, especially nights, vessels of small tonnage hugged the 
coast and between Cape May and Cape Henlopen the Load- 
stone was the most dangerous rock, the only one that extended 
so far out to sea. 

All this AUenby told me on my way out there. It was an 
uneventful passage except that it took some tacking to make 
the landing-stage on the lee-shore of the Light, because of the 
many saw- toothed "teeth" in the Giant's Jaws: rocks that at 
low tide stood up like monoliths. Moreover, it was one of 
those days when a sickly shower-laden land breeze competes 
with a f reshish blow-up from the North-east ; which made jt 
none too easy managing a boat 
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So by the time the yawl was moored to one of the iron 
rings of the landing-stage float it was about the time one of 
our English cousins would want his tea. And, as arrange- 
ments arotmd and about St. Kilda's had not changed greatly 
since they called a quarter-dollar a shilling, tea was waiting 
for us at the lighthouse. 

Old Giles, it seems, had made great preparations for us. 
We might have been the most distinguished sort of guests. He 
bad hobbled about, for all his rheumatic lameness (which 
should have kept him in bed) and baked some sort of sugar 
cakes Allenby used to fancy as a child. There was guava jelly 
and preserved ginger and the sort of thing, in general, that the 
sailor of many cruises has a fancy for having in stock. Old 
Captain Elihu was there, and it was he who showed me over 
the light-house. It being a more than twice-told tale to 
Allenby, he remained with Giles on the third landing which 
held the old man's living room and bed chamber. 

I went, I must confess, chiefly because I saw the old man's 
eyes fixed hungrily on Allenby, It seems that, being his god- 
father as well as his father's most faithful subordinate, there 
existed a great affection between my companion and his elderly 
friend. 

I shall not burden my narrative with any detailed descrip- 
tion of a lighthouse. Almost everyone has visited one at some 
time or other, and their interior arrangements — so far as per- 
tains to the light — ^are more or less alike, I take it. 

But that you may understand what follows, I will briefly 
record that, for some quarter-mile beyond where the light- 
house raised its height, the Loadstone Rock extended its way, 
partly in and out of the water. At high tide, it was like a series 
of little rocky islets. At low tide its ugly black length was 
entirely visible all the way to where it rose high and higher 
and became an integral part of the mainland. At its farthest 
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point from shore it lay directly in the sea-lane followed by 
the coastwise shipping when there was a storm a-brewing. 

One reached the lighthouse by a ladder to the landing- 
stage. This latter was an affair of high and heavy floats, se- 
curely moored by steel cables and huge iron rivets and rings. 
Another ladder from the landing-stage and one reached the 
first floor of the light-house ; although, below this, on the ipid- 
ing*s level a pair of steel bulk-head doors could be opened, by 
machinery, to take in supplies through a sort of cellar shut 
off from the upper part of the lighthouse by more complicated 
mechanism. 

This part I never saw. The first floor was the store-room 
1 — here were oil-tanks and machinery for forcing oil up into 
the light-tower or lantern. The second-floor was the work- 
room; light-house keepers, it seemed, must be mechanics of a 
sort if they would keep the complicated apparatus of the light 
complete. The winding iron stairs then passed Giles' floor 
to another of bed-rooms for the accommodation of visiting in- 
spectors and the like. 

Then came the trinmiing-stage, whose iron balcony en- 
circled the light-tower. And finally the lamp. Captain Van- 
Sant evidently knew as much of its machinery as anyone needs 
to know. He explained the dioptric lens, the oculating ma- 
chinery and the two keys that were the crux of the whole 
affair. One sent the electric spark speeding across the oil- 
soaked wicks, the other set the oculating hood in motion. In 
other words, one lit the great lamp, the other set the rays 
whirling about here, there, everywhere. 

Two keys, two tongues of hard black rubber. One had 
only to reach out one's forefinger and jam them down. It was 
as easy as that ; yes. 

Well for me that it was. And well for the coastwise ship- 
ping during the early hours of the night that was to come. 

We were on the trimming-stage when I first saw the flying 
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man. And inunediately I had one of those uneasy prenioni- 
tions. Before it could have any eflfect, however, the old cap- 
tain saw him too and pointed him out in some excitement for 
he seemed to be headed straight for the lighthouse. 

"Oh, yes," I said, "Captain Brandon, trying out a new 
sea-plane. He promised to show our sick man some tricks." 

It was after four o'clock on one of those foggy cloudy 
March days that are dark enough at mid-day. So you may im- 
agine, at this late hour of the afternoon, the day had merged 
into dusk. More than that, a sullen roar to the north-east k^t 
increasing, and, as we stepped out upon the trimming-stage bal- 
cony, I had almost been blown backward down the spiral 
stairway. 

"Dirty weather," commented the old Captain. "Youll be 
staying here the night, I'm thinking. I'll fly storm-signals for 
those on shore, and follow them with a message for Doctor 
Botany." 

He was explaining away my astonishment : telling me about 
the code old Giles had worked out to send messages to St. 
Kilda's, messages that everyone interested would understand. 

And it was then we saw the flying-man. 

"Must be out of his senses," Captain Elihu grunted, "fly- 
ing in weather like this. Didn't you tell me they had a Met. 
officer?" 

I said yes. 

"And don't that stand for Meteorological ? Well : he must 
be as bad a prophet as that Local Forecast Official and Sec- 
tion Director, or whatever he calls himself — ^up there in Balti- 
more. Why Fd have all hands on deck seein' how quick they 
were at double-reefin' if a scud 'o mine was tacking along tihis 
coast with the barometer and the wind-guage showing figures 
Uke that." 

He indicated dials of these instruments, protected by the 
heavy plate-glass of the trimming-stage. 
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"Fog, too/' he said, sniffing as a puflf of heavy-laden air 
whirled us to the right-about and compelled us to catch at the 
iron railing for support. Down below the water was churning 
itself into a white capped fury. 

Captain Elihu paid his respects to the reckless flying-man 
with a second sniff of a diflferent variety from the first. 
Brandon was near enough now for us to observe that his fly- 
ing-boat — ^hydro-plane, sea-plane, as you like — ^was carrying 
three instead of two, as yesterday. His mechanician and some 
fellow-flyer — an observer, doubtless — ^I commented to Captain 
Elihu as we stepped inside the tower of heavy glass super- 
imposed upon a skeleton of steel. 

"Lucky you lads are here," he growled as he lifted the 
speaking-tube that communicated ynth all parts of the light- 
house. "Have Alan get up heat," he told Giles briefly. "I'll 
attend to the storm signals." 

"Can't I help?" I asked. 

He said I could, indicating the flag-locker and advising 
me as to what was wanted. 

"Alan 'uU have his hands full with that engine if he's to 
get up enough heat to sotmd the trumpet at minute intervals. 
Some sailors say they prefer the fog-signal to the light. Say 
it goes further through the fog. Best to have both, I say. One 
of us always comes across to help Giles when there's fog. 
Even when he's A.B. It's one man's job alone to handle that 
Ericsson caloric and Doball trumpet There used to be a sig- 
nal-keeper on Mount St. Kilda's once, but he died and the 
machinery was brought over here." 

Meanwhile he had ascended into "the lantern," as he 
called the upper part of the tower, and began what seemed a 
most complicated operation. It consisted, as far as I could 
make out, of turning a tiny wheel which began by lowering 
the "lantern" tmtil it came out of its bronze hood and fell 
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gently into a lower frame. Turning another Uttle wheel raised 
another pane, the replacing pane being red. 

Meanwhile he had found time to tell me how to hoist the 
storm-signals, little flags with red and black squares for cen- 
ters, which I attached to halyards outside on the trimming- 
stage and pulled up to the peak of a flag-staff that was braced 
against the iron railing. 

The wind almost carried me off while I was thus occupied. 
When the shutter slammed behind me, I drew a deep breath of 
relief. 

"Well, the red sector's all ready," I heard the old mariner 
remark, more to himself than me, "so, come on now, storm, if 
you all wants to come. Fog signal getting ready, storm-sig- 
nals flying, red sector ship-shape " 

"What's the red sector," I asked curiously. 

He pointed to where, at two different angles, tall and 
narrow panes of crimson had replaced those of white glass. 

"That's the red sector," he said. "Now I'll see that the 
Fresnel is ready to do her dooty, and everything will be ship 
shape. It's just as well. Considering how it's darkenin'. 111 
be a-lighting her up long before the reg'lar time." 

I knew what he meant by the Fresnel; he had only just 
told me. But the "red sectors" ? 

He shook his head while with a piece of spotless chamois 
he flicked at the wonderful mass of crystal with its many 
ridges of glittering horizontal prisms set in bronze frames ; the 
Fresnel refracting lens its focal point 

"Wait a minute 'til I wind up the clock and youll see," he 
advised in lieu of answer. 

He descended to a sort of cabinet he called the "watch- 
room." Click — click — click. And the bronze frame-work with 
its perpendicular prisms, outside which were red and white 
panes of glass, began to revolve slowly about the lens proper. 
The light when lit, could thus throw a white beam only at in- 
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tcrvals. When one of the colored panes passed it, a red ray 
must ensue. 

"That's to show the safe channel if the skipper wants to 
make port during dirty weather," explained Captain Elihu, 
proudly. 

"You notice the shape of them there psmes — ^the red ones. 
That's the shape of St. Kilda's channel." 

He pointed it out on an enlarged map of the harbor done 
in what looked like dry-point, with a diagram of wind-direc- 
tions in one comer. Two dark-colored triangles, each having 
the lighthouse for its apex, one extending in a North-easterly 
direction, the other due South, and each marked "Red Ray," 
entirely covered St. Kilda's channel. 

"That peculiar shape of the red glasses isn't due to chance, 
my boy, as you probably perceive. Suppose it's downright dirty 
weather, as it looks like it may be, tonight ? And suppose you 
are a captain none too sure of your course, your ship, or maybe 
it's her sticks or canvas can't stand the strain. In that case, 
there's your red ray showing you a broad safe channel, no 
matter whether you're heading in with the wind a-beam or 
abaft. The moment she gets into that red ray her captain 
knows he's only got to follow it to be safe. For his chart tells 
him that between prison and town, its waters are deep and 
vessels are safe and sheltered even quite close in-shore-^— so 
your captain sails in, the red ray shining out bright and plain ; 
heaves over his anchor and lies safe for the night or duration 
of the fog." 

Small wonder, is it, that, with all this to occupy us, we 
forgot the flying-man. Not until Captain Elihu decided to 
descend and confer with Giles before lighting the lamp, did 
I remember to look, and saw no sign of him. 

"Wise man," I remembered thinking. For there could be nO 
doubt that, now what Captain Elihu called a 'Ibriskist blow" 
was undoubtedly on its way. 
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What followed came with the suddenness of a thunder- 
dap. The simile is old enough, I grant you. But then no 
thing is quite as sudden as that. And, undoubtedly, this was 
that sort of suddenness. 

We descended the spiral stairway to where old Giles sat, 
feverishly plugging and unplugging the speaking-tube. We 
(could hear its whistling afar down before we entered the 
living-room. 

He looked up anxiously upon our entrance. 

"What can be keeping Alan ? He doesn't answer, either. I 
can't understand it.'* 

"The whistle's loud enough," I said dubiously. "We heard 
it coming down-§tairs." 

Then something evidently occurred to me: my responsi- 
bility for Allenby. And a dull uncertainty, a heavy oppression 
of the senses, laid hold of me. I had no idea what was wrong. 
But that something was wrong I was quite sure. And that 
Allenby was in my charge was certain. 

What I did was instinctive. You will remember I had 
been entrapped once before because of headlong recklessness. 
I made no such mistake this time. I opened the door with a 
minimum of noise and did not shut it at all. And I crawled 
down the spiral stairs as a fly crawls a damp and sticky ceiling. 

As I reached the landing that led from the workroom to 
the store-room on the first floor, the sight of what was happen- 
ing below struck me into stony immobility. 

Just below me, on the store-room floor, the door to the big 
jfog-signal room open, revealing a mass of machinery, Allenby 
was struggling with three men or rather with two. For the 
third was busying himself, behind him, dancing hither and 
thither, keeping out of the way of AUenby's vicious back-kicks 
endeavoring to make fast the gag that even now prevented my 
companion from notifying us of his peril. What little noise 
the four of them made was drowned by the drowsy thumping 
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of the Ericsson engine, aroused to begin its work, and the in- 
termittent scream of old Giles' whistling tube, the plug of 
which hung loose. Every now and again one could hear Giles' 
voice come floating through the tube : 

"Alan 1 Alan I why don't you answer/' 

At each query, AUenby would make an even more stren- 
uous effort to attain his freedom. 

vMuch can happen in a moment of that sort The man with 
the gag, finally got his knee into Allenby's back, at the same 
moment that the two in front grappled with him, one on either 
side, each throwing both their legs arotmd one of his. So that 
he stood like the central athlete of an acrobatic act, support- 
ing all the others. 

The third man, holding the broad tapes of the gag taut, 
his knee bending Alan's spine, threw the latter's head back, 
suddenly crossed the tapes and tied them in one knot, two 
knots, three. Then he released his hold and the others fell to 
the floor, clawing like wild-cats. 

The third man slipped aroimd and began maneuvering for 
a position where he could encircle Allenby's wrists with a pair 
of steel-chain handcuffs. 

This was what I had waited for; one of them to separate 
himself from AUenby so that I might shoot. By the dim light 
of a central-hung lantern, I saw that this third man was the 
fellow who had called himself Captain Brandon, of The Naval 
Air Service. 

By its smoky light I also aimed. And then an unexpected 
thing happened. As my bullet struck the impostor's wrist, his 
hand flew up in a convulsive movement and launched the 
hand-cuffs toward me. I had crept down a step or two before 
firing, so that I stood on the last curve of the spiral stairway ; 
and the flung hand-cuffs struck me smartly on the strained 
knuckles of the hand that held the noiseless weapon, Mr. 
Norroy's gift to me for the protection of AUenby. 
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So sudden and so paralyzing was their impact that gun 
and hand-cuffs struck the stairs together. As Brandon leaped 
to catch them, I leaped for Brandon; landing squarely on his 
shoulders. 

"Foul play 1" I called to those upstairs. "Foul play 1 Help, 
help/' 

"Let go of Allenby and knock this fellow on the head/* 
sputtered Brandon, as we swayed back and forth across the con- 
fined space of the lowest landing. One section of the circular 
space was walled off for the oil-pumping machinery ; another 
for the Ericsson engine, its air-pump, and what-not ; the third 
part of this tri-sected circle was the scene of our combat, the 
entrance-hall of the lighthouse. 

Immediately following my hail, help arrived in the person 
of Captain Elihu. As I heard the old fellow come stumbling 
down the stairs, I yelled my warning to him : 

"Get my gun. It's at the foot of the stairs. Quick, 
Captain " 

It was then, in a kind of fury, that Brandon drove me 
against the door. And as it opened outward and was ajar any- 
how, the pair of us went down head over heels to the landing- 
stage, four or five feet below. 

Striking one's head against boards as hard as those of that 
sea-salted icy stage is no ordinary injury as far as stunning 
the man beneath is concerned. But to me there must have been 
given some extraordinary power, some supernal strength of 
will that day. For, although I felt myself slipping into un- 
consciousness even as I did so, I managed to roll over until I 
was top man again. 

Followed a bitter struggle if a short one. Brandon got 
his thumbs into my gullet and hung on like a bull-dog. Had it 
not been for his wounded wrist, I doubt if I should be telling 
this tale. As it was, I managed somehow, in one desperate 
movement, to scramble to my feet, bearing him with me. 
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Then, by suddenly ducking my head and twisting my body 
about, I flung him from me, before I, myself, fell. 

Had it not been that the wind was whipping up the waves 
so that every gust of it was wet, salt-laden, and stinging, I do 
not doubt I would have relapsed into utter unconsciousness. 
The storm had come on apace, bringing black rain-clouds 
above, fog and sea-mist below, so that, within what seemed to 
me the incredibly short space, before I staggered up to my feet 
on the heaving float, I was wet clean through. 

What brought me to my feet was a cry of wild distress 
from someone nearby. In that semi-darkness that comes with 
a storm at sea especially when a short winter's day is waning, 
I saw at first nothing save the endangered sea-plane which 
rode the water close by in infinite danger of being wrecked by 
contact with the float ; the ordinary methods of mooring being 
of little consequence in such stress. 

Not that the storm would have been accounted as dan- 
gerous if it had not come upon us accompanied by the dark. 
IThere must be fog-banks somewhere off St. Kilda's, and when 
the wind blows North N.E. as it did that day these banks 
must almost lumber along in its wake, unwieldly elephantine 
objects, actual visual. Or so it seems to one who has seen St. 
Kilda's in a storm, especially when he sees it from that lone- 
liest of lonely lights, the Loadstone. And when the sky above 
is overcast besides, then indeed one understands such an ex- 
pression as the Captain's "dirty weather." 

As I raised myself on the landing and looked sea-ward, it 
was as if I stood among thick cobwebs. I made an involun- 
tary motion with my coat-sleeve like one who clears away 
mists that exist only for that one's eyes. Still I saw nothing 
save the endangered sea-plane and our yawl riding rocking- 
horse-high. The wind had me rocking too, teetering about un- 
steadily. Even the sturdy timbers of the float quivered, its 
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iron rings and steel rivets rasping, harshly, its stout cables 
creaking. 

When the wail came again, I got down on hands and knees 
and crawled to the edge of the float 

**Where — are — ^you?" I bawled at the self-styled Brandon, 
my cupped hands a makeshift m^;aphone. 

The answer did not arrive immediately. When through 
the wind's roar, it came, it was weak and quavering: 

"Can't — ^hold— out — much — ^longer. Help I For God's 
sake — ^help." 

Each word was weaker than the one before; the last one 
trailing off into nothing at all. "Perhaps" I foimd myself 
thinking "if I let myself down the ladder into our yawl " 

I shuddered and peered over. The yawl was pitching back 
and f orth, one second on a high green hill, the next in a deep 
white valley. Neptune's sons must have been using it for a 
toboggan. At times it was level with the landing, as those same 
green hills broke over it nearly blinding me with fine sharp 
clouds of spray and sea-salt. I thanked heaven that I had 
worn a pair of Allenby's sea-boots, for not only did they keep 
me dry below the thighs but gave me a secure footing when I 
came to climb down the slimy green ladder onto the slippery 
decked-over surface of the yawl. 

It would have been ill for me had they not been so, for, 
when I stood on the last step, the undertow tugging at my 
heels, swirling and edd)ring along my ankles, I knew I dared 
not even turn and hurl myself into the teeth of that biting 
breath-taking blast, that welter of roaring water. On the 
other hand I could not leave a helpless man to die even if he 
were an enemy. So calculating the distance with a sideways 
glance, I watched for the yawl to dance nearer. Then gritting 
my teeth I threw myself backward toward the mast, clutching 
it, and with its aid pivoted on my heel until I faced the sea again. 
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Squirming down to the yawl's waist, I had reason to bless the 
sea-boots again when I must kneel, knee-deep in the water she 
had shipped every wave that broke over her, adding to thdr 
number. 

The anchor-rope gave a sudden tug as I knelt, nearly send- 
ing me overboard. The yawl keeled over, then shot up to a 
great height. Some cross-current intervening, she met only 
emptiness there. Ensued a sickening drop into a boiling wrath 
of sea-spume and spindrift whipped up by the wmd into what 
looked like the sheer white of egg and sugar beaten up for 
cake-icing. 

Every eddy that spun about the treacherous Loadstone was 
awhirl. Cross-currents whipped savagely, each across the 
trail of another. The tide, meeting them in a rush, came rear- 
ing upward roaring and roaring and waving a shaggy white 
mane; all like some great Apocalyptic sea-beast. Above in 
the dim dark spaces, the oily black miasma of the marshes, met 
the sluggish slow-moving fog-banks, driving them down, down^ 
until they seemed to lower just above the raging waves. 

In such sullen darkness above and below only the faint 
phosphorescence about his face saved him who howled so dis- 
mally for help out there amid the great hills and caverns of 
dark water. This dim illuminant, that drips from plashing 
oars on tropic nights, or is churned up in some sea-hound's 
wake; this strange light from St. Elmo's lantern lickering 
betwixt lashing waters and darkling fog, faintly lit up the 
face of him who had called himself of the flyers. No need to 
know he was no naval officer now. Such sheer stark terror as 
that phosphorescent face showed may not be seen in the eye 
of one whose life-training has been to fit him to meet death 
like an officer and gentleman. 

His coat had caught upon a projecting point of rock, and 
he clawed at a second one with broken bleeding fingers, squeal- 
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ing the while like some terrified shote with the butcher's knife 
at his throat. His face was ghastly. I have never seen a ghost, 
bat such sickly waxen luminosity as that of his eyes, then, 
would meet my idea of one. 

I had caught at one of the spare coils of rope, cleated to 
the overdeddng. I had noted the fluke of an anchor rolling 
about the waist of the yawL These I fastened together and 
shouting: "Hello— there. Catch I" — hurled the bit of broken 
iron straight for his rock. 

It struck him instead : I saw the blood spurt near his right 
ear. But he caught at it, blindly wrapping the rope I paid out 
around one wrist and arm ; once he caught it wildly beseeching 
me to pull him in. 

This I did, but with the utmost difficulty. When he 
reached the side of the yawl and would have clawed at it as 
he had at the rock, I warned him oflf with lifted fist. 

'*I promise — I swear — ^anythingP* he shrieked. "Pull me 
hil" 

**I wasn't thinking of that," I gave him back in a disgusted 
yell. "But you'll capsize her if I let you try. So I'm going 
to climb to the landing and pull you in there. Help me all you 
can, will you ?" 

And shouldering the rope, I turned my back to the storm 
and made shift to climb the ladder again. But the side-blow 
soon convinced me I needed both hands in that. So giving 
the rope a loose sailor's hitch about my waist I made the land- 
ing, some how. 

How I got him in, I do not know. You, who know deep- 
sea fishing, and who have landed some huge sea-bass who 
fights you all the way, may have some conception of what it 
meant, the halyard rope cutting my bare and frozen hteds, to 
land one hundred and fifty pounds of human body. And with 
the fierce undertow and raging cross-currents tugging at it 
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as if they resented my takii^ from them something the angry 
sea had claimed as its own. 

When finally I got him to the foot of the ladder, and had 
hitched the rope to a landing cleat, I fell flat, and, reaching 
down, caught his hair with both hands as an Indian lifts a 
scalp-lock. He screamed hysterically tmtil I got his feet on 
the first step of the landing-ladder. 

"Climb now, damn you," I panted. 

But terror had entered his soul, and he only dawed at the 
ladder. With great sobbing gasps racking me, I wrapped my 
legs about a projecting beam, got my hands imder his arm-pits 
and bodily lifted him the rest of the way. 

He tried to collapse when he reached the landing, but plant- 
ing a foot in the small of his back, I sent him hurtling toward 
the lighthouse ladder. He would have fallen as he fell against 
it : only I was too quick for him. Catching him by the collar, 
I climbed the second ladder dragging him after me ; he moan- 
ing and groaning meanwhile and protesting he could not stir 
another step. 

The lighthouse door was still open, banging back and forth 
as we left it when we plunged through. Once inside it, I let 
him fall, silently, having no breath for the fierce profanity 
with which my brain was seething. 

Never have I seen anyone pass out so peacefully and so 
completely. 

*'Pfugh," I managed to choke out disgustedly. 

I do not think I half-way realized I had been willfully and 
sinfully wasting precious time rescuing such an enemy until 
my eyes wandered from the self-styled Brandon to where old 
Captain Elihu lay close by, his fingers intertwined in the collar 
of one of Brandon's companions. Neither AUenby nor Bran- 
don's third was anywhere to be seen. 

The dreadful suspicion collated from these facts began to 
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deepen. It became a certainty when I swung out into the 
storm again holding to the door by one hand, and shading my 
eyes with the other as they peered through the gloom, search- 
ing for the light of the lantern. 

It was as I feared. The Loadstone Light had not been lit. 



CHAPTER XVIII 

Tells How the "Elsinore^' Went to Pieces on the Loa^ 
STONE Reef: (Ulm's Statement, Continued) 

I. THE KILLING OF BILLIKEN 

FOR the moment, I swung there like the door on its hinge, 
as inanimate, as wooden, stricken into a sort of horri- 
fied immobility. 

The Loadstone Light not lit for the first time in close upon 
two centuries! And the coastwise shipping like the scared 
sea-birds scuttling shoreward before the storm, not a thought 
in their skippers' minds but that the Loadstone would be shin- 
ing there, its white ray warning them off the rock, its red ray 
pointing the path to safety. No more chance of its lantern 
remaining imlit, in their minds, than that the sheltering shore 
they sought would vanish for the flocks of fleeing sea-birds 
whose frightened squawks and wildly beating wings one 
caught above the roar of wind and wave. 

Out to sea was the utter darkness of a moonless, starless 
stormy night. The lamps of St. Kilda's had vanished in the 
great gloom. Prybyl Prison for all its many lighted corridors 
and cell spaces was as black as the bluff of basalt beneath it. 
And the Loadstone ! 

Even now some smaller ship, scudding before the storm, 
with every pound of expansion her engines would stand, or 
every studding-sail set, her course laid straight for the friendly 
shelter of St. Kilda's, might be drivmg headlong for the red 
ray. 

293 
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While on the bigger boats, Baltimore or Norfolk, Phila- 
delphia or Wilmington, bound for Charleston or Savannah, 
the lookout or man in the wheel house was searching the 
blackness ahead, knowing that it was safe to steer an inshore 
course only if one sighted the fog-piercing white ray that 
warned them. 

I regained control of my suddenly stricken body as might 
a man tmmesmerized. As swiftly as the door slammed when 
I released its outer catch, it did not equal my own rapid rush 
for the staircase. Its corkscrew spirals made more than a step 
at a time impossible but for all that I reached the landing 
above quicker than I can tell about 

There I found Allenby stretched on his back, one still hand 
holding a torn collar and necktie : the other clutching my own 
weapon, the one the handcuffs had struck from my hands. 

His antagonist was nowhere to be seen. 

Immediately I became as wary as the hunter, whom the 
tiger has turned into the hunted. I knew, of course, why the 
weapon had been allowed to remain by him whom my friend 
had fought so fiercely. Releasing the spring, I substituted for 
the empty cartridge-clip I knew I would find within its butt, 
a fresh one I carried for emergencies. For such ammunition 
as fitted this precious silent weapon was not readily purchas- 
able outside certain Government stores. Which, of course, was 
why Allenby's antagonist had let it remain in his grasp. 

Gripping it as Galahad might have gripped the Grail, I 
climbed on intent upon one thing and only one. For the sake 
of the many mariners, at the mercy of the fog and storm, I 
must light that light. Every second it remained unlit was 
fraught with peril for those many. I did not even stop and 
search for him who had grappled with Allenby that I might 
mete out murder to him, no matter how much he deserved It. 
At any minute now, I might expect to hear voices rising above 
the storm like the wails of the damned, telling me of my 
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dilatoriness in my duty (in wasting time by saving that 
precious Brandon's life) was responsible for their death. 

Forward I went and reached the next landing. The soft 
sea-boots I wore gave back no echoes on the iron stairway. 
Such small sotmd as they may have made the storm outside 
drowned. So it was that I came to old Giles' landing, and for 
the first time in my life, saw the little moon-faced monster, 
Billiken. 

Noiseless weapon or no, he had done one more murder 
after all for there on the floor lay the old man, Giles, an ugly 
patch in the silvery white of his matted hair. The blow had 
been recently struck, and from behind. For the old man had 
evidently been sitting, an old-fashioned shot-gun across his 
knees watching the door by which I arrived. While it was 
evident that Billiken had approached from the little private 
stairway from the tower. Seeing Giles from this landing, he 
had flattened himself against the wall and stole past upward; 
to reapproach from behind. 

I might have risen from the dead from the startled look 
of this murderous little monster! He had been ransacking 
drawers — ^he was always alert for minor pilfering on his own 
part if Milliken, AUenby's friend, is to be believed — ^and he 
saw me when his hands were full of bills and silver, for he 
had broken into an old ship's locker fastened to the wall ; one 
in which Giles kept the light-house money for small expendi- 
tures. 

At sight of me, this moon-faced creature opened his ugly 
little mouth and his little pig-like eyes seemed about to pop 
forth. But he soon recovered and made one wild reach for 
the weapon he had laid on the table, a weapon as ugly as him- 
self, a rancher's Colt with a sawed-oflE barrel. 

Then I killed him. I make no apologies for It. Knowing 
that the light must be lit, realizing I could take no chances, 
seeing what he had done to a poor lame old man, remembering 
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how cheerfully he had murdered many in the past, why I just 
killed him« that's all. I knew I was going to do it when I 
pulled the trigger for I had aimed as coldly for his heart as if 
I had been placing my foot in the correct position to squash 
some small but evil bug or reptile. 

So certain was I that I did not stop to investigate, once I 
had seen the sick way he clawed at his breast before he 
crashed over backwards. No, Billiken was settled : that was 
the end of him; murderer and manhandler of women and 
weaker folk. 

"I've killed him, damn him," I told myself exultantly. 
*'That'stheendof himr 

And so saying, I tore on my way upward toward the 
tower. 

Once I had stumbled up the last flight of spiral stairs and 
stood within the lantern, there was little enough to do. Some- 
where else in my statement I remember referring to the ease 
with which the machinery of the Ught could be set into motion. 
And Captain Elihu had wound up the clock just before leaving 
the lantern. 

So all that there remained to do was to put a forefinger on 
each of the two black keys — ^and press. Not so very hard 
either. And the spark leapt along across the oil-soaked wicks.' 
And the oculating hood began to move. 

I dropped to the light-keeper's look-out below. 

"There she goes," I remembered shouting as gleefully as 
a kid. For the great white beam seemed to shake itself like 
some great luminous moth before perching on the troubled 
waters. 

Came the red ray, and up and down the channel, the raging 
waters were stained as if by cochineal. As red as blood laid 
the road to shelter and safety. Again I vented my exultation 
in some sort of inarticulate inchoate cry. 

"It's working ! it's working I" was probably what he said. I 
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was like some child who has just discovered the secret of his 
newest mechanical toy. And my wonder and delight was 
couched in that child's words. 

But the following moment held emotions that could be 
couched in no phrase of childhood. As the white ray fell 
perpendicularly across the reef itself, I saw a tall white ship 
bearing directly down upon it. As the shifting ray lit up her 
decks, I could see oil-skinned figures, like black apes nmning 
hither and thither. Her siren began to shriek frantically. In 
the same second, she struck the reef ! 

The light wandered on its way across to Prybyl prison, 
lighting up a weather-cock and a steeple or two on St. Kilda's. 
But no more ; so sullen was the fog, so thick and sticky the 
miasma and the mist over marsh and mainland. And mean- 
while, as if expressing through one throat all the agony of 
those lost souls on her storm-swept decks, the siren of the 
doomed ship began shrieking out there in the dreadful 
darkness. 

Such moments are not to be recovered for record. Every- 
one has sat at a cinema-show when the film breaks and the 
projecting light goes out. And almost always at a moment of 
wild excitement, so that one waits in impotent irritation. 

Here it was as if one sat in God's own cinema seeing a 
great film of life and death projected against his black curtain 
of fog-botmd sea. 

The words we know are coined for the uses of life in the 
light of day. And so fall far short when we must tell of the 
times when Death came a-stalking — as always in the dark. 
Never before had I known how inadequate was "Slow" to 
express the tortuous passage of torturing time. 

I had seen the nose of the great white ship buried deep in 
swirling spray and boiling-white scum; I had watched her 
bows breast the heights of a great green mountain. Descend- 
ing its far slope at express-like speed, she had struck — ^head on. 
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My last sight of her had been like the stricken stag who rears 
himself in his last agony to shake his massive antlered head; 
she had trembled from stem to stem, her every timber 
a-tremor. 

And having seen, I must watch the light upon sea, 
town, sand-dtmes and channel — before reaching the stricken 
ship again. That this might not be again, I was ready to jam 
down the key of the oculating hood. This done, the hood re- 
mained stationary, the great white beam bathed only that place 
where the ship was giving up its life before the remorseless 
rage of storm and sea. For the beam was like the hands of a 
dock whose pendulum ceases to swing. 

So long was I about this that when I at last looked toward 
the stately ship there seemed, at first, some mistake. But, no : 
All that was left of her was hull down and sinking fast. Even 
as I looked her spirit was submerged. It was then I read her 
name, Elsinore, just before the block letters sank out of sight. 

The rocks were covered with crawling clawing black 
figures. A ship's boat floated upside down ; the backwash was 
crowded with deck chairs, and general debris. Two other 
boats came free of their davits as the sea swept the last deck 
clean. More little black figures, frantic little black figures, 
leaped in, one, another — z dozen or more. 

But before there could be more, one boat shot up the side 
of a high green hill, only to be hurled headlong. It turned 
turtle as it fell — ^and — ^well — ^it was as if a hand had caught 
up a sugar bowl full of ants, and overturned it. 

The little black figures writhed and twisted, as they hurtled 
downward : some to be caught up and carried on ; others to lie 
motionless on the black rock. Those in the other boat had been 
flung forth too, for it had headed straight for what seemed a 
luminous green cave into which it had disappeared, the black 
figures swept out, rising again intensely distinct in a welter 
of white, the white of another valley of churning fury. 
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Then suddenly, all were engulfed. For it was about then 
the ship went down. A sort of maelstrom ensued, sucking in 
everything. Into that whirling water-spout went all that 
floated or fought; remained — ^the "crow's nest." Countless 
hands had reached out for this mass of tangled cordage. 
Hands, hands, hands. Stark from the sea. 

Hands, hands, hands. Clutching and clawing, clutching 
and clawing. And in an instant, every hand — torn away! 
Only the tip of the topmost mast. 

I could stand no more. My own hands leaped up to hide 
the sight of those others. For a shameful moment I sat there 
impotent, motionless, agony overcoming me. 



IL THE SURVIVORS 

I did not remain thus long. I knew now I must help. 
Surely some of those many must have courage and endurance 
enough to stick on the reef. I recalled some talk of Captain 
Elihu's about life-saving apparatus. 

Instantly I was on my way downstairs. I stopped to lift 
old Giles to a sofa : Allcnby must not be deterred from help- 
ing the living because of the old man's death. And I remem- 
bered when I had examined Allenby on the way up that his 
heart had been beating too steadily for him to have come to 
much harm. So he must be aroused to help. To help ! To 
help ! So I hurried down to him. 

To my incredulous astonishment, Allenby was sitting up, 
rubbing his eyes, and damning the universe. Then he saw me. 

"This infernal weakness," he growled at me. "Do you 
know I must have fainted. Like some girl. Yes. I was 
struggling with Billiken for that gun of yours. Just wild with 
rage. All of a sudden I just toppled over.*' 

''You aren't hurt then?" I asked joyfully. 
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''Don't seem to be. Bruised and all that. It was just that 
I was so furious at the sight of the little monster. Saw red — 
as they say. Foamed at the mouth like a dog with the rabies. 
It was too tnyich for me, I guess — in my present condition. 
No," he finished his examination of himself, "I don't seem to 
be wounded." 

"Then for God's sake — there are people who need the best 
in both of us," I said soberly. And in the fewest possible 
words I told him everything. 

"Captain Elihu knows — or Giles. What of themf' he 
peered at me in some anxiety. 

"They weren't out to kill," I reassured him impatiently. 
"Just to get you. But come on. We've no time to waste. 
Captain Elihu is only stimned." For the sake of those out 
there on the reef, I did not dare tell him the truth about old 
Giles. 

I sped down the stairs and AUenby followed me some- 
what more slowly, for he was still dazed. I do not think he 
quite realized what had happened outside until he heard me 
telling the tale all over again to Captain Elihu, once I managed 
to revive him. No small task, this ; the brandy I rubbed on his 
temples and forced down his throat should have served an 
average man for a night's toot. 

When finally the old man was in condition to hear what 
had happened, his head fell back on my knee. 

"The Loadstone that hasn't failed in two hundred years. 
HowTl he stand the disgrace of it, poor old Giles !" 

"Never mind about him," I raged. "But there are men and 
women dying on that reef out there. Aren't you going to tell 
us where to find the life-line? Where is it? Allenby and 
I ^" 

But the old fellow had tottered to his feet. The master- 
mariner was alive in him again. From that moment he took 
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charge, hobbling here, there, and every other place ; ordering 
Brandon about as if he were one of us — after I had kicked that 
coward back to consciousness again. And, finally taking him 
to the landing-stage along with us. 

It had been decided that I should go out with the line. 
Chiefly, I will say in justice to myself, because I insisted. For 
I, alone, had kept conscious, and was therefore the best 
equipped, so far as strength went, to carry it. I have never 
examined the apparatus used — I had no time then and I have 
had no taste since — ^but briefly I was attached to one line and 
carried another. This latter I was to fasten securely some- 
where out there: then to pull up after me a sort of double 
trolley of strong tough silken fiber and piano-wire sliding on 
pulleys. They would then work out to me from their end a 
sort of cradle or basket of rope and wire. Into this I could 
put whoever was helpless or unconscious. If there was more 
than one, I was to wait tmtil the cradle would come back 
empty. 

There was a life-saving suit, so called, that went with all 
this, and I donned the upper half of it — some waterproof oil- 
skin arrangement Then I crawled along the float to the far- 
thest point of rocks to which it was moored, and dropped off. 

The rest is a nightmare. How I ever made my way along 
that slippery reef, buffeted by the waves on both sides, only 
God and myself ki\pw. Two things were in my favor. 
Until the last point was reached — ^the scene of the shipwreck — 
the reef was as wide as any average pavement. So when the 
waves knocked one down, I had something to cling to. More- 
over, I was almost always some few feet above those same 
waves. The reef was never entirely submerged even at high 
tide and for all of the storm I was only once over my ankles 
in the water. 

It was fighting the storm that counted; forging ahead in 
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the teeth of a gale ; raging waves breaking over me on both 
sides. I fell more times than I cared to count : I was so badly 
bruised from head to foot, cut, torn, and bleeding, that I went 
back to bed next day and stayed there for a wedc afterward. 
But just then nothing counted except getting to those helpless 
black creatures at the mercy of wind and wave. For they had 
no life-line to cling to as I had, nothing to pull them up when 
they fell, to hold them erect when the waves buffeted them 
back and forth. Without that I would have been as helpless 
as they. 

They saw me coming; that pitiful pair the storm had 
spared. To them I must have seemed like an angel of mercy 
come down that broad bright line of light. So one of them 
told me, anyhow, long afterwards. 

I went kneedeep into the boiling white spume as I stumbled 
down a slight declivity and toward the spur of rock to which 
they clung. Two of them, mind you, only two out of all that 
great ship's company. 

Two! A woman and a man. And if it had not been for 
him and his giant's strength, I might have gone the woman's 
way without him instead of helping both of them ashore. But 
he caught me by the collar of my oilskin jacket and lifted me 
bodily, with one of his huge hands. 

So I gained the spur of rock that rose some five feet or 
more above the boiling raging sea. 

"Fasten it, somewhere," I sputtered, the spume and spin- 
drift stinging my mouth as I spoke. "Fasten it somewhere for 
God's sake." 

"Buck up, sonny," I heard him say almost jovially. "Can't 
you see I've only got the use of one arm? The other's holding 
her. Search around somewheres, young fella — ^you're safe 
enough here except for the cold. It 'ud put me to sleep in an- 
other minute. I got this far though. There must be some 
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place to fasten it. If youll hold her. I think I can manage it. 
I've got a mechanic's fingers, I have. Here — now—CBUr^ 
you — ^manage — her. 

Somehow the transfer was effected: the girl wrapped in 
great-coat and oilskins, passed over to me. The oilskins were 
his own, I suspected, for he was without covering save for a 
gay green "sport" jacket. But he bore himself, God bless him, 
like the brave fellow he was. There wasn't a whine to be had 
put of him. 

So the girl, wrapped and bundled, lay in my arms while 
this astonishing fellow went alertly to work. He soon had the 
line in some sort of a sailor's hitch about some smaller rocky 
spur, and he knotted it again and again lest the icy cold wet 
rock should prove too slippery. 

When it held taut, I told him to shake it in a certain fash- 
ion to signal its safety. Not that this was necessary, for out- 
lined as we were by that great beam, AUenby, watching imder 
the shaded palm of his gloved hand could see all we were do- 
ing, for all the flying spray and spume. 

And so, haltingly, by fits and starts, the cradle jerked its 
way out to us and I placed the girl within it. 

"Go back with her," ordered the big man in the wet jersey- 
jacket that clung to him like the green to a Barye bronze, "That 
basket stuck when there was nothing in it. Itll stick worse 
going back. Someone's got to push it when it balks, young 
fella. And you're that someone. You've got another line to 
hold you up if you fall. When she's safe, I'll just tie this one 
to myself and haul myself in, hand over hand." 

"You mean?" I gasped, the full purport of his words 
striking me for the first time, "that there isn't anyone else 
out here ?" 

"Nary a one," he answered slowly. **It was all / could do 
to get her. Get along with you now! And — dhurry, sonny." 
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And such was the big fellow's natural authority in that» 
for all I was ashamed to leave him, I went. 

The shoreward trip was but a repetition of the one seaward 
Except as the big fellow behind had said, my strength was 
needed to push the laden basket, when she balked, or the rope 
buckled. But in time, we got the girl in. 

I was so weak, I could not scramble up to the landing-stage, 
but must be dragged up by the united strength of AUenby and 
Captain Elihu. If that marvelous old master-mariner was 
what he was at seventy, I should not have liked to match my- 
self against him when he was my own age. 

They helped me scramble up from my knees and Allenby 
spoke: 

"Look after the girl in there. Brandon carried her in. 
Send him out again. You've done your share twice over. 
We'll see to the other fellow. We're sending the cradle out 



now." 






But I stopped them with what the big chap had said : that he 
would fasten the other line to himself and come in somehow, 
overhand, so long as they pulled in when they got his signal. 
That fellow's a man/* quoth old Captain Elihu. 
'You can bet your sweet life he's a man !" I answered in 
breathless admiration if in somewhat juvenile style. "Go to it. 
Get him in. I can manage all right." 

It was all I could do to drag myself up the ladder, to tell 
the truth. When I had done so, however, I came upon a situa- 
tion that made me forget all about being ready to drop down 
and lie gasping. For the self-styled Brandon wild and star- 
ing of eye was shaking the still-unconscious girl so violently 
that the oilskins in which the other had wrapped her had fallen 
off, the hood of his own great-coat had fallen back, and, just 
as I entered, her own hair fell in a loose mass of crispy bright 
locks. "It isn't you I" he was demanding in a sort of frenzy. 
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"Not you. Oh, for God's sake say it's not you ! Oh, my God ! 
If it's you Where's the Chaplain ? Tom Trego, you know : old 
Tom Trego ? The Chaplain they call him. Chard too : where's 
Chard? Answer me, damn you, answer me I Was Jimmie 
Hopper's old girl with you? She and the one they called 
Selina? Where is the Ferret? Oh, my God, it wasn't our ship 
went on the rocks, was it ? And if it was, they can't all be gone 
except you. That's not possible, you know — ^why don't you an- 
swer me, hdl-cat ! By God I'll show you ^" 

It was then I sprang at him. But before I struck I saw 
his staring, rolling eyes ; I saw too that he did not see me al- 
though there I was right in front of him. 

And then I had a better look at the girl ; saw that golden- 
bronze mass that framed the face the one girl in all the world 
for me, although I had only seen her twice. Once to my own 
undoing, too ; the second time to be called coward and worse 
by her. But, for all that she might have been my own Goldie- 
locks — ^if — if it hadn't been for AUenby ! 

I tore her from the crazed man's hands ; to think she had 
been in my arms out there and I hadn't known it. In my joy 
at having her to hold — ^well — ^AUenby knows now and so does 
she. I must have kissed that wet little face not once but a 
dozen times before I could realize it was true. I was like to 
have gone as crazy as the pseudo-Bfandon who gibbered and 
groaned at her all the while. But I did not hear him. 

"Darling, my darling," I babbled like some great overgrown 
oaf. "You're safe! you're safe! you're safe!" 

For it was the girl I loved as much as AUenby ever did, or 
ever will. Although she did not, and never will love me. It 
was Guilda Six. 
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III. THE END OF THE CHAPLAIN AND HIS 

HUNGRY HORDE 

After the crazed man had handled her, it was not strange 
that I sensed her returning to consciousness and put her gently 
but guiltily on a couch I hurriedly improvised for her. Then 
I looked up at the rolling, staring eyes of the man who called 
himself Brandon. I had begun to realize the truth. 

His wailing broke out again. 

"The Chaplain — and all the gang gone. Gone dean to 
helir 

'Tfes/* I said quietly, "and you sent them there : you and 
your murderers." 

His eyes held mine for at least a moment. For the life of 
me I could say no more to him; his expression was one of 
utter misery. What was in my mind must have percolated 
through some obscure telepathic channel into his, for, standing 
there, not saying a word either one of us he came to see some- 
how, how his ill-timed raid upon the lighthouse had kept the 
light tmlit at the very hour when it could do the most harm 
to his own people. 

As we stood there, eye to eye, the door banged back and 
the big fellow was propelled upward and inward, followed by 
Allenby and Captain Elihu. 

The man who called himself Brandon stumbled backward 
until he was flat against the storehouse door. 

"Milliken," he cried, gladly. "Milliken! You're saved, 
you're saved! The others too. They are saved too, aren't 
they? Come on, Milliken, say they are — ^Aren't they? Come 
on!" 

But before the big fellow could answer, Allenby leaped 
across and threw both arms about him. 

"Milliken ! Good old Mill !" He cried jubflantly. 
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But there was a sort of choking sob in his voice. For the 
big fellow, now that the necessity for keeping a stiff upper lip 
and backbone had passed, was over, — crumpled up, his face 
as ghastly as any I ever saw. No one but himself would ever 
know what he went through on that reef. If it is not blas- 
phemous to say so, but that was both his Gethsemane and his 
Calvary. And his resurrection, which came later, was more 
than a re-birth. It was a birth of another man. All the base 
metal had been consumed in the fire of sacrifice. ^What was 
left was the true steel. 

But all that in its proper place. As Milliken's knees gave 
under him, he managed to whisper hoarsely to Allenby. 

"I kept her safe for you, boy. Before and after. Did the 
best I could." 

With that he would have gone down had I not sprung to 
Allenby's side. For Allenby had just suddenly realized just 
who the girl was. And, as we let Milliken gently down on a 
locker, I covered him with the coat I had discarded before tak- 
ing my perilous trip, and pushed my companion toward her. 

"ni see to Milliken," I said. And then I turned my back 
as with a strangled cry of "Guilda !" Allenby sprang aross the 
room and knelt beside her. 

But I could not still my ears to the weak little cry from 
that golden girl of his as he, no doubt, took her in his arms. 

"Alan ; oh dear Alan." 

Well, they will know now, when they read this, that she 
had been in my arms, too. And that my lips have met hers — 
for the first time and the last. And they will forgive. For 
they have one another. And I have only that memory. 

From Milliken, I turned to Brandon who with an eerie 
eldritch sort of shriek had flung himself at the door. 

"There are more of them out there^-d)ring. And you 
won't help, you hate them. Only that Judas, Milliken. Let 
me to them. Fll help them ! I'll help them." 
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And before we could stop him, he had flung himself out, 
forgetful of the ladder. I was after him like a shot But I 
was too late. He must have fallen in just the same way he 
fell once before that day. And the fierce blast must have 
caught him, and hurled him forward — to join those many 
others whose lives had been lost because of himu 

We never saw him again. 



CHAPTER XIX 

How Alak and Uutic Fared Afterwards. The Statement 

OF Ulric Ulm: {Concluded). 

I could use up page after page — (but I shall not) — ^smooth- 
ing out the many tangled threads that came out of the Chap- 
lain's death. Perhaps it was as well for him he died at the 
top-notch of his iniquity. For, knowing that, sooner or later 
he would show in that vicinity in search of AUenby, Yorke 
Norroy, retaining the revenue cutter he had commandeered, 
had prowled the coast looking for him. It was as well for 
the Chief that I had lit the light when I did, for he had located 
the Chaplain that very day and was on his heels when the 
Elsinore went down. Fortunately, also, for him, I remem- 
bered about the red sector immediately after Allenby's recog- 
nition of Guilda; when we had carried her upstairs between 
us and put her to bed in one of the inspector's rooms. 

It was then I told AUenby the truth about poor old Giles ; 
after which I fled to the lantern and released the oculating 
hood. Immediately the light began to revolve again, and, as 
I stood there, for a while, composing myself, I saw what I now 
know was the cutter Arethusa making her way along the red 
lane of light. 

None of us slept that night save the survivors of the yacht 
Elsinore. Before morning the storm abated and Allenby 
and I seeing a small power-boat forging across to us, made 
our way down to the landing-stage to demand of those within 
it (through a megaphone) that they turn back and bring with 

309 
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them the parish priest For Giles had asked, long since^ that 
he be buried at sea. 

It was then I knew that Norroy was nearby. For he stood 
up in the boat demanding information as to our safety, Allen- 
by^s and mine. He had not recognized us mufSed up as we 
were. And so thick had been the fog that night that the folk 
ashore knew nothing of the wreck of the Elsinore. 

When the last sad office had been said for old Giles (we 
carried him a mile or more out to bury him as he had wished) 
and, when we had lowered him went further afloat to bury his 
murderer — ^my Chief accompanied us back to the lighthouse 
where he told us of his pursuit of the Chaplain. McChesney, 
Brandon's mechanician, had revived during the night, having 
been but slightly woimded, and Norroy questioned him con- 
cerning the seaplane raid. 

With Milliken's corroborative testimony, it appeared that 
there was a man named Brandon who was the flight-officer at 
the Naval Air Service station which the false Brandon had 
visited, before. His real name neither knew, but he was best 
known as High-Pocket Harry, because of a high sort of dinner 
coat he was in the habit of wearing, a double-breasted aflfair 
with a breast-pocket for a handkerchief. He had been the 
Chaplain's chief smuggler on the Mexican border; bringing 
the stuff across by airplane. 

The fog and storm had disarranged their plans. He was 
40 have taken Allenby prisoner and carried him to a certain 
nearby point — ^where the yacht was to be at a certain hour. 
Five thirty or thereabouts, I think it was: some hour dusky 
enough for the raid to meet with some success without arous- 
ing possible watchers in St. Kilda's. 

It was towards that position the Elsinore was making her 
way when she struck. God had stepped into the game. At last 
the Chaplain had paid properly for his blasphemy of so many 
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years. And, the irony of it, his own hand had encompassed his 
destruction. 

We let McChesney go, partly because we could not punish 
him unless we punished Milliken too. 

And to do that would have been too ungrateful. For, from 
what Guilda told us, the big fellow had definitely declared 
himself long before the wreck: had outfaced the Chaplain, 
taking the stand that no harm should come to either Allenby 
or herself, whether or no he gave up the formula. He had 
been practically a prisoner himself for many days. 

S(J, when he had been pumped dry, McChesney was allowed 
to go. 

I said that I could cover many pages telling you about 
the end of the Chaplain's organization. I do not doubt it 
would interest you, this running to earth of his many subor- 
dinates, this breaking up of a world-wide system. But it is 
not my tale to tell. I was not an eye-witness of any of it. 
Let the Chief put it down if he wishes to : he is the only one 
who knows. 

As for Allenby and Guilda Six, if you should go to St. 
Kilda's — ^and people do in the summertime — ^and should wish 
to see them, you have only to follow the crooked cobbled street 
past the cinema-theater and the old Anchor Inn. It will lead 
you up a hill. First you will pass Doctor Botany's, from 
whose attic I first saw the Cay. An old stone-wall begins 
there, one dating back to Colonial days. This extends farther 
than his place, though. Follow it, and you will come to the top 
of the hill. 

There is an old oaken gate there studded with rusty hand- 
wrought nails. It is as old as the wall, I guess, and quite as 
sturdy. It is always open, too. So push past it and go on 
your way along a footpath bordered by high yew hedges, which 
will lead you past beds of old-fashioned English flowers where 
bees buzz and butterflies wing their ways. Finally you come 
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to an ancient Georgian house of red brick, the afternoon sun- 
light ablaze on the fluted fanlight above its gleaming white 
double-doors. 

Pass between the white marble pillars, a pair of Corinthian 
columns that uphold a Uttle portico under which the pebbled 
porte^cochire circles along past the house on both sides. 
Perhaps you will see her then ; down by the little lake where 
swarms of ducks swim, and a swan or two. Or perhaps she 
will be in the rose-garden, a pair of garden-gloves on, clipping 
the rose-trees. You are bound to know her, for the stmlight 
always finds her hair. And there is no hair like it anywhere. 

Perhaps there will be a big fellow helping her: a chap 
who weighs more than he should for his height And he is 
over six feet You will know him because he wears the most 
conspicuous riding breeches in St. Kilda's. Or anywhere else. 
Oh, yes, you are bound to see him if it is earlier than mid- 
afternoon. And anybody will tell you that he is "old man 
Milliken" the lighthouse keeper. Although he is not in the 
least an "old man." But they got so accustomed to calling the 
lighthouse keeper "old man Giles" that Milliken inherited the 
title. 

He must have inherited Captain Elihu too, for the old man, 
the really truly old man, is generally to be seen pottering about 
in his wake. If there is anybody on St. Kilda's Cay who does 
not know why, he has just arrived there. For the tale of 
Milliken's heroic fight out there on the reef is what you might 
call the denouement of Captain Elihu's dramatization. 

The way he tells it, Milliken was a prisoner on the yacht, 
too. Which in a way, he was. But, when it occurred to him 
to plead with Yorke Norroy to get him the place, there had 
been the explanation of why he was there — ^that is not in Cap- 
tain Elihu's presence. 

"If I can only stay near them/' Milliken had told the Chief 
in a sort of quiet desperation, "I can go straight enough. IVe 
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got a little money. I only need something to do. Near them^ 
he repeated. And there was real affection in his eyes. 

So no one in St. Hilda's ever knew they are entertaining 
the king "cracksman." So there he is. And there they are— 
Guilda and Alan Allenby — ^and there they will stay if Allenby 
has aii3rthing to say about it. 

"I was always complaining because I couldn't see the 
world," he told me the last time I was there. "Well, I saw 
quite enough of it, thank you. Everything a man wants is 
here. Everything." 

He was looking at Guilda as he said so. Under the same 
circumstances, I would say so too. But it is not given to every 
man to get a girl like that I 

Worse luck I 



THE ENDl 



